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TO 

PROF. WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 

Dear Prof Lawrence, 

When, more than four years ago, I *sked you to allow me to 
dedicate this volume to you, it was as a purely personal token of gratitude 
for the help I had received from what you have printed, and from what 
you have written to me privately 

Since then much has happened the debt is greater, and no longer 
purely personal We in this country can never forget what we owe to 
your people And the self-denial which led them voluntarily to stmt 
themselves of food, that we in Europe might he fed, is one of many things 
about which it is not easy to speak Our heart must indeed have been 
hardened if we had not considered the miracle of tljjoae loaves But I fear 
that to refer to that great debt in the dedication to this httle book may 
draw on me the ridicule incurred by the poor man who dedicated his book 
to the Universe 

Nevertheless, as a fellow of that College which has just received from 
an American donor the greatest benefaction for medical research which 
has gver been made in this country of ours, I may rejoice that the 
co-operation between our nations is being continued in that warfare against 
ignorance and disease which some day will become the only warfare 
waged among men 

Sceal hnng-naca ofer heafu bringan ' 
lac ond luf-tacen. Ic }>a leode wat 
ge wi5 fbond ge wiB frSond fseste geworhte, 
seghwas untsele ealde wlsan, 


R. W. C, 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I hate to thank various colleagues who have read proofs of this 
book, in whole or in part: first and foremost my old teacher, 
W. P. Ker ; also Robert Priebsch, J. H. G. Grattan, Ernest Classen 
and two old students, Miss E. V. Hitchcock and Mrs Blackman. 
I have also to thank Prof. W. W. Lawrence of Columbia; and 
though there are details where we do not agree, I think there is 
no difference upon any important issues. If m these details I am 
in the right, this is largely due to the helpful criticism of Prof. 
Lawrence, which has often led me to reconsider my conclusions, 
and to re-state them more cautiously, and, I hope, more correctly. 
If, on the other hand, I am in the wrong, then it is thanks to 
Prof Lawrence that I am not still more in the wrong. 

From Axel Oink, though my debt to him is heavy, I find 
myself differing on several questions. I had hoped that what I 
had to urge on some of these might have convinced him, or, better 
still, might have drawn from him a reply which would have 
convinced me. But the death of that great scholar has put an 
end to many hopes, and depnved many of us of a warm personal 
friend. It would be impossible to modify now these passages 
expressing dissent, for the early pages of this book were pnnted 
off some years ago. I can only repeat that it is just because qf 
my intense respect for the work of Dr Oink that, where I cannot 
agree with his conclusions, I feel bound to go into the matter at 
length. Names like those of Oink, Bradley, Chadwick and Sievers 
carry nghtly such authonty as to make it the duty of those who 1 
differ, if only on minor details, to justify that difference if they 
can. 

From Dr Bradley especially I have had help in discussing 
various of these problems' also from Mr Wharton of the British 
Museuja, Prof. Colhn of Chnstiama, Mr Ritchie Girvan of Glasgow, 
and Mr Teddy. To Prof. Bregger, the Norwegian state-antiquary 
I am indebted for permission to reproduce photographs of the 
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Viking ships: to Prof. Finnur J6nsson for permission to quote 
from his most useful edition of the Hrdlfs Saga and the Bjarka 
Rimur, and, above all, to Mr Sigftis Blondal, of the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, for his labour in collating with the manuscript 
the passages quoted from the Grettis Saga. 

Finally, I have to thank the Syndics of the University Press 
for undertaking the publication of the book, and the staff for the 
efficient way m which they have earned out the work, in spite 
of the long interruption caused by the war. 

R. W. C. 

April 0, 1921 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I have again to thank a large number of friends for help 
generously and willingly rendered. 

I am peculiarly indebted to Docent Birger Nerraan and Prof. 
Sune Lmdqvist for sending me photographs of the discoveries 
made when Ottar’s mound was opened. J have thus been able 
to supplement the short account of that important discovery, 
given m the first edition of this book. 

As before, I have been indebted to the advice of Prof W. W. 
Lawrence of Columbia, and of my colleague Mrs Elsie Blackman, 
who have both read the additional sections in manuscript. 

I have to thank Prof. Bruce Dickms for advice and help on 
many points — also Prof. Norman Baynes, and various friends who 
have called my attention to references and allusions which I might 
otherwise have overlooked Prof. Knut Liestel, Miss E. C Batho, 
Dr A. H. Smith, Miss Audrey M. Cambridge, and Mr H. Gordon 
Ward. *Miss W. Husbands has supplied an elaborate index, which 
will, I trust, make the book easier to use. 

I have made no attempt to recast the section on Fumesburh. 
The work of Prof. Kudolf Imelmann, the elaborate study of 
Prof. R. A. Williams on the Finn episode, and the papers of 
Prof Kemp Malone have all to be considered. I recognize also 
that very few critics agree with the tentative solution which I ' 
put forward, and that Prof. Malone, especially, has scored some 
palpable hits (see p. 606). Possibly some day I may return to 
the problem - the fact that I leave that section unaltered does 
not mean that I am satisfied with it, but that I do not see my 
way at present to any satisfactory solutions As Mr Bruce 
Dickms has put it 

“In the Fragment, we have at least a shred of an original poem, in 
the Episode a mere abstract as obscure m its brevity as abstracts so 
often are, and who shall say that the versions represented by them 
agree® in more than general outline? How accurately could one re- 
construct the Old Norse Atlamal, if nothing but stanzas 49-52, plus a* 
brief abstract of the AtlakvUha, had survived? ” 
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Preface to the Second Edition 

In the first edition, I marked in CBS bibliography those books 
which I had not seen by the sign J. I have to thank friends who 
have either sent me copies of these books, or told me where I 
could find them As the plates are stereotyped, however, the 
sign J remains m this edition. In the Addenda to the biblio- 
graphy there are a number of items which I have had to take at 
second hand without seeing them, but I have not this time 
differentiated these by any mark. I trust that these omissions 
may be held to cancel out. 

R. W. C. 

June, 1931 . 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


The names of the corresponding characters m Scandinavian legend ar* 
added, m italics, first the Icelandic forms, then the Latinized names a*^ r . 
recorded by Saxo Grammaticus. 

(1) THE DANISH ROYAL FAMILY 




Scvld Sofiflng [Skgqldr, Slcyoldus] 
Beowulf [not the hero of the poem] 
Healldene [ Half dan , McManus ] 


Heorogar 
[no Scandinavian 
parallel] 


HrS^gar [Hrdarr 1 , Roe], 
mar Wealhheow 


Halga [Helgi, 
Helgo] 


Heoroweard HreSric HroSmund Freawaru HroSulf 
[Hggrvarir, Hiar [ Hreerekr , mar [ Mrdlfr 

warns but not Rdncus not Ingeld Kraki, 

recognized as be recognized Soluo] 

longing to this as a son of 
family ] Hroarr ] 


a daughter 
[Siflnjr] 


(2) THE GEAT ROYAL FAMILY 
HreSel Wwgmund 


Herebeald HaaScyn Hygelac, mar Hygd a daughter, mar Eogj>oow Weohstan 

| ^ | Beowulf Wiglaf 

a daughter, Heardred 
mar Eofor 


(3) THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAMILY 
Ongenheow 

Onela Ohtiere [Oltarr] 

[Alt, not recognized | 

as belonging to this | I 

family ] Eanmund Sadgils 

[Aids', Athislus] 

1 The exact equivalent to HrOig&r is found m O N , in the form Hrdi geirr 
The bS|$>rm Hrdarr, which is used of the famous Danish king, is due to a number 
of rather irregular ohanges, which oan however be paralleled The Primitive 
Germanic form of the name would have been *ffrfi pugaisaz for the loss of the g 
at the beginning of the second element we may compare Aitls with Eadgils 
(Noreen, Altislandische Orammatik, 1903, § 223), for the loss of if before w com 
pare Mrdlfr with HrOixmilf (Noreen, § 222), for the absence of R- umlaut m the 
second syllable, combined with loss of the g, compare O.N n afarr with O.E 
nafugar (Noreen, § 69) 

* Corresponding to O N Aitls we should expect O E ASSgils, ASigiel The 
form Eadgils may be due to confusion with the famous Eadgilg, king of the 
Myrgmgas, who is mentioned m Wiisith The name comes only once in Beowulf 
(1 2392) and may owe its form thereto a corruption of the scribe That the O.E. 
form is corrupt seems more likely thpn that tlfe O.N Aids, so well known and so 
frtsquently recorded, is a corruption of Auigisl 



PART I 


CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORICAL ELEiftSNTS 
Section I The Problem. 

The unique ms of Beowulf may be, and if possible should 
be, seen by the student in the British Museum It is a good 
specimen of the elegant script of Anglo-Saxon times' “a book 
got up with some care,” as if intended for*the library of a 
nobleman or of a monastery. Yet this ms is removed from the 
date when the poem was composed and from the events which 
it narrates (so far as these events are historic at all) by periods 
of time approximately equal to those which separate us from 
the time when Shakespeare’s Henry V was written, and when 
the battle of Agincourt was fought 

To try to penetrate the darkness of the five centuries which 
lie behind the extant ms by fitting together such fragments of 
illustrative information as can be obtained, and by using the 
imagination to bridge the gaps, has been the business of three 
generations of scholars distributed among the ten nations of 
Germanic speech A whole library has been written around 
our poem, and the result is that this book cannot be as simple 
as either writer or reader might have wished. 

The story which the ms tells us may be summarized thus' 
Beowulf, a prince of the Geatas, voyages to Heorot, the hall of 
Hrothgar, king of the Danes; there he destroys a monster 
Grendel, who for twelve years has haunted the hall by mght 
and slaii^ all he found therein. When Grendel’s mother m 
revenge makes an attack on the hall, Beowulf seeks her out 
and kills her also in her tome fyeneath the waters He then 

1 



2 


The Problem 


[oh. i 

returns to his land with honour and is rewarded by his king 
Hygelac. Ultimately he himself becomes king of the Gestae, 
and fifty years later slays a dragon and is slam by it. The 
poem closes with an account of the funeral rites. 

-^Fantastic as these ^stories are, they are depicted against 
a background of w£at appears to be fact. Incidentally, and in 
a number of digressions, we receive much information about 
the Geatas, Swedes and Danes • all which information has an 
appearance of historic accuracy, and in some cases can be 
proved, from extemSl evidence, to be historically accurate.') 


Section II The Geatas — their Kings and their Wars. 

C Beowulf’s people have been identified with many tribes : 
but there is strong evidence that the Geatas are the Gotar 
(0 N Gautar), the inhabitants of what is now a portion of 
Southern Sweden, immediately to the south of the great lakes 
Wener and Wetter J) The names Geatas and Gautar correspond 
exactly 1 , according^ to the rules of O E and O N phonetic 
development, and all we can ascertain of the Geatas and of 
the Gautar harmonizes well with the identification 2 

We know of one occasion only when the Geatas came into 
lolent contact with the world outside Scandinavia Putting 
together the accounts which we receive from Gregory of Tours 
and from two othejr t (anonymou|)^ writers, we learn that a 
piratical raid was made r upon tike country of the Atuaru (the 
O.E Hetware ) who dwelt between the lower Rhine and what is 
now the Zuyder Zee, by a king whose name is spelt in a variety 
of ways, all of which readily admit of identification with that 
of the Hygelac of our poem 3 From the land of the Atuam 
this kW!g earned much spoil to his ships, but, remaining on 
shore, he was overwhelmed and slam by the army which the 

1 It mast be remembered that the sound changes of tha Germanic dialects 
hare been worked out bo minutely that it is nearly always possible to decide 
quite definitely whether two names do or do not exaotly correspond Only 
ooeasion&lly is dispute possible [e g whether BrotKgar is or is not phonetically 
the exact equivalent of Broarr ] 

* See below, pp 8-10 • 

* Chochilatcits, which appears to be the correct form, corresponds to Bygtlae 
(in the primitive form Hug%la%kat) as Chiodosechus to Hludovtcus 



sect, n] The "Geatae — their Kings and their Wars 3 

Frankish king Theodone had sent under his son to the rescue 
of these outlying provinces; the plunderers’ fleet was routed 
and the booty restored to the country. The bones of this 
gigantic king of the “Getae” [presumably = Geatas] were long 
preserved, it was said, on an island near.the piouth of the Rhine. ) 

Such is the story of the raid, so far as we can reconstruct 
it from monkish Latin sources The precise date is not given, 
but it was after 515, probably after 520, but before 530. 

([Now this disastrous raid of Hygelac is referred to constantly 
in Beowulf and the mention there of Hetware, Franks and the 
Merovingian king as the foes confirms an identification which 
would bis satisfactory} even without these additional data 1 . 

Our authorities are: 

(1) Gregory of Tours (d. 594): 

His t ta gestis, Dam cum rege suo nomine Chlochilaico evectu navale 
per mare Oalliae appeturU Egressique ad terras, pagum unum de regno 
Theudonci devastani atque captivant, onerahsque rusnbus tam de captims 
quam de rehqms spolns, reverti ad patnam cujnunt , sed rex eorum tn 
Mus resldebat donee Paves alto mare conpraehenderemt, ipse de triceps 
' ' secuturus Quod cum Theudonco nuntiatum fuisset, quod scilicet regio 
ejus fuarit ab extranets devastate, Theudobertum, fihum suum, tn 
lilts partibus cum vahdo exercitu et maqno armorum apparatu dtrexit 
Qui, interfedo rege, hostibus navali proelto super alls opprvmU, omnemgue 
raptream terrae restituit. 

The name Of the vanquished king is spelt m a variety of ways: 
Chioc.hilaic.hum, Chrochilaicho, Chlodilaichum, Hrodolatcum 

See Gregorn episcopi Turoreereevs Histona Francontm, p. 110, m 
Jfonumenla Germamat Histonca ( Scnptores rerum merovtngtcarvm, I) 

(2) The Liber Histonae Francorum (commonly called the Gesto 
Franco rum) 

In i Uo tempore Dam cum rege no nomine Chochilawo cum navale 
hoste per alio mare GaUias appetent, Theudenco paygo [t.e pagum] 
AUoanos vel alios devastantes atque capltvanles plows naves de capttvis 
alto mare mlrantes rex eorum ad htus mans resedens. Quod cum 
Theudenco nuntiatum fuisset, Theudobertum fihum suum cum magno 
exercitu ire iltis partibus dmgens Qui consequent eos, pugnaml cum 
et s caede magna atque prostravit, regem eorum interficit, preda tulht, el 
tn terra sua restituit. 

The Liber Histonae Franeonim was written in 727, but although 
so much later than Gregory, it preserves features which are wanting 
m the earlier historian, suoh as the mention of the Hetware (Attoam) 
Note too that the name of the invading king is given in a form which 

1 The passages ’in Beowulf referring to this expedition are; 

1202 etc Frisians (adjoining the Hetware) and Franks mentioned as 
the foea 

2354 etc Hetware mentioned. 

2501 etc. Hugas (= Franks) and the Frisian king mentioned. 

2914 etc Franks, Frisians, Hugas, Hetware and “the Merovingian ” 
mentioned. 


1—2 
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approximates more closely to Hygdac than that of any of the mbs of 
Gregory, variants are Ghrockimeo, Choktlatco, Chochil&go, etc 

See Monumenta Oermantae Histonca ( Scnptores rerum m erovtngt- 
earuni, II, 274). 

(3) An anonymous work On monsters and strange beasts, appended 
to two mss of Phaedrus 

Et sunt [monsfra] mtrae magntiudmts ut rex Huiglaucus qui 
imperamt Oetis et a Francis census est Quern equus a duodecimo 
anno portare non potuii Cujus ossa tn Rem flumims insula, ubi in 
Oceanum prorumpit, reservata sunt et de longinquo venientibus pro 
miraculo ostenduntur. 

This treatise was first printed (from a MS of the tenth century, in 
private possession) by J. Berger de Xivrey ( Traditions t&atologiques, 
Paris, 1836, p. 12) * It was again published from a second ms at 
Wolfenbtittel by Haupt (see his Opuscula H, 223, 1876) This ms is 
in some respects less accurate, reading Uuncglacus for Huiglaucus, 
and gentes for Oetis. The treatise is assigned by Berger de Xivrey 
to the sixth century, on grounds which are hardly conclusive (p xxxiv) 
Haupt would date it not later than the eighth century (n, 220) 

The importance of this reference lies in its describing Hygelac as 
king of the Getae, and in its fixing the spot where his bonee were 
preserved as near the mouth of the Rhine 1 
« 

But if Beowulf is supported m this matter by whst is almost 
contemporary evidence (for Gregory of Tours was bom only 
some twenty years after the raid he narrates) we shall probably 
be nght in argmng that the other stories from the history of 
the Geatas, their Danish friends, and their Swedish foes, told 
with what seems to be such histone sincerity in the different 
digressions of our poem, are equally based on fact (True, we 
have no evidence outside Beowulf for Hygelac’s father, king 
Hrethel, nor for Hygelac’s elder brothers, Herebeald and 
Haethcyn, and very bttle for HBethcyn’s deadly foe, the 
Swedish king Ongentheow 2 .) 

And in the last case, at any rate, such evidence might 

1 The identification of ChochUaicus with Hygelac is the most important 
discovery ever made m the study of Beowulf, and the foundation of our-belief 
in the histone charaoter of its episodes It is sometimes attributed to Grundt 
vig, sometimes to Outzen It was first vaguely suggested by Grundtvig ( Nyeste 
Sicildene af K]fbenham, 1816, col 1030) the importance of the identification 
was worked out by him fully, two years later (Danne-V irke, n, 285) In the 
meantime the passage from Gregory had been quoted by Outzen m his review 
of Thorkehn’s Beowulf (Rieler Blatter, m, 312) Outzen’s reference was ob- 
viously made independently, but he failed to detect the real bearing of the 
passage upon Beowulf Credit for the find accordingly belongs solely to 
Grundtvig 

* Ongentheow is mentioned in WtdsUh (L 31) as a famous king of the Swedes 
Many of the krngB mentioned in the same list can be proved to Be histonoal, 
and the reference m Widsith therefore supports Ongentheow’s historic character, 
but is far, m itself, from proving it. 
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their Kings and their Wars 

fairly have been expected. For there are extant a very early 
Norse poem, the Ynglmga tal, and a much later prose account, 
the Ynglmga saga, enumerating the kings of Sweden The 
Ynglmga tal traces back these kings of Sweden for some thirty 
reigns Therefore, though it was not composed till some four 
centuries after the date to which we must assign Ongentheow, 
it should deal with events even earlier than the reign of that 
king for, unless the rate of mortality among early Swedish 
kings was abnormally high, thirty reigns ^iould occupy a period 
of more than 400 years. Nothing is, however, told us in the 
Ynglmga tal concerning the deeds of any king Angantyr — 
which is the name we might expect to correspond to Ongen- 
theow 1 

But on the other hand, the son and grandson of Ongentheow, 
as recorded in Beowulf, do meet us both in the Ynglmga tal 
and in the Ynglmga saga 

According to Beoumlf, Ongentheow had two Bons, Onela and 
Ohthere Onela became king of Sweden and is spoken of m 
terms of highest praise 2 Yet to judge from the account given 
in Beowulf, the Geatas had little reason to love him He had 
followed up the defeat of Hygelac by dealing their nation a 
second deadly blow For Onela’s nephews, Eadgils and Ean- 
mund (the sons of Ohthere), had rebelled against him, and had 
taken refuge at the court of the Geatas, where Heardred, son of 
Hygelac, was now reigning, supported by Beowulf Thither 
Onela pursued them, and slew the young king Heardred. 
Eanmund also was slam 3 , then or later, but Eadgils escaped 

It is not clear from the poem what part Beowulf is supposed 
to have taken m this struggle, or why he failed to ward off 
disaster from his lord and his country It is not even made 
clear whether or no he had to make formal submission to the 
hated Swede but we.are told that when Onela withdrew he 
succeeded to the vacant throne In later days he took his 
revenge upon Onela “He became a friend to Eadgils in his 
distress, he supported the son of Ohthere across the broad 
water w^bh men, with warriors and arms he wreaked his 

1 Stnotly Anganpir See Heualer, Heldennamen tn mehrfacher Lautgestall 
Z f.d A in, 101. 
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vengeance in a chill journey fraught with woe : he deprived the 
king [Onela] of his life ” 

This story bears in its general outline every impression of 
true history . the struggle for the throne between the nephew 
and the uncle, the support given to the unsuccessful candidate 
by a rival state, these are events which recur frequently m 
the wild history of the Germanic tribes during the dark ages, 
following inevitably from the looseness of the law of succession 
to the throne 

Now the Ynglinga tal oontains allusions to these events, 
and the Ynglinga saga a brief account of them, though dim 
and distorted 1 . We are told how Athils (= Eadgils) king 
of Sweden, son of Ottar (= Ohthere), made war upon Ali 
(= Onela) By the time the Ynglinga tal was written it had 
been forgotten that All was Athils’ uncle, and that the war 
was a civil war ' But the issue, as reported in the Ynglinga tal 
and Ynglinga saga, is the same as in Beowulf 

“King Athils had great quarrels with the king called All of TJpp- 
land, he was from Norway They had a battle on the ice of Lake 
Wener ; there King Ah fell, and Athils had the victory Concerning 
this battle there is muoh said in the Skjoldunga saqa. ” 

From the Ynglinga saga we learn more concerning King 
Athils not always to his credit. He was, as the Swedes had 
been from of old, a great horse-breeder Authorities differed 
as to whether horses or drmk were the death of him 2 Ac- 
cording to one account he brought on his end by celebrating, 
with immoderate drinking, the death of his enemy Rolf (the 
Hrothulf of Beowulf) According to another 

“King Athils was at a sacufice of the goddesses, and rode his 
horse through the hall of the goddesses the horse tripped" under 
him and fell and threw the king , and his head smote a stone so that 
the skull broke and the brains lay on the stones, and that was his 
death. He died at Uppsala, and there was laid in mound, and the 
Swedes called him a mighty king ” 

1 Whether it be aocuraoy or accident, these names Ottar and Athils come 
just at that place m the list of the Ynglinga tal which, when we reckon back 
the generations, we find to correspond to the beginning of the sixth oentury 
And this is the date when we know from Beowulf that they should have been 
reigning a 

* But the accounts are quite inconsistent Saxo fed. Holder, pp 56-7) 
implies a version in which Athils was deposed, if not Blain, by Bothvar Bjarki, 
which is quite at vananoe with othtr information given by Saxo 
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There has therefore never been reason to doubt the existence 
of the king of Sweden known m Beowulf as Eadgils . Swedish 
philologists and antiquaries have identified beyond reasonable 
doubt his grave mound, and those of his father, grandfather 
and great grandfather These investigation led to one of the 
most instructive and romantic of modern discoveries. 

The Swedish Kings 

The account in the Yngltnga saga of the fight between Onela and 
Eadgils is as follows 

A fils konungr atti deilur miklar vtf konung pann, er Ah hit inn 
upplenzH hann var 6r Ndregi fjei r altu orrostu a X'eems isi , par 
fill Ah konungr in ASils haffi si gr , fid pessa m orrostu ir langt sagt 
i Skggldunga sgqu ( Yngltnga saga m Heimsknngla, ed J6nsson, 
Kj0benhavn, 1893, I, 56 ' 

The Skjoldunga saga here mentioned is an account of the kings 
of Denmark. It is preserved only in a Latm abstract 

Post haec ortis inter Adilsum ilium Sveciae regem et Alonem Op- 
plandorum regem in Nortegia, inimicitns, praelium utnnque indicitur- 
loco pugnae statuto in stagno Warner, glacie gar% obducto Ad illud 
igitur se mnbus inferior em agnoscens Rolphonis pnvigni sui opem 
tmplorat, hoc proposito praemto, ut ipse Rolpho Ires praeciosissimas res 
quascunque optarei ex umverso regno Sveciae praemn loco auferret 
duodecim autem pugilum xpsius quilibet 3 libras aun pun, quilibet 
reliquorum bellatorum tres marcas argenti defecati Rolpho dorm ipse rests 
pugilos suos duodecim Adilso in subsidiurn mitht, quorum etiam opera 
is alioqui mncendus, mctonam oblmuit Ilh sibi et regi propositum 
praemium exposcunt, neqat Adilsus, Rolphoni absenti ullum deben 
praemium, quart et Dam pugiles sibi oblatum respuebant, cum regem 
suum eo frustran mtelhgei ent, reversique rem, ut gesta est, exponunt 
(See Skjoldungasaga i Arnqnm Jonssons TJdtog, udgiven af Axel Oink, 
K]0benliavn, 1894, p 34 [116] ) 

Theie is also a reference to this battle on the ice in the KAlfsiAsa, 
a mnemonic list of famous heroes and their horses It is noteworthy 
that m this list mention is made of Vestem, who is perhaps the Wihstan 
of our poem, and of Biar, who has been thought (very doubtfully) to 
correspond to the O E Beaw 

Dagr reip Drgsle en Dvalenn M6pne... 

Ale Hrafne es til iss npo, 
enn annarr austr und Apilse 
grdr hvarfape geire undapr. 

Bggrn reip Blalcke en Biarr Kerte, 

Alle Olaume en Apils Slungne. 

Lieder der Edda, ed Symons and Germg, I, 221-2 

“Ale was on Hrafn when they rode to the ice but another horse, 
a grey one, with Athils on his back, fell eastward, wounded by the 
spear.” This, as Oink points out, appears to refer to a version of 
tne story m which Athils bad his fall from his horse, not at a ceremony 
at Uppsala, but after the battle with All (Hdtedigtmng, I, 203-4 ) 
a 

1 See below, p 344, pp 356-7, and particularly the section, in Appendix II, 
on Beowulf as a source of early Northern History. 
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For various theories as to the early history of the Swedish royal 
house, as recorded in Beowulf, see Weyhe, Kontg Ongentheows Fall, 
in Engl Stud xxxrx, 14-39 ^Sohuok, Studxer % Tnghngatal (1905-7): 
Stjeraa, Fen del och Vendelkraka, in A.f n F xxi, 71, etc 

The Geatas. 

The identification of Geatas and Gotar has been accepted by the 
great majority of scholars, although Kemble wished to locate the 
Geatas in Schleswig, Grundtvig m Gotland, and Haigh m England 
Leo was the first to suggest the Jutes but the “Jute-hypothesis" 
owes its currency to the arguments of Fahlbeok ( Beovulfsqv&det sasom 
kdlla for nordxslc fomhistona in the Anhqvartsk Tidsknft for Sverige, 
vra, 2, 1). Fablbegk’s very inconclusive reasons were contested at 
the time by Sarrazm (23 etc ) and ten Brink (194 etc ) and the argu- 
ments against them have lately been marshalled by H Sohuck 
(Folhnamnet Geatas t den fornengelska dikten Beowulf, Upsala, 1907) 
It is indeed difficult to understand how Fahlbeck’s theory came to 
receive the support it has had from several scholars (e g. Bugge, P B B 
xu, 1 etc , .Weyhe, Engl Stud xrxix, 38 etc , Germg) For his con- 
clusions do not arise naturally from the 0 E data • his whole argument 
is a piece of learned pleading, undertaken to support his rather revo- 
lutionary speculations as to early Swedish history These speculations 
would have beefi rendered less probable had the natural interpretation 
of Geatas as Gotar been accepted The Jute-hypothesis, has recently 
been revived, with the greatest skill and learning, by Gudmund 
Schutte ( Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XI, 674 etc ) 
But here again I cannot help suspecting that the wish is father to the 
thought, and that the fact that that eminent scholar is a Dane living 
m Jutland, has something to do with his attempt to locate the Geatas 
there No amount of learning will eradicate patriotism 

The following considerations need to be weighed 

(1) Geatas etymologically corresponds exactly with O N. Gautar, 
the modern Gotar The 0 E word corresponding to Jutes (the 
Iutae of Bede) should be, not Geatas, but in the Anglian dialect Eote, 
lote, in the West Saxon Iete, Yte 

Now it is true that in one passage in the O E translation of Bede 
(l, 15) the word “Iutarum” is rendered Geata but m the other 
(iv, 16) “Iutorum ” is rendered Eota, Ytena And this latter rendering 
is supported (a) by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ( Iotum , lutna) and 
(6) by the fact that the current O E word for Jutes was Yte, Ytan, 
winch survived till after the Norman conquest For the name 
Ytena land was used for that portion of Hampshire which had 
been settled by the Jutes William Rufus was slam, according to 
Florence of Worcester, in Ytene (which Florence explains as prouincia 
Jutarum). 

From the purely etymological pomt of view the Gotar-hypothesis, 
then, is unimpeachable but the Jute-hypothesis is unsatisfactory, 
since it is based upon one passage in the O E Bede, where Jutarum 
is incorrectly rendered Geata, whilst it is invalidated by the other 
passage m the 0 E Bede, by the Chronicle and by Florence of 
Worcester, where Jutarum is correctly translated by Ytena, or its 
Anglian or Kentish equivalent Eota, lotna 

(2) It is obvious that the Geatas of Beowulf were a Strong and 
independent power — a match for the Swedes Now we learn from 
Prooopius that m the sixth century the Gotar were an independent 
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and numerous nation. But we have no equal evidence for any similar 
preponderant Jutish power in the sixth century The Iutae are indeed 
a rather puzzling tribe, and scholars have not even been able to agree 
where they dwelt 

The Gotar on the other hand are located among the great nations 
of Scandinavia both by Ptolemy (Geog n, 11, 16) in the second 
century and by Procopius (Bell Oott n, 16) in the sixth When we 
next get clear information (through the Christian missionaries) both 
Gdtar and Swedes have been united under one king But the Gotar 
retained their separate laws, traditions, and right of confirmation of 
the king, and they were constantly asserting themselves during the 
Middle Ages The title of the king of Sweden, rex Sveorum Gothor- 
umque, commemorates the old distinction 

From the historical pomt of view, then, the Gotar comply with 
what we are told m Beowulf of the power of the Geatas much better 
than do the Jutes 

(3) Advooates of the Jute-hypothesis have claimed much support 
from the geographical argument that the Swedes and Geatas fight 
ofer sm (e g when Beowulf and Eadgils attack Onela, 2394) But the 
term «« is just as appropriate to the great lakes Wener and Wetter, 
which separated the Swedes from the Gotar, as it is to the Cattegatt 
And we have the evidence of Scandinavian sources that the battle 
between Eadgils and Onela actually did take pladfe on the ice of lake 
Wener (see above, p 6) Moreover the absence of any mention of 
ships m the fighting narrated in 11 2922-2945 would be remarkable 
if the contending nations were Jutes and Swedes, but suits Gotar 
and Swedes admirably since they could attack each other by land 
as well as by water 

(4) There is reason to think that the old land of the Gotar in- 
cluded a great deal of what is now the south-west coast of Sweden 1 
Hygelac’s capital was probably not far from the modem Goteborg 
The descriptions in Beowulf would suit the cliffs of southern Sweden 
well, but they are quite inapplicable to the sandy dunes of Jutland 

Little weight can, however, be attached to this last argument, as 
the cliffs of the land of the Geatas are m any case probably drawn 
from the poet’s imagination 

(5) If we accept the identification Beowulf = Bjarki (see below, 
pp 60-1 ) a further argument for the equation of Geatas and Gotar will 
be found m the fact that Bjarki travels to Denmark from Gautland 
just as Beowulf from the land of the Geatas, Bjarki is the brother of 
the king of the Gautar, Beowulf the nephew of the king of the Geatas 

(6) No argument as to the meaning of Geatas can be drawn from 
the fact that Gregory calls Chlochilaicus (Hygelac) a Dane For it 
is clear from Beowulf that, whatever else they may have been, the 
Geatas were not Danes Either, then, Gregory must be misinformed, 
or he must be usmg the word Dane vaguely, to cover any kind of 
Scandinavian pirate 

(7) Probably what has weighed most heavily (often perhaps not 
consciously) in gammg converts to the “Jute-hypothesis” has been 
the conviction that “in ancient times each nation celebrated in song 
its own heroes alone ” Hence one set of soholars, accepting the 
identification of the Geatas with the Scandinavian Gotar, have argued 
that Deowulf is therefore simply a translation from a Scandinavian 
Gfitish original Others, accepting Beowulf as an English poem, have 

1 See Schucfc, Folknapinet Geatas, 22 etc 
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argued that the Geatas who are celebrated in it must therefore be 
one of the tnbes that settled in England, and have therefore favoured 
the “Jute theory ” But the a pnon assumption that each Germanic 
tribe celebrated in song its own national heroes only is demonstrably 
inoorreot 1 . 

Bul/m none of £he accounts of the warfare of these Scandi- 
navian Kings, whether written in Norse or monkish Latin, is 
there mention of any name corresponding to that of Beowulf, 
as king of the Geatas Whether he is as histone as the other 
kings with whom in^our poem he is brought into contact, we 
cannot say. 

It has been generally held that the Beowulf of our poem 
is compounded out of two elements . that an histone Beowulf, 
king of the Geatas, has been combined with a mythological 
figure Beowa 2 , a god of the ancient Angles that the histoncal 
achievements against Frisians and Swedes belong to the king, 
the mythological adventures with giants and dragons to the 
god. But there is no conclusive evidence for either of these 
presumed component parts of our hero, J To the god Beowa 
we shall have to return later here it is enough to note that 
fyhe current assumption that there was a king Beowulf of the 
Geatas lacks confirmation from Scandinavian sources 

And one piece of evidence there is, which tends to show that 
Beowulf is not an historic king at all, but that his adventures 
have been violently inserted amid the historic names of the 
kings of the Geatas Members of the families m Beowulf which 
we have reason to think histone bear names which alliterate 
the one with the other. The inference seems to be that it was 
customary, when a Scandinavian pnnee was named in the 
Sixth Century, to give him a name which had an initial letter 
similar to that of his father care was thus taken that metrical 
difficulties should not prevent the names of father and son being 
linked together m song 8 In the case of Beowulf himself, 
however, this rule breaks down. Beowulf seems an intruder 

1 See below, p 98 and Appendix (E), The “Jute Question ” 

* See below, pp 4-5 etc 

* Oink (Heltedegtning , 1, 22 etc ) The Danish house — Kealidene, Heorogar, 

Hrothgar, Halga, Heoroweard, Hrethnc, Hrothmund, Hrothulf tha Swedish — 
Ongentheow, Onela, Ohthere, Eanmund, Eadgils, the Geatio— Hrethe], Here- 
beald, Hjethoyn, Hygelac, Heardred. The same principle u strongly marked 
m the Old English pedigrees. • 
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into the house of Hrethel. It may be answered that since he 
watTbllly the uffeprmgof a daughter of that house, and since 
that daughter had three brothers, there would have been no 
prospect of his becoming king, when he was named But 
neither does his name fit m with that of thq other great house 
with which he is supposed to be connected ) Wiglaf, son of 
Wihstan of the Wffigmundmgas, was named according to the 
familiar rules . but'Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, seems an intruder 
m that family as well ) 

This failure to fall in with the alliterative scheme, and the 
absence of confirmation from external evidence, are, (of course, 
not m themselves enough to prove that the reign of Beowulf 
over the Geatas is a poetic figment And indeed our poem may 
quite possibly be true tp historic fact in representing him as 
the last of the great kings of the Geatas, after whose death 
his people have nothing but national disastef to expect 1 It 
would be iJtrange] that this last and most mighty and mag- 
nanimous of the kings of the Geatas should have been forgotten 
in Scandinavian lands (that outside Beowulf nothing Bhould be 
known of his reign - But when we consider how little, outside 
Beowulf, we know of the Geatic kingdom at all, we cannot 
pronounce such oblivion impossible 

What tells much more against Beowulf as a histone Geatic ' 
king is that there is always apt to be something extravagant 
and unreal about what the poem tells us of his deeds, con- 1 
trastrag with the sober and histone way m which other kings,! 
like Hrothgar or Hygelac or Eadgils, are referred to True, we 
must not disqualify Beowulf forthwith because he slew a 
dragon® ) SevBal unimpeachably histoncal persons have done 
this so SgtstX an authonty as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
assures us fiery dragons were flying m Northumbria as 

* As is dJP|^^Kby Sohuck (Studier » Beowulf-tagan, 27) 

* “ DragonV|0^^v more frequent, not less frequent, the nearer we come 

to histone tunelf'^^K, Heltedxgtnxng, i, 313 The dragon survived much later 
m Europe than® )unHn generally reoogmzed He was flying from Mount 
Pilatus m 1149 (See J Soheuohzer, Itinera per Helvetia e Alpinas regwnee, 
1723, m, p 386 ) The same authonty quotes accounts of dragons authenti- 
cated by priests, his own con temporaries, and supplies many bloodcurdling 
engrav ings of the same . 
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< But (and this is the serious difficulty) even when Beowulf 
is depicted in quite histone circumstances, there is still some- 
thing unsubstantial about his actions When, in the midst of 
the stnctly histoncal account of Hygelac’s overthrow, we are 
told that Beowulf swam home beanng thirty suits of armour, 
’this is as fantastic as the account of his swimming home from 
Grendel’s lair with GrendePs head and the magic swordhiltj 
We may well doubt whether there is any more kernel of histone 
fact in the one feat than in the other 1 * (Again, we are told how 
Beowulf defended the young pnnee Heardred, Hygelac’s son. 
Where was he, then, when Heardred was defeated and slain ? 
(To protect and if necessary avenge his lord upon the battle- 
field was the essential duty of the Germamc retainer Yet 
Beowulf has no part to play m the episode of the death of 
Heardred He is simply ignored till it is over True, we 
are told that if! later days he did take vengeance, by sup- 
porting the claims of Eadgils, the pretender, against Onela, the 
slayer of Heardred But here again difficulties meet us • for 
the Scandinavian authorities, whilst they agree that Eadgils 
overthrew Onela by the use of foreign auxiliaries, represent 
these auxiliaries as Danish retainers, dispatched by the Danish 
king Hrothulf The chief of these Damsh retainers is Bothvar 
Bjarki, who, as we shall see later, has been thought to stand 
m some relation to Beowulf But Bothvar is never regarded 
as king of the Geatas and the fact remains that Beowulf is at 
variance with our other authorities in representing Eadgils as 
having been placed on the throne by a Geatic rather than by 
a Danish force Yet this Geatic expedition against Onela is, 
with the exception of the dragon episode, the only event which 
our poem has to narrate concerning Beowulf’s long reign of 
fifty years ((And m other respects the reign is shadowy. 
Beowulf, we are told, came to the throne at a time of utter 
national distress, he had a long and prosperous reign, and 
became so powerful that he was able to dethrone the mighty® 
Swedish king Onela, and place m his stead the miserable 
fugitive 8 Eadgils Yet, after this half century of success, the 

1 Cf on this point Klaeber in Anglia, xxxvi (1912) p 190. 

• 1 2382 * 1 2393 
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kingdom is depicted upon Beowulf’s death as being in the same 
jf tottering condition m which it stood at the time when he is 
represented as having come to the throne, after the fall of 
Heardred 

The destruction one after the other of fche descendants of 
Hrethel sounds histone : at any rate it possesses vensimilitude 
But the picture of the childless Beowulf, dying, after a glonous 
reign, in extreme old age, having apparently made no previous 
arrangements for the succession, so that Wiglaf, a youth 
hitherto qmte untned in war, steps at once into the place of 
command on account of his valour in slaying the dragon — this 
is a picture which lacks all histone probability. 

I cannot avoid a suspicion that the fifty years’ reign of 
Beowulf ^ over the Geatas may qmte conceivably be a poetic 
fiction 1 , that the downfall of the Geatic kingdom and its 
absorption in Sweden were very possibly brought about by the 
destruction* of Hygel&c and all his warriors at the mouth of 
the Rhine] 

Such an event would have given the Swedes their op- 
portunity for vengeance they may have swooped down, de- 
stroyed Heardred, and utterly crushed the independent 
kingdom of the Geatas before the younger generation had 
time to grow up into fighting men 

'To the fabulous achievements of Beowulf, his fight with 
Grendel, GrendePs dam, and the dragon, it will be necessary 
to return later As to his other feats, all we can say is that 
the common assumption that they rest upon an histone founda- 
tion does not seem to be capable of proof. But that they have 
an histone background is indisputable ) 


Section III Heorot and the Danish Kings 

( Of the Danish kings mentioned in Beowulf, we have first 
Scyld Scefing, the foundling, an ancient and probably a mythi- 
cal figure, then Beowulf, son of Scyld, who seems an intruder 
among the Danish kings, since the Danish records know nothing 

1 Of oourse, even if Beowulfs reign over the Geatas is not historic, this 
docs not exclude the possibility of his haying some historic foundation 
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of him, and since his name does not alliterate with those of 
either his reputed father or his reputed son. Then comes the 
“ high ” Healfdene, to whom four children were born . Heorogar, 
Hrothgar, Halga “the good,” and a daughter who was wedded 
to the Swedish king Since Hrothgar is represented as an elder 
contemporary of Hygelac, we must date 1 Healfdene and his sons, 
should they be historic characters, between a.d 430 and 520y 
Now it is noteworthy that just after A d 500 the Danes 
first become widely known, and the name “Danes” first meets 
us in Latin and Greek authors And this cannot be explained 
on the ground that the North has become more familiar to 
dwellers in the classical lands on the contrary far less is 
known concerning the geography of the North Sea and the 
Baltic than had been the case four or five centuries before 
Tacitus and Ptolemy knew of many tribes inhabiting what is 
now Denmark, feut not of the Danes the writers in Ravenna 
and Constantinople in the sixth century, though much less 
well informed on the geography of the North, know of the 
Danes as amongst the most powerful nations there Beowulf 
is, then, supported by the Latin and Greek records when it 
depicts these rulers of Denmark as a house of mighty kings, the 
fame of whose realm spread far and wide We cannot tell to 
what extent this realm was made by the driving forth of alien 
nations from Denmark, to what extent by the coming together 
(under the common name of Danes) of many tribes which had 
hitherto been known by other distinct names 

The pedigree of the house of Healfdene can be constructed 
from the references in Beowulf Healfdene’s three sons, 
Heorogar, Hrothgar, Halga, are presumably enumerated m 
order of age, since Hrothgar mentions Heorogar, but not Halga, 
as his senior 2 Heorogar left a son Heoroweard 3 * * , but it is m 
accordance with Teutonic custom that Hrothgar should have 
succeeded to the throne if, as we may well suppose, Heoroweard 
was too young to be trusted with the kingship . 

1 Attempts at working out the ohronology of Beowulf have been made by 

Gering (in his translation) and by Heusler (Archtv, cxxiv, 9-14) On the 

whole the chronology of Beowulf is self-consistent, but there ar 9 one or two 

discrepancies which do not admit of solution 

9 L 468 9 1 2161 • 
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The younger brother Halga is never mentioned during 
Beowulf s visit to Heorot, and the presumption is that he is 
already dead 

The Hrothulf who, both in Beowulf and WtdsUh, is linked 
with King Hrothgar, almost as his equal, 1 $ clearly the son of 
Halga . for he is Hrothgar’s nephew 1 , and yet he is not the son 
of Heorogar 2 . The mention of how Hrothgar shielded this 
Hrothulf when he was a child confirms us in the belief that 
his father Halga had died early. Yet, though he thus belongs 
to the youngest branch of the family, Hrothulf is clearly older 
than Hrethric and Hrothmund, - the two sons of Hrothgar, 
whose youth, m spite of the age of their father, is striking 
The seat of honour occupied by Hrothulf 3 is contrasted with 
the undistinguished place of his two young cousins, sitting 
among the giogoth 4 Nevertheless Hrothgar and his wife ex- 
pect their son, not their nephew, to succeed»to the throne 5 6 
Very small* acquaintance with the history of royal houses in 
these lawless Teutonic times is enough to show us that trouble 
is likely to be in store 


So much can be made out from the English sources, Beowulf 
and Widsith Turning now to the Scandinavian records, we 
find much confusion as to details, and as to the characters of 
the heroes but the relationships are the same as in the Old 
English poem 

Heorogar is, it is true, forgotten; and though a name 
Hiarwarus is found m Saxo corresponding to that of Heoroweard, 
the son of Heorogar, in Beowulf, this Hiarwarus is cut off from 
the family, now that his father is no longer remembered 
Accordingly the Halfdan of Danish tradition (Haldanus m 
Saxo’s Latin = 0 E Healfdene) has only two sons, Hroar 

1 Widsith, 1 46 

* Beowulf, 1 2160 Had Hrothulf been a son of Heorogar he could not have 

been passed over in silence here Neither can Hrothulf be Hrothgar’e sister’s 
son for since the Sister married the Swedish king, Hrothulf would in that 
case be a Swedish prince, and presumably would be living at the Swedish 
oourt, and bearing a name connected by alliteration with those of the Swedish, 
not the Danish houBe Besides, had he been a Swedish prince, he must have 

been heard of m connection with the dynastio quarrels of the Swedish house 

* U. 1163-5 * 1L 1188-91 

6 1L 1180 etc 
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(Saxo’s Roe, corresponding to 0 E Hrothgar) and Helgi 
(Saxo’s Helgo . = 0 E. Halga) Helgi is the father of Rolf 
Kraki (Saxo’s Roluo = 0 E Hrothulf), the type of the noble 
king, the Arthur of Denmark 

And, just as A#hur holds court at Camelot, or Charlemagne 
is at home ad Ais, a sa capele, so the Scandinavian traditions 
represent Rolf Kraki as keeping house at Leire ( Lethra , Hleifrar 
gard’r) 

Accounts of all these kings, and above all of Rolf Kraki, meet us 
in a number of Scandinavian documents, of which three are par- 
ticularly important 

(1) Saxo Grammaticus (the lettered), the earlier bookB of whose 
Histona Damca are a storehouse of Scandinavian tradition and poetry, 
clothed in a difficult and bombastic, but always amusing, Latin. 
How much later than the English these Scandinavian sources are, 
we can realize by remembering that when Saxo was putting the 
finishing touches to his history. King John was ruling in England 

There are also a number of other Danish-Latin histones and 
genealogies • 

(2) The Icelandic Saga oj Bolf Kraki , a late document belonging 
to the end of the middle ages, but nevertheless containing valuable 
matter 

( 3 ) The Icelandic Skjoldunga saga, extant only in a Latin summary 
of the end of the sixteenth century 

Section IV Leire and Heorot. 

The village of Leire remains to the present day. It stands 
near the north coast of the island of Seeland, some five miles 
from Roskilde and three miles from the sea, in a gentle valley, 
through the midst of which flows a small stream The village 
itself consists of a tiny cluster of cottages the outstanding 
feature of the place is formed by the huge grave mounds 
scattered around in all directions 

The tourist, walkfng amid these cottages and mounds, may 
feel fairly confident that he is standing on the site of Heorot 
There are two distinct stages in this identification it must 
be proved (a) that the modem Leire occupies the site of the 
Leire ( Lethra ) where Rolf Kraki ruled, and ( b ) that the Leire of 
Rolf Kraki was built on the site of Heorot 

(a) That the modern Leire occupies the site of the ancient 
Leire has indeed been disputed 1 , but seems hardly open to 

1 Doubts are expressed, for example, m Trap’s monumental topographical 
work (Kongenlcet Danmark, n, 328, 1898) • 
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doubt, in view of the express words of the Danish chroniclers 1 . 
It is true that the mounds, which these early chroniclers 
probably imagined as covering the ashes of ‘ Haldanus ’ or ‘ Roe,’ 
and which later antiquanes dubbed with the names of other 
kings, are now thought to belong, not to the iime of Hrothgar, 
but to the Stone or Bronze Ages. But this evidence that 
Leire was a place of importance thousands of years before 
Hrothgar or Hrothulf was bom, in no wise invalidates the 
overwhelming evidence that it was their residence also 

The equation of the modem Leire wit£ the Leire of Rolf 
Kraki we may then accept We cannot be quite so sure of 
our thesis (b)- that the ancient Leire was identical with the 
site where Hrothgar built Heorot. But it is highly probable 
for although Leire is more particularly connected with the 
memory of Rolf Kraki himself, we are assured, in one of the 
mediaeval Danish chronicles, that Leire was tUte royal seat of 
Rolf’s predecessors as well of Ro (Hrothgar) and of Ro’s 
father and that Ro “enriched it with great magnificence 2 ” 
Ro also, according to this chronicler, heaped a mound at 
Leire over the grave of his father, and was himself buried at 
Leire under another mound 

Now since the Danish tradition represents Hrothgar as 
enriching his royal town of Leire, whilst English tradition 
commemorates him as a builder king, constructing a royal hall 
“greater than the sons of men had ever heard speak of” — it 
becomes very probable that the two traditions are reflections of 
the same fact, and that the site of that hall was Leire That 
Heorot, the picturesque name of the hall itself, should, in 
English tradition, have been remembered, whilst that of the 
town where it was built had been forgotten, is natural 8 For 

1 For example Sweyn Aageson (c 1200) had no doubt that the little milage 
of Leire near Roskilde was identical with the Leire of story Rolf Kraki, occtsus 
in Lethra, qvae tunc famosissima Regis extitit curia, nunc autem Roskildenst 
vicina civitati, inter abjectissima ferme vix colitur oppida Svenoms Aggorus 
Historia Regum Danine, in Langebek, I, 46 

' Ro patrem vero suum Van colle apud Lethram tumulavit Sialandie ubi 
sedem regni pro eo pater constituit, qvam ipse post eum divitns muUtpltctbus 
ditavit In the so-called Annates Esromenses, in Langebek, i, 224 Cf Oink, 
Heltedigining,i, 188, 194 For further evidence, 9ee Appendix (G) below 

* We must not think of Heorot as an isolated oountry seat The Royal Hall 
v ould stand in the middle of the Royal Village, as in the case of the halls of Attda 
(Pnscus in Moller’s Fragmenta, rv, *86) or Cjnewulf ( A 8 Cb> omcle. Anno 766) 


O. B 
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though the names of heroes survived m such numbers, after 
the settlement of the Angles m England, it was very rarely 
indeed, so far as we can judge, that the Angles and Saxons 
continued to have any clear idea concerning the places which 
had been familiar to their forefathers, but which they them- 
selves had never seen. 

Further, the names of both Hrothgar and Hrothulf are linked 
with Heorot in English tradition in the same way as those of 
Roe and Rolf are with Leire in Danish chronicles 

r 

Yet there is some httle doubt, though not such as need 
seriously trouble us, as to this identification of the site of 
Heorot with Leire Two causes especially have led students to 
doubt the connection of Roe (Hrothgar) with Leire, and to place 
elsewhere the great hall Heorot which he built 

In the first place, Rolf Kraki came to be so intimately as- 
sociated with Leire that his connection overshadowed that of 
Roe, and Saxo even goes so far in one place as to represent 
Leire as having been founded by Rolf 1 In that case Leire 
clearly could not be the place where Rolf’s predecessor built 
his royal hall But that Saxo is m error here seems clear, for 
elsewhere he himself speaks of Leire as being a Damsh strong- 
hold when Rolf was a child 2 

In the second place, Roe is credited with having founded 
the neighbouring town of Roskilde (Roe’s spring ) 3 so that some 
have wished to locate Heorot there, rather than at Leire, five 
miles to the west But against this identification of Heorot 
with Roskilde it must be noted that Roe is said to have built 
Roskilde, not as a capital for himself, but as a market-place for 
the merchants there is no suggestion that it was his royal 
town, though in time it became the capital, and its cathedral 
ib still the Westminster Abbey of Denmark 

What at first sight looks so much in favour of our equating 

1 Lethram pergitur, quod opptdum, a Holuone constructum eximiisque regm 
opibus illustraturn, ceteris conjimum prouinciarum urbibus regie fundacioms el 
sails auctontale prestabat Saxo, Book n (ed Holder, p 58) 

* His cognitis Helgo fihum Sohionem Lethnca arce conclusit, heredis saluti 
consuliurus (p 52) 

s A Roe, Roskildia conduct memoratur Saxo, Book n (ed Holder, p 51) 
Koe’s spring, after being a feature of the town throughout the ages, is now 
(owing perhaps to its sources having been tapped by a neighbouring mineral- 
water factory) represented only by a pumf> in a market-garden 
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Roskilde with Heorot — the presence in its name of the element 
Ro (Hrothgar) — is in reality the most suspicious thing about 
the identification There are other names m Denmark with 
the element Ro, m places where it is quite impossible to suppose 
that the king’s name is commemorated .Some other ex- 
planation of the name has therefore to be sought, and it is 
very probable that Roskilde meant originally not “Hrothgar’s 
spring,” but “the horses’ spring,” and that the connection 
with King Ro is simply one of those mevitaljje pieces of popular 
etymology which take place so soon as the true origin of a 
name is forgotten 1 

Leire has, then, a much better claim than Roskilde to being 
the site of Heorot and geographical considerations confirm 
this For Heorot is clearly imagined by the poet of Beowulf 
as being some distance inland, and this, whilst it suits ad- 
mirably the position of Leire, is quite inapplicable to Roskilde, 
which is situated on the sea at the head of the Roskilde fjord 2 . 
Of course we must not expect to find the poet of Beowulf, or 
indeed any epic poet, minutely exact m his geography At 
the same time it is clear that at the time Beowulf was written 
there were traditions extant, dealing with the attack made 
upon Heorot by the ancestral foes of the Danes, a tribe called 
the Heathobeardan These accounts of the fighting around 
Heorot must have preserved the general impression of its 
situation, precisely as from the Iliad we know that Troy is 
neither on the sea nor yet very remote from it A poet would 
draw on his imagination for details, but would hardly alter 
a feature like this 

In these matters absolute certainty cannot be reached, 
but we may be fairly sure that the spot where Hrothgar built 
his “Hart-Hall” and where Hrothulf held that court to which 
the North ever after looked for its pattern of chivalry was 

1 I owe this paragraph to information kindly supplied me by Dr Sofus 
Larsen, librarian of the University Library, Copenhagen 

8 It was Once believed that, m prehistoric times, the sea oame up to Leire 
also (Ferchhammer Steenstrup and Worsaae Unders^gelser i geologink-anh- 
qvansk Reining Kjabenhavn, 1851) A most exact scrutiny of the geology 
of the ooast-lme has proved this to be erroneous (Danmarks geologists 
Unders^gelse IR 6 Beskrivelse til Kaartbladene Krfbenhavn og Roskilde, af 
K Rhrdam, Kjhbenhavn, 1899 ) 

2—2 
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Leire, where the grave mounds nse out of the waving corn- 
fields 1 . 


Section V The Heathobeardan. 

Now, as Beowulf is the one long Old English poem which 
happens to have been preserved, we, drawing our ideas of 
Old English story almost exclusively from it, naturally think 
of Heorot as the scene of the fight with Grendel 

But m the short poem of Widsith, almost certainly older 
than Beowulf, we have a catalogue of the characters of the 
Old English heroic poetry This catalogue is dry in itself, 
but is of the greatest interest for the light it throws upon Old 
Germanic heroic legends and the history behind them. And 
from Widsith it is clear that the rule of Hrothgar and Hrothulf 
at Heorot and the attack of the Heathobeardan upon them, 
rather than any story of monster-quelling, was ‘what the old 
poets more particularly associated with the name of Heorot 
The passage in Widsith runs 

"For a very long time did Hrothgar and Hrothwulf, uncle and 
nephew, hold the peace together, after they had driven away the race 
of the Vikmgs and humbled the array of Ingeld, had hewed down at 
Heorot the host of the Heathobeardan ” 

The details of this war can be reconstructed, partly from 
the allusions in Beowulf, partly from the Scandinavian accounts 
The Scandinavian versions are less primitive and lustonc 
They have forgotten all about the Heathobeardan as an in- 
dependent tribe, and, whilst remembering the names of the 
leading chieftains on both sides, they see m them members of 
two rival branches of the Danish royal house , 

We gather from Beowulf that for generations a blood feud 
has raged between the Danes and the Heathobeardan. Nothing 
is told us in Beowulf about the king Healfdene, except that he 

1 The presence at Leire of early remains makes it tempting to suppose 
that it may have been from very primitive times a stronghold or sacredplace 
It is impossible here to examine these conjectures, which would oonnect Heorot 
ultimately with the “sacred place on the isle of the ocean” mentioned by 
Tacitus The curious may he referred to Much m P B B x vn >96-8 , Mogk in 
Pauls Grdr (2) m, 367 , Kock m the Swedish HisUyruk Ttdsknft, 1896, 162 etc ; 
and particularly to the articles by Sarrazui Die HiTech Halle in Anglia, XJX, 
368-91, Neue Heourulfetudien {Her Grendefoee) m Engl Stud ih, 6-18 
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was fierce in war and that he lived to be old From the Scan- 
dinavian stones it seems clear that he was concerned in the 
Heathobard feud According to some later Scandinavian 
accounts he was slain by Frothi (= Froda, whom we know 
from Beowulf to have been king of the Heathobeardan) and 
this may well have been the histone fact 1 . How Hroar and 
Helgi (Hrothgar and Halga), the sons of Halfdan (Healfdene), 
evaded the pursuit of Frothi, we learn from the Scandinavian 
tales , whether the Old English story knew anything of their 
hair-breadth escapes we cannot tell. Ultimately, the saga tells 
us, Hroar and Helgi, m revenge foT their father’s death, burnt 
the hall over the head of his slayer, Frothi 2 To judge from 
the hints m Beowulf , it would rather seem that the Old English 
tradition represented this vengeance upon Froda as having 
been inflicted in a pitched battle The eldest brother Heorogar 
— known only to the English story — perhaps toftk his share in 
this feat But, after his brothers Heorogar and Halga were 
dead, Hrothgar, left alone, and feanng vengeance in his turn, 
strove to compose the feud by wedding his daughter Freawaru 
to Ingeld, the son of Froda So much we learn from the 
report which Beowulf gives, on his return home, to Hygelac, 
as to the state of things at the Danish court 

Beowulf is depicted as carrying a very sage head upon his 
young shoulders, and he gives evidence of his astuteness by 
predicting 3 that the peace which Hrothgar has purchased will 
not be lasting. Some Heathobard survivor of the fight in 
which Froda fell, will, he thinks, see a young Dane in the 
retinue of Freawaru proudly pacing the hall, wearing the 
treasures which his father had won from the Heathobeardan. 
Then the old warrior will urge on his younger comrade “ Canst 
thou, my lord, tell the sword, the dear iron, which thy father 
earned to the fight when he bore helm for the last time, when 
the Danes slew him and had the victory 2 And now the son 

1 This seems to me much more probable than, as Oink supposes, that Froda 
fell in battle against Healfdene (Slcjoldungasaga, 162 [80]) 

* Saga of Rolf Kraki , cap rv 

1 Oink wishes to read the whole of this account, not as a prediction in the 
present future tense, but as a narrative of past events in the histone present 
{Hdtedxgtmng, i, 16 • n, 38 ) Considering the rarity of the histone present 
idiom in Old English poetry, this ‘seems exceedingly unlikely 
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of one of these slayeis paces the hall, proud of his arms, boasts 
of the slaughter and wears the precious sword which thou by 
nght shouldst wield 1 2 .” 

Such a reminder as this no Germanic warrior could long 
resist So, Beowulf thinks, the young Dane will be slain; 
Ingeld will cease to take joy m his bride, and the old feud 
will break out afresh. 

That it did so we know from Widsith, and from the same 
source we know that this Heathobard attack was repulsed by 
the combined strength of Hrothgar and his nephew Hrothulf 

But the tragic figure of Ingeld, hesitating between love for 
his father and love for his wife, between the duty of vengeance 
and his plighted word, was one which was sure to attract the 
interest of the old heroic poets more even than those of the 
victorious uncle and nephew In the eighth century Alcuin, 
the Northumbrian, quotes Ingeld as the typical hero of song. 
Writing to a bishop of Lindisfarne, he reproves the monks for 
their fondness for the old stones about heathen kings, who are 
now lamenting their sms in Hell “ in the Refectory,” he sayB, 
“the Bible should be read the lector heard, not the harper 
patristic sermons rather than pagan songs For what has 
Ingeld to do with Christ 22 ” This protest testifies eloquently 
to the popularity of the Ingeld story, and further evidence is 
possibly afforded by the fact that few heroes of story seem to 
have had so many namesakes m Eighth Century England 

What is emphasized m Beowulf is not so much the struggle 
in the mind of Ingeld as the stern, unforgiving temper of the 
grim old warrior who will not let the feud die down , and this 
is the case also with the Danish versions, preserved to us in 
the Latin of Saxo Grammaticus In two songs (translated by 
Saxo into “delightful sapphics”) the old warrior Starcatherus 
stirs up Ingellus to his revenge 

“ Why, Ingeld, buried in vice, dost thou delay to avenge thy father ? 

Wilt thou endure patiently the slaughter of thy righteous sire 1,. 

1 11 2047-2066 

2 Verba dei legantur in sacerdotah cormvio, tbi decet lectoam audtrt, non 

cithanetam, sermones patrum, non carmina genhlium Quid Hmield-ue cum 
Chneto ? See Jaffe's Monumenta Akuimana ( Bibliotheca Rer Germ vi), 
Berlin, 1873, p 367, Epiatolae, 81 * 
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Whilst thou takes t pleasure in honouring thy bnde, laden with 
gems, and bright with golden vestments, grief torments us, coupled 
with shame, as we bewail thine infamies 

Whilst headlong lust urges thee, our troubled mind recalls the 
fashion of an earlier day, and admonishes us to grieve over many 
things 

For we reckon otherwise than thou the crime of the foes, whom 
now thou holdest m honour , wherefore the face of this age is a burden 
to me, who have known the old ways 

By nought more would I desire to be blessed, if, Froda, I might 
see those guilty of thy murder paying the due penalty of such a 
crime 1 ” 

Starkath came to be one of the be^l-known figures in 
Scandinavian legend, the type of the fierce, unrelenting warrior 
Even m death his severed head bit the earth or according to 
another version “ the trunk fought on when the head was gone 2 ” 
Nor did the Northern imagination leave him there It loved 
to follow him below, and to indulge in conjectures as to his 
bearing in the pit of Hell 3 
• 

Who the Heathobeardan were is uncertam n is frequently 
argued that they are identical with the Longobardi , that the words 
Heatho-Bard and Long-Bard correspond, just as we get sometimes 
Gar-Dene, sometimes H ring- Dene (So HTeyne, Bremer in Pauls 
Grdr (2) m, 949 etc ) The evidence for this is however unsatisfactory 
(see Chambers, Widsith, 205) Since the year 186 A D onwards the 
Longobardi were dwelling far inland, and were certainly never in a 
position from which an attack upon the Danes would hav e been 
practicable If, therefore, we accept the identification of Heatho- 
Bard and Long-Bard, we must suppose the Heathobeardan of Beoumlf 
to have been not the Longobardi of history, but a separate portion of the 
people, which had been left behind on the shores of the Baltic, when 
the mam body went south But as we have no evidence for any such 
offshoot from the mam tribe, it is misleading to speak of the Heatho- 
beardan as identical with the Longobardi and although the similarity 
of one clement in the name suggests some primitive relationship, 
that relationship may well have been exceedingly remote 4 


1 Saxo, Book vi (ed Holder, 205 212-13) 

The contrast between this lyrical outburst, and the matter-of-fact speech 
m which the old warrior in Beoumlf eggs on the younger man, is thoroughly 
characteristic of the difference between Old English and Old Scandinavian 
heroic poetry This difference is very noticeable whenever we have occasion 
to compare a passage in Beowulf with any parallel passage in a Scandinavian 
poem, and should be carefully pondered by those who still believe that Beoumlf 

is, in its present form, a translation from the Scandinavian 

* Saxo Book vm (ed Holder p 274), Helga kvi fa Hundtngsbana n, 19 


See also Bugge, Belge-digtene, 167 

» pattr porstevns Sheiks in Flateyjarbdk (ed Vigffisson and Unger), I, 416 
* Similarly, there is oertainly a primitive connection between the names 
of the Geatas (Gautar) and of the Goths but they are quite distinct peoples, 
we should not be justified in speaking of the Geatas as identical with the Goths 
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It has further been proposed to identify the Heathobeardan with the 
Heruh 1 * * 4 . The Heruh came from the Scandinavian distrust, overran 
Europe, and became famous for their valour, savagery, and value as 
light-armed troops If the Heathobeardan are identical with the 
Heruh, and if what we are told of the customs of the Heruh is true, 
Freawaru was certainly to be pitied The Heruh were accustomed 
to put to death their siok and aged . and to compel widows to commit 
suicide ' 

The supposed identity of the Heruh with the Heathobeardan is 
however very doubtful It rests solely upon the statement of Jordanes 
that they had been driven from their homes by the Danes (Dam 
Herulos proprus sedibus expulerunt) This is inconclusive, since the 
growth of the Danish power is likely enough to have led to collisions 
with more than oitc tribe In fact Beowulf tells us that Scyld “tore 
away the mead benches from many a people ” On the other hand 
the dissimilarity of names is not conclusive evidence against the 
identification, for the word Heruh is pretty certainly the same as the 
Old English Eorlas, and is a complimentary nick-name applied by 
the tribe to themselves, rather than their original racial designation 
Nothing, then, is really known of the Heathobeardan, except that 
evidence points to their having dwelt somewhere on the Baltic* 
The Scandinavian sources which have preserved the memory of 
this feud ha v< 4 transformed it m an extraordinary way The Heatho- 
beardan came to be quite forgotten, although maybe jsome trace of 
their name remains in Hothbrodd, who is represented as the foe of 
Roe (Hrothgar) and Rolf (Krothulf) When the Heathobeardan were 
forgotten, Froda and Ingeld were left without any subjects, and 
naturally came to be regarded, like Healfdene and the other kmgB 
with whom they were associated in story, as Danish kmgB Ac- 
cordingly the tale developed in Scandmavian lands in two ways 
Some documents, and especially the Icelandic ones 8 , represent the 
struggle as a feud between two branches of the Danish royal house 
Even here there is no agreement who is the usurper and who the 
victim, so that sometimes it is Froda and sometimes Healfdene who 
is represented as the traitor and murderer 

But another version* — the Danish — whilst making Froda and 
Ingeld into Danish kings, separates their story altogether from that 
of Healfdene and his house m this version the quarrel is still thought 
of as being between two nations, not as between the rightful heir to 
the throne and a treacherous and relentless usurper Accordingly 
the feud is such as may be, at any rate temporarily, laid aside, peace 
between the contending parties is not out of the question. This 
version therefore preserves much more of the original character of 
the story, for it remains the tale of a young prince who, willing to 
marry into the house of his ancestral foes and to forgive and forget 
the old feud, is stirred by his more unrelenting henchman into takmg 
vengeance for bis father But, owing to the pnnee having come to 
be represented as a Dane, patriotic reasons have suggested to the 

1 Mullenhoff ( Beovulf , 29-32) followed by Much (P B B xvn, 201) and 
Heinzel (A f d A xvi, 271) The best aocount of the Heruh is in Procomus 
(Bell Oott n, 14. 15) 1 

* See also Oink, HeUedvgtmng, I, 21, 22- Sarrazin in Engl Shut xm, n : 
Bugge, Helgi-ixgtene. 151-63, 181 Chambers, Widsith, p 82 (note), pp 205-6’ 

* Saga of Rolf Krakt Skjoldungataga 

4 Best represented in Saxo 
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Danish poets and historians a quite different conclusion to the story. 
Instead of being routed, Ingeld, m Saxo, is successful in his revenge' 
See Neckel, Studien Uber Froth \nZfd A xlv m , 182 Heusler Zur 
Sktoldungendi chtung mZf d A XI.vm, 57 : Oink, Skgoldungasaga, 1894 
112 [30]; Olrik, HeUedigtmng, n, 11 etc : Oink, Sakses Oldhistone., 
222-6: Chambers, Widtxth, pp 79-81. 


Section VI. Hrothulf. 

Yet, although the Icelandic sources are wrong m repre- 
senting Froda and Ingeld as Danes, they are not altogether 
wrong m representing the Danish royal house as divided 
against itself Only they fail to place the blame where it 
really lay For none of the Scandinavian sources attribute 
any act of injustice or usurpation to Rolf Kraki He is the 
ideal king, and his title to the throne is not supposed to be 
doubtful. 

Yet we saw that, in Beowulf, the positiofl of Hrothulf is 
represented* as an ambiguous one 1 , he is the king’s too powerful 
nephew, whose claims may prejudice those of his less dis- 
tinguished young cousins, the king’s sons, and the speech of 
queen Wealhtheow is heavy with foreboding “I know,” she 
says, “ that my gracious Hrothulf will support the young princes 
in honour, if thou, King of the Scyldmgs, shouldst leave the 
world sooner than he. I ween that he will requite our children, 
if he remembers all which we two have done for his pleasure 
and honour, being yet a child 8 ” Whilst Hrethnc and Hroth- 
mund, the sons of King Hrothgar, have to sit with the juniors, 
the giogoth 3 , Hrothulf is a man of tried valour, who sits side 
by side with the king, “where the two good ones sat, uncle 
and nephew as yet was there peace between them, and each 
was true to the other 4 ” 

Again we have mention of “ Hrothgar and Hrothulf 
Heorot was filled full of friends at that time the mighty Scylding 
folk in no wise worked treachery 5 ” Similarly m Widsith the 
mention of Hrothgar and Hrothulf together seems to stir the 
poet to dark sayings “For o very long time did Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, jincle and nephew, hold the peace together*.” 

1 See above, p 15 * 11 1180-87 * U 1188—91 

« U 1163-5. 6 & 1017-19. • 1L 46-6 
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The statement that “as yet” or “for a very long time” 
or “at that time” there was peace withm the family, neces- 
sarily imphes that, at last, the peace was broken, that Hrothulf 
quarrelled with Hrothgar, or strove to set aside his sons 1 . 

Further evidence is hardly needed; yet further evidence 
we have by rather comphcated, but qmte unforced, fitting 
together of various Scandinavian authorities, we find that 
Hrothulf deposed and slew his cousin Hrethnc 

Saxo Grammaticus tells us how Roluo (Rolf = 0 N. Hrolfr, 
0 E Hrothulf) slew a certain R^ncus (or Hrserek = 0 E 
Hrethnc) and gave to his own followers all the plunder which he 
found in the city of R^ncus Saxo is here translating an older 
authonty, the Bjarkamdl (now lost), and he did not know who 
Ryincus was he certainly did not regard him as a son or 
successor of Roe (Hrothgar) or as a cousin of Roluo (Hrothulf) 
“Roluo, who laid low R^ncus the son of the covetous Bfkus" 
is Saxo’s phrase (qui natum Bfki Rfiricum strUvil avan) 
This would be a translation of some such phrase m the 
Bjarkamdl as Hreereks ham hntfggvanbauga, “the slayer of 
Hrserek Hnoggvanbaugi 2 ” 

But, when we turn to the genealogy of the Danish kings 8 , we 
actually find a Hreerekr Hnauggvanbaugi given as a king of 
Denmark about the time of Roluo This Rfyncus or Hreerekr 
who was slam by Roluo was then, himself, a king of the Danes, 
and must, therefore, have preceded Roluo on the throne But 
m that case Rjzfacus must be son of Roe, and identical with 
his namesake Hrethnc, the son of Hrothgar, m Beowulf For 
no one but a son of King Roe could have had such a claim to 
the throne as to rule between that king and his all powerful 
nephew Roluo 3 

It is difficult, perhaps, to state this argument m a way 
which will be convincing to those who are not acquainted with 
Saxo’s method of working To those who realize how he treats 

1 For a contrary view see Clarke, Sidelights, 100 

* Saxo has mistaken a title hnoggvanbaugi for a father’s name, (hina) 
hn&ggva Bauqs “(son of the) covetous Baug ” 

* LangfeSgatal in Langebek, I, 5 The succession given in Lcyigfeifgatal is 
Halfdan, Helgi and Hroar, Rolf, Hr«rek it should, of course, run Halfdan, 
Helgi and Hroar, Hrasrek, Rolf Hrserek has been moved from his proper 
plaoe in order to clear Rolf of any suspicion of usurpation 
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ius sources, it will be clear that R^ncus is the son of Roe, and 
is slain by Roluo Translating the words into their Old 
English equivalents, Hrethnc, son of Hrothgar, is slam by 
Hrothulf 

The forebodings of Wealhtheow were justified. 

Hrethnc is then almost certainly an actual histone pnnee 
who was thrust from the throne by Hrothulf Of Hrothmund 1 , 
his brother, Scandinavian authonties seem to know nothing 
He is very likely a poetical fiction, a duplicate of Hrethnc 
For it is very natural that m story the princes whose hves are 
threatened by powerful usurpers should go in pairs Hrethnc 
and Hrothmund go together like Malcolm and Donalbain. 
Their helplessness is thus emphasized over against the one 
mighty figure, Rolf or Macbeth, threatening them 2 

Yet this does not prove Hrothmund unhistonc On the 
contrary it may well happen that the fact i of history will 
coincide with the demands of well-ordered narrative, as was 
the case when Richard of Gloucester murdered two young 
princes in the Tower. 

Two other characters, who meet us m Beowulf, seem to 
have some part to play m this tragedy 

It was a maxim of the old Teutonic poetry, as it is of the 
British Constitution, that the king could do no wrong the 
real fault lay with the adviser If Ermananc the Goth slew 
his wife and his son, or if Irminfnd the Thunngian unwisely 
challenged Theodoric the Frank to battle, this was never 
supposed to be due solely to the recklessness of the monarch 
himself — it was the work of an evil counsellor — a Bikki or an 
Inng. Now we have seen that there is mischief brewing in 
Heorot — and we are introduced to a counsellor Unferth, the 
thyle or official spokesman and adviser of King Hrothgar 
And Unferth is evil His jealous temper is shown by the hostile 
and inhospitable reception which he gives to Beowulf And 
Beowulf’s reply gives us a hint of some darker stain : “ though 

1 1. 1189 

* See Olftk, Eptske Love m Danske Studier, 1908, p. 79 Compare the 
remark of Goethe in Wtlhelm Master, as to the necessity of there being both 
a Rosenorantz and a Guildenstem (Apprenticeship, Book V, chap v) 
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thou hast been the slayer of thine own brethren — thy flesh and 
blood : for that thou shalt suffer damnation m hell, good though 
thy wit ihay be 1 ” One might perhaps think that Beowulf in 
these words was only giving the “countercheck quarrelsome,” 
and indulging in mere reckless abuse, just as Smfjotli (the 
Fitela of Beowulf) m the First Helgt Lay hurls at his foes all 
kinds of outrageous charges assuredly not meant to be taken 
literally. But, as we learn from the Helgi Lay itself, the 
uttering of such unbounded taunts was not considered good 
form , whilst it seems pretty clear that the speech of Beowulf 
to Unferth is intended as an example of justifiable and spirited 
self-defence, not, like the speech of Sinfjotk, as a storehouse of 
things which a well-mannered warrior should not say 

Besides, the taunt of Beowulf is confirmed, although but 
darkly, by the poet himself, in the same passage m which he 
has recorded th£ fears of Wealhtheow lest perhaps Hrothulf 
should not be loyal to Hrothgar and his issue* '“Likewise 
there Unferth the counsellor sat at the foot of the lord of the 
Scyldingas each of them [1 e both Hrothgar and Hrothulf] 
trusted to his spirit that his courage was great, though he had 
not done his duty by his kinsmen at the sword-play 2 .” 

But, granting that Unferth has really been the cause of the 
death of his kinsmen, some scholars have doubted whether we 
are to suppose that he literally slew them himself For, had 
that been the case, they urge, he could not be occupying a place 
of trust with the almost ideal king Hrothgar But the record 
of the historians makes it quite clear that murder of kin did 
happen, and that constantly 8 Amid the tragic complexities 
of heroic life it often could not be avoided. The comitatus- 
system, by which a man was expected to give unflinching 
support to any chief whose service he had entered, must often 
have resulted m slaughter between men united by very close 
bonds of km or friendship Turning from history to saga, we find 
some of the greatest heroes not free from the stam. Sigmund, 

1 11 687-9 • II 1165-8 

* Perhaps saoh murder of km was more common among the aristocratio 
houses than among the bulk of the population (Chadwick, H A 348^ In some 
great families it almost becomes the rule, producing a state of things similar 
to that m present day Afghanistan, where it has become a proverb that a man 
is “as great an enemy as a oonsm” (Pennell, Afghan Frontier, 30) 
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Gunnar, Hogni, Atli, Hrothulf, Heoroweard, Hnsef, Eadgils, 
Haethcyn, Ermananc and Hildebrand were all marred with this 
taint, and indeed were, in many cases, rather to be pitied 
than blamed I doubt, therefore, whether we need try and 
save Unferth’s character by suggesting that the stem words 
of the poet mean only that he had indirectly caused the death 
of his brethren by failing them, in battle, at some critical 
moment 1 . I suspect that this, involving cowardice or incom- 
petence, would have been held the more unpardonable offence, 
and would have resulted in Unferth’s disgrace But a man 
might well have slain his kin under circumstances which, 
while leaving a blot on his record, did not necessitate his 
banishment from good society. All the same, the poet evi- 
dently thinks it a weakness on the part of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf that, after what has happened, they still put their 
trust m Unferth. * 

Here then is the situation The king has a counsellor 
that counsellor is evil Both the king and his nephew trust 
the evil counsellor A bitter feud springs up between the king 
and his nephew That the feud was due to the machinations 
of the evil adviser can hardly be doubted by those who have 
studied the ways of the old Germanic heroic story But it 
is only an inference positive proof we have none 


Lastly, there is Heoroweard. Of him we are told m 
Beowulf very little He is son of Heorogar (or Heregar), 
Hrothgar’s elder brother, who was apparently king before him, 
but died young 2 It is quite natural, as we have seen, that, 
if Heoroweard was too young for the responsibility when his 
father died, he should not have succeeded to the throne What 
is not so natural is that he does not inherit his father’s arms, 
which one might reasonably have supposed Hrothgar would 
have preserved, to give to him when he came of age Instead, 
Hrothgar gives them to Beowulf 8 . Does Hrothgar deliberately 
avoid doing honour to Heoroweard, because he fears that 
any distinction conferred upon him would strengthen a rival 


by 


1 This is proposed by Cosijn ( Aanteekenvngen, 21) and again independently 
Lawrence m M L N xxv, J57 
* 1L 487-9 * h. 2165-62. 
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whose claims to the throne might endanger those of his own 
sons? However this may be, m any future struggle for the 
throne Heoroweard may reasonably be expected to play some 
part 

Turning now to Saxo, and to the Saga of Rolf Rrdki, we 
find that Rolf owed his death to the treachery of one whose 
name corresponds exactly to that of Heoroweard — Hiarwarus 
(Saxo), Hjgrvartkr (Saga) Neither Saxo nor the Saga thinks 
of Hiarwarus as the; cousin of Rolf Kraki * they do not make 
it really clear what the cause of his enmity was But they tell 
us that, after a banquet, he and his men treacherously rose 
upon Rolf and his warriors The defence which Rolf and his 
men put up m their burning hall the loyalty and defiance of 
Rolf’s champions, invincible in death — these were amongst the 
most famous things of the North, they were told in the 
Bjarkamdl, now unfortunately extant m Saxo’s paraphrase 
only 

But the triumph of Hiarwarus was brief Rolf’s men a 11 
fell around him, save the young Wiggo, who had previously, 
m the confidence of youth, boasted that, should Rolf fall, he 
would avenge him Astonished at the loyalty of Rolf’s cham- 
pions, Hiarwarus expressed regret that none had taken quarter, 
declaring that he would gladly accept the service of such men. 
Whereupon Wiggo came from the hiding-place where he had 
taken refuge, and offered to do homage to Hiarwarus, by 
placing his hand on the hilt of his new lord’s sword but m 
doing so he drove the point through Hiarwarus, and rejoiced 
as he received his death from the attendants of the foe he had 
slam It shows how entirely the duty of vengeance was felt 
to outweigh all other considerations, that this treacherous act 
of Wjggo is always spoken of with the highest praise. 

For the story of the fall of Rolf and his men see Saxo, Book n 
(ed Holder, pp 55-68) Saga of Rolf Kraki, caps 32-34: Skioldunga 
Saga (ed Olrik, 1894, 36-7 [118-9]) 

How the feud between the different members of the Danish family 
forms the background to Beowulf was first explained in full detail by 
Ludvig Sehr0der (Om Bjovulfs-drapen Efter en rsekke Joredrag pa 
folke-hogskolen % Askov, Kjpbenhavn, 1875). Sehrpder showed how 
the bad character of Unferth has its part to play “It is a weakness 
in Hrothgar that he entrusts important office to such a man — a 
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weakness which will carry its punishment ” Independently the 
domestic feud was demonstrated agam by Sarrazin (Rolf Krake und 
sein vetter im Beowulfliede : Engl Stud xxrv, 144-5) The story has 
been fully worked out by Oink ( HeUedigtmng , 1903, i, 11-18 etc ) 
These views have been disputed by Miss Clarke (Sidelights, 102), 
who seems to regard as “hypotheses” of Oink data which have been 
ascertained facts for more than a generation Mies Clarke’s contentions, 
however, appear to me to be based upon a misun derstan ding of Oink 

Section VII King Offa. 

The poem, then, is mainly concerned with the deeds of 
Geatic and Danish kings only once is reference made to a 
king of Anglian stock — Offa 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us of several kings named 
Offa, but two only concern us here Stall remembered is the 
histone tyrant-lung who reigned over Mercia during the latter 
half of the eighth century, and who was celebrated through 
the Middle Ages chiefly as the founder of th# great abbey of 
St Albans* This Offa is sometimes referred to as Offa the 
Second, because he had a remote ancestor, Offa I, who, if the 
Mercian pedigree can be trusted, lived twelve generations 
earlier, and therefore presumably m the latter half of the 
fourth century Offa I, then, must have ruled over the Angles 
whilst they were stall dwelhng in Angel, their continental home, 
in or near the modern Schleswig 

Now the Offa mentioned m Beowulf is spoken of as related 
to Garmund and Eomer (ms geomor) This, apart from the 
abundant further evidence, is sufficient to identify him with 
Offa I, who was, according to the pedigree, the son of Wsermund 
and the grandfather of Eomer. 

This Offa I, king of Angel, is referred to m WidsUh Widsith 
is a composite poem : the passage concermng Offa, though not. 
the most obviously primitive portion of it, is, nevertheless, 
early it may well be earlier than Beowulf After a list of 
famous chieftains we are told 

Offa ruled Angel, Alewih the Danes , he was the boldest of all 
these men, yet did he not m his deeds of valour surpass Offa But 
Offa gained, first of men, by arms the greatest of kingdoms whilst 
yet a boy, no one of equal age ever did greater deeds of valour in 
battle frith his single sword 1 he drew the boundary against the 
Myrgingas at Fifoldor The boundaries were held afterwards by the 
Angles and the Swsefe as Offa struck it out 
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Much is obscure here more particularly our ignorance as 
to the Myrgmgas is to be regretted, but there is reason for 
thinking that they were a people dwelling to the south of the 
old continental home of the Angles. 

After the lapse of some five centuries, we get abundant 
further information concerning Offa The legends about him, 
though carried to England by the Anglian conquerors, must 
also have survived m the neighbourhood of his old kingdom of 
Angel . for as Angel was incorporated into the Danish kingdom, 
so these stones became part of the stock of Danish national 
legend Offa came to be regarded as a Danish king, and hia 
story is told at length by the two earliest histonans of Denmark, 
Sweyn Aageson and Saxo Grammaticus In Saxo the story 
runs thus. 

Wermund, king of Denmark, had a son Uffo [Offa], tall 
beyond the measure of his age, but dull and speechless When 
Wermund grew blind, his southern neighbour, the king of 
Saxony, laid claim to Denmark on the ground that he was no 
longer fit to rule, and, relying upon Uffo’s incapacity, suggested 
that the quarrel should be decided by their two sons in single 
combat. Wermund, in despair, offered himself to fight, m 
spite of his blindness this offer the envoys of the Saxon king 
refused with insult, and the Danes knew not what to say. 
Thereupon Uffo, who happened to be present, suddenly asked 
leave to speak Wermund could not believe that it was really 
his son who had spoken, but when they all assured him that 
it was, he gave the permission. “In vam,” then said Uffo, 
“does the king of Saxony covet the land of Denmark, which 
trusts to its true king and its brave nobles neither is a son 
wanting to the king nor a successor to the kingdom ” And 
he offered to fight not only the Saxon prince, but any chosen 
champion the pnnce might bring with him. 

The Saxon envoys accepted the offer and departed. The 
blind king was at last convinced, by passing his hands over him, 
that the speaker had been in truth his son. But it was found 
difficult to arm him; for his broad chest split the rings of 
every coat of mail the largest, his father’s, had to be cleft 
down the side and fastened with a clasp. Likewise no sword 
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was so well tempered that he did not shatter it by merely 
brandishing it, till the old king directed his men how they 
might find his ancient sword, Skrep (= ? stedfast) which he 
had buried, in despair, thinking his son unworthy of it. The 
sword, when found, was so frail from age that Uffo did not 
test it* for Wermund told him that, if he broke it, there was 
no other left strong enough for him. 

So Uffo and his two antagonists were taken to the place of 
combat, an island in the nver Eider. Crowds lined either 
bank, and Wermund stood prepared to throw himself into the 
nver should his son be slam Uffo held back at first, till he 
had discovered which of his antagonists was the more dangerous, 
since he feared the sword would only be good for one blow. 
Then, having by his taunts induced the champion to come to 
close quarters, he clove him asunder with one stroke Wermund 
cned out that he had heard the sound of his son’s sword, and 
asked where «the blow had fallen his attendants assured him 
that it had pierced, not any particular part, but the man’s 
whole structure 

So Wermund drew back from the edge, desiring life now as 
keenly as before he had longed for death Finally Uffo smote 
his second antagonist through, thus opening a career which 
after such a beginning we may well believe to have beei^ 
glorious 

The story is told again by Sweyn Aageson in a slightly 
varying form. Swevn’s story has some good traits of its own 
— as when it makes Uffo enter the lists girt with two swords, 
intending to use his father’s only in an emergency. The 
worthless sword breaks, and all the Danes quake for fear 
whereupon Uffo draws the old sword and achieves the victory. 
But above all Sweyn Aageson tells us the reason of Uffo’s 
dumbness and incapacity, which Saxo leaves obscure it was 
the result of shame over the deeds of two Danes who had 
combined to avenge their father upon a single foe What is 
the incident referred to we can gather from Saxo. Two Danes, 
Keto and Wigo, whose father Frowmus had been slam by a 
hostile king \thislus, attacked Athislus together, two to one, thus 
breaking the laws of the duel. Uffo had wedded the sister of 
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Keto and Wigo, and it was in order to wipe out the stam left 
upon his family and his nation by their breach of duelling 
etiquette that he insisted upon fighting single-handed against 
two opponents. 

That this incident was also known in England is rendered 
probable by the fact that Ereawme and Wig, who correspond 
to Saxo’s Frowmus and Wiggo, are found m the genealogy of 
English kings, and that an Eadgils, king of the Myrgmgas, who 
is almost certainly the Athislus of Saxo 1 , also appears in Old 
English heroic poetry It is probable then that the two tales 
were connected in Old English story . the two brethren shame- 
fully combine to avenge their father m due time the family 
of the slain foe take up the feud Ofla saves his country and 
his country’s honour by voluntarily undertaking to fight one 
against two 

About the»same time that the Danish ecclesiastics were 
at work, a monk of St Albans was committing 4;o Latin the 
English stones which were still current concerning Offa The 
object of the English writer was, however, local rather than 
national He wrote the Vitae duorum Offarum to celebrate 
the historic Offa, king of Mercia, the founder of his abbey, and 
that founder’s ancestor, Offa I popular tradition had confused 
the two, and much is told concerning the Mercian Offa that 
seems to belong more nghtly to his forefather The St Albans 
writer drew upon contemporary tradition and it is evident that 
in certain cases, as when he gives two sets of names to some of 
the chief actors in the story, he is trying to harmonize two 
distinct versions he makes at least one error which seems to 
point to a written source 2 . In one of the mss the story is 
illustrated by a series of very artistic drawings, which might 
possibly be from the pen of Matthew Pans himself 3 These 
drawings depict a version of the story which in some respects 
differs from the Latin text which they accompany 

The story is located in England Warmundus is repre- 
sented as a king of the Western Angles, ruling at Warwick 

1 See Widsith, ed Chambers, pp 92-4 

a See Riokert, “The Old English Offa Saga” in Mod Phil ti, esp p 75 

* The oommon ascription of the Lives of the Off as to Matthew Pans is 
eironeous they are somewhat earlier 
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OFF "MIRACULOUSLY RESTORED, \ INDICATES HIS RIGHT 
AT THE SIDF. OFF \ IS REPRESENTED IN PRAYER 

From MS Cotton Xao I) I, fol 2 b 
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02a, his only son, was bbnd till his seventh, dumb till his 
thirtieth year Accordingly an ambitious noble, Rigan us, 
otherwise called Aliel, claims to be recognized heir, m hope 
of gaming the throne for his son, Hildebrand (Brutus). 02a 
gams the gift of speech in answer to prayer, to the joy of his 
father and the councillors he vindicates his right, much as in 
the Danish story He is knighted with a chosen body of 
companions, armed, and leads the host to meet the foe. He 
dashes across the nver which separates the tyo armies, although 
his followers hang back This act of cowardice on their part 
is not explained it is apparently a reminiscence of an older 
version m which 02a fights his duel single handed by the river, 
and his host look on The armies join battle, but after a long 
struggle draw away from each other with the victory undecided 
02a remaining in front of his men is attacked by Brutus (or 
Hildebrand) and Sueno, the sons of the usurer, and slays 
them both (a second reminiscence of the duel-scene) He then 
hurls himself again upon the foe, and wins the victory 

Widsith shows us that the Danish account has kept 
closer to the primitive story than has later English tradition 
Widsith confirms the Danish view that the quarrel was with 
a foreign, not with a domestic foe, and the combat a duel, not 
a pitched battle above all, Widsith confirms Saxo m repre- 
senting the fight as taking place on the Eider — bi Fifeldore 1 , 
whilst the account recorded by the monk of St Albans had 
localised the story in England 

1 The identification of Fifeldor with the Eider has been doubted, notably by 
Holthausen, though he seems less doubtful in his latest edition (third edit 
ii, 178) The reasons for the identification appear to me the following Place 
nameB ending in dor are exceedingly rare When, therefore, two independent 
authorities tell us that Offa fought at a place named Fifel dor or Egi-dor, it 
appears unlikely that this can be a mere coincidence it seems more natural 
to assume that the names are corruptions of one original But further, the 
connection is not limited to the second element in the name For the Eider 
( Egidora, JEgisdyr) would in O E be Egor -dor and Egor dor stands to Fif el-dor 
precisely as egor stream (Boethius, Metra, xx, 118) does to fifel stream {Meira, 
xxvi, 26), “ egor” and “fifel” being interchangeable synonyms See note to 
Widsith, 1 43 (p 204) It is objected that the interchange of fifel and egor, 
though frequent m common nouns, would be unusual in the name of a place 
The reply is that the Old English scop may not hare regarded it as a pl ( a( ) e " 
name He may have substituted fif el-dor for the synonymous egor dor, the 
monster gate,’ without realizing that it was the name of a definite place, just 
as he would have substituted fifel stream for egor stream “the monster stream, 
the sea,” if alliteration demanded the ohange 
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In Beowulf too we hear of OSa as a mighty kmg, “ the best 
of all mankind betwixt the seas.” But, although his wars are 
referred to, we are given no details of them The episode m 
Beowulf relates rather to his wife Thryth, and his dealings with 
her The passage is the most obscure in the whole poem, but 
this at least is clear . Thryth had an evil reputation for cruelty 
and murder she wedded Offa, and he put a stop to her evil 
deeds 1 she became to him a good and loyal wife 

Now m the Lwe$ of the two Off as quite a long space is devoted 
to the matnmoma] entanglements of both kings. Concerning 
Offa I, a tale is told of how he succoured a daughter of the 
king of York, who had been turned adrift by her father, how 
when his years were advancing his subjects pressed him to 
marry, and how his mind went back to the damsel whom he 
had saved, and he chose her for his wife Whilst the king 
was absent on* his wars, a messenger whom he had sent with 
a letter to report his victories passed through York, where the 
wicked father of Offa’s queen lived A false letter was sub- 
stituted, commanding that the queen and her children should be 
mutilated and left to die in the woods, because she was a witch 
and had brought defeat upon the kmg’B arms The order was 
earned out, but a hermit rescued and healed the queen and her 
children, and ultimately umted them to the king 

This is a popular folk-tale which is scattered all over Europe, 
and which has many times been clothed in literary form in 
France in the romance of the Manehne, in English m the 
metrical romance of Emare, and in Chaucer’s Man of Lawes 
Tale From the name of the heroine in the last of these 
versions, the tale is often known as the Constance-stoiy But 
it is clear that this tale is not identical with the obscure 
story of the wife of Ofia, which is indicated m Beowulf 
When, however, we turn to the Life of Offa II, we do find 
a very close parallel to the Thryth story * 

This tells how m the days of Charles the Great a certain 
beautiful but wicked girl, related to that king, was condemned 
to death on account of her crimes, but, from respect for her 
birth, was exposed instead in a boat without sails or tackle, 
and driven ashore on the coast of King OSa’s land Drida, as 
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she said her name was, deceived the king by a tale of injured 
innocence, and he committed her to the safe keeping of his 
mother, the Countess Marcelhna. Later, Offa fell m love with 
Dnda, and married her, after which she became known as 
Quendnda. But Dnda continued her evil courses and com- 
passed the death of St iEthelbert, the vassal king of East 
Anglia. In the end she was murdered by robbers — a just 
punishment for her cnmes — and her widowed husband built the 
Abbey of St Albans as a thank-oSenng foj her death. 

The parallel here is too staking to be denied : for Drida is 
but another way of spelling Thryth, and the character of the 
murderous queen is the same in both stones There are, 
however, staking differences * for whereas Thryth ceases from 
her evil deeds and becomes a model wife to Ofia, Dnda con- 
tinues on her course of cnme, and is cut off by violence m the 
midst of her evil career. How are we to aficount for the 
parallels and for the discrepancies* 

As a matter of histoncal fact, the wife of Offa, king of 
Mercia, was named (not indeed Cwcenthryth, which is the form 
which should correspond to Quendnda, but) Cynethryth. The 
most obvious and facile way of accounting for the likeness 
between what we are told in Beowulf of the queen of Ofia I, 
and what we are elsewhere told of the queen of Ofia II, is to 
suppose that Thryth in Beowulf is a mere fiction evolved from 
the histone Cynethryth, wife of Ofia II, and by poetic licence 
represented as the wife of his ancestor, Offa I. It was in this 
way she was explained by Professor Earle: 

The name [Thrytho] was suggested by that of Cynethryth, Oflfa’s 
queen The vindictive character here given to Thrytho is a poetio 
and veiled admonition addressed to Cynethryth 1 

Unfortunately this, like many another facile theory, is open 
to fatal objections In the first place the poem of Beowulf can, 
with fair certainty, be attributed to a date earlier than that at 
which the histone Offa and his spouse hved. Of course, it 
may be said that the Offa episode in Beowulf is an interpolation 
of a later date But this needs proof. 

There Sre metrical and above all syntactical grounds 
1 The Deeds of Beowulf, lxxxv 
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which have led most scholars to place Beowulf very early 1 . If we 
wish to regard the Offa-Thryth-e pisode as a later interpolation, 
we ought first to prove that it is later in its syntax and metre. 
We have no right to assume that the episode is an interpolation 
merely because such an assumption may suit our theory of 
the development of Beowulf So until reasons are forthcoming 
for supposing the episode of Thryth to be later than the rest 
of the poem, we can but note that what we know of the date 
of Beowulf forbids # us to accept Earle’s theory that Thryth is 
a reflection of, or upon, the historic Cynethryth 

But there are difficulties in the way of Earle’s theory even 
more senous than the chronological one We know nothing 
very definitely about the wife of Offa II, except her name, but 
from a reference m a letter of Alcuin it seems clear that she 
was a woman of marked piety it is not likely that she could 
have been guilfy of deliberate murder of the kind represented 
m the Life of Offa II The St Albans Life depends, so far as 
we know, upon the traditions which were current four centuries 
after her death There may be, there doubtless are, some 
historic facts concerning Offa preserved in it but we have no 
reason to think that the bad character of Offa’s queen is one 
of them. Indeed, on purely intrinsic grounds we might well 
suppose the reverse. As a matter of history we know that 
Offa did put to death iEthelberht, the vassal king of East 
Anglia When in the Life we find Offa completely exonerated, 
and the deed represented as an assassination brought about by 
the malice and cruelty of his queen, it seems intrinsically likely 
that we are dealing with an attempt of the monks to clear their 
founder by transferring his cruel deeds to the account of his wife 

So far, then, from Thryth being a reflection of an histone - 
cruel queen Cynethryth, it is more probable that the influence 
has been in the reverse direction, that the pious Cynethryth 
has been represented as a monster of cruelty because she has 
not unnaturally been confused with a mythical Thryth, the 
wife of Offa I 

To this it may be objected that we have no nght to assume 
remarkable coincidences, and that such a coincidence is m- 
1 See below, pp. 105-12, and Appendix (D) below 
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volved by the assumption that there was a story of a mythical 
Thryth, the wife of Offa I, and that this existed prior to, and 
independently of, the actual wedding of Offa II to a Cyne- 
thryth. But the exceeding frequency of the element thryth m 
the names of women robs this objection of all its point Such 
a coincidence, far from being remarkable, would be the most 
natural m the world If we look at the Mercian pedigree we 
find that almost half the ladies connected with it have that 
element thryth in their names. The founder of the house, 
Wihtlseg, according to Saxo Grammaticus 1 , wedded Hermu- 
thruda, the old English form of which would be Eormenthryth 

It is to this lady Hermuthruda that we must now devote 
our attention She belongs to a type which is common in 
folk-tale down to the time of Hans Andersen — the cruel princess 
who puts her lovers to death unless they can vanquish her in 
some way, worsting her m a contest of wits, sucli as the guessing 
of riddles, dr a contest of strength, such as running, jumping, 
or wrestling The stock example of this perilous maiden is, 
of course, for classical story Atalanta, for Germanic tradition 
the Brunhilt of the Nibelungen Lied, who demands from her 
wooer that he shall surpass her in all three feats , if he fails m 
one, his head is forfeit 2 

Of this type was Hermuthruda “in the cruelty of her 
arrogance she had always loathed her wooers, and inflicted 
upon them the supreme punishment, so that out of many 
there was not one but paid for his boldness with his head 8 ,” 
words which remind us strongly of what our poet says of Thryth 

Hamlet (Amlethus) is sent by the king of Britain to woo 
this maiden for him but she causes Hamlet’s shield and the 
commission to be stolen while he sleeps, she learns from the 
shield that the messenger is the famous and valiant Hamlet, 
and alters the commission so that her hand is requested, not 
for the king of Britain, but for Hamlet himself With this 
request she complies, and the wedding is celebrated But when 
Wihtlseg (Vigletus) conquers and slays Hamlet, she weds the 
conqueror, thus becoming ancestress of Offa 

1 Wihtlseg appears in Saxo as Vigletus (Book iv. ed Holder, p 105) 

» Nibelungen Lied, ed Piper, 328 ! Book iv (ed Holder, p 102) 
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It may well be that there is some connection between the 
Thryth of Beowulf and the Hermuthiuda who m Saxo weds 
Offa’s ancestor — that they are both types of the wild maiden 
who becomes a submissive though not always happy wife. If 
so, the continued wickedness of Dnda m the Life of Offa 11 
would be an alteration of the original story, made in order to 
exonerate Ofla II from the deeds of murder which, as a matter 
of history, did characterize his reign 



CHAPTER II 

THE NON -HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 

Section I. The Grendel Fight. 

When we come to the story of Beowulf’S struggle with 
Grendel, with Grendel’s mother, and with the dragon, we are 
faced by difficulties much greater than those which meet us 
when considering thatT background of Danish or Geatic history 
in which these stones are framed. 

( In the first place," it is both surpnsing and confusing that, 
in the prologue, before the mam story begins, another Beowulf 
is introduced, the son of Scyld Scefing. Much emphasis is 
laid upon the upbnnging and youthful fame of this prince, and 
the glory of his father Any reader would suppose that the 
poet is going on to tell of his adventures, when suddenly the 
story is switched off, and, after bnef mention of this Beowulf’s 
son, Healfdene, we come to Hrothgar, the building of Heorot, 
Grendel’s attack, and the voyage of Beowulf the Geat to the 
rescue. 

Now “ Beowulf ” is an exceedingly rare naroe^ The presence 
of the earlier Beowulf, Scyld’s son, seems then to demand 
explanation, and many critics, working on quite different fines, 
have arrived independently at the conclusion that either the 
story of Grendel and his mother, or the story of the dragon, 
or both stones, were ongmally told of the sod of Scyld (/ and 
only afterwards transferred to the Geatic hero. This has 
indeed been generally accepted, almost from the beginning of 
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Beowulf criticism 1 ^ Yet, though possible enough, it does not 
admit of any demonstration 

Now Beowulf, son of Scyld, clearly corresponds to a Beow 
or Bea^ an the West Saxon genealogy) In this genealogy 
Beow is always connected with Scyld and Scef) and in some 
versions the relations are identical with those given in Beomilf : 
Beow, son J of Scyld, son of ScefV'm the genealogies 2 , corre- 
sponding to Beowulf, son of Scyld Scefing, in our poem Hence . 
arose the further ^peculation of many scholars that the hero 
who slays the monsters was originally called, not Beowulf, but 
Beow, and that he was identical with the hero in the West 1 
Saxon pedigree , in other words, that the original story was of 
a hero Beow (son of Scyld) who slew a monster and a dragon 
and that this adventure was only subsequently transferred to 
Beowulf, prince of the Geatas') 

This is a theory based upon a theory, and some confirmation 
may reasonably be asked, before it is entertained. As to the 
dragon-slaying, the confirmatory evidence is open to extreme 
doubt It is dealt with in Section vn (Beowulf-Frotho), below. 
As to Grendel, one such piece of confirmation there is The 
conquering Angles and Saxons seem to have given the names 
of their ^heroes to the lands they won in England.' some such 
names— Wade’s causeway,’ ‘Weyland’s smithy’ — have sur- 
vived to modern times The evidence of the Anglo-Saxon 
charters shows that very many which have now been lost 
existed in England prior to the Conquest Now m a Wiltshire 
charter of the year 931, we have Beowan hammes hecgan men- 
tioned not far from a Grendles mere This has been claimed as 
evidence that the story of Grendel, with Beow as his adversary, 
was localized in Wiltshire in the reign of Athelstan, and perhaps 
had been localized there since the settlement four centuries 
previously. Until recently this was accepted as definitely 

1 Kemble, Beowulf, Postscript ix , followed by Mullenhoff, etc So, lately, 
Chadwick (H A 126) of also Sievers (‘Beowulf und Saxo’ in the Benefits, 
d k sacks Gesell d W iseenschaften, 1895, pp 180-88), Bradley m Encyc 
Brit m, 761, Boer, Beowulf, 135 See also Oink, Danmarlcs Heltedigtmng, 
i, 246 For further discussion see below, Appendix (A) 

* Seo — Scyld— See} in Ethelwerd • Beowius — Sceldius — Sceaf in William of 
Malmesbury But in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle five generations intervene 
between Sceaf and his descendant Scyld wa, father of Beaw 
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proving that the Beowulf-Grendel story was derived from an 
ancient Beow-myth. Yet one such instance of name-associa- 
tion is not conclusive We cannot leave out of consideration 
the possibility of its being a mere chance coincidence, especially 
considering how large is the number of place names recorded 
m Old Enghsh charters Of late, people have become more 
sceptical m drawing inferences from proper names, and quite 
recently there has been a tendency entirely to oyeriook the 
evidence of the charter, by way of making compensation for 
having hitherto overrated it. 

, , AJ1 that can be said with certainty )s that / it is remarkable 
that a place' nam'ecf lifter Beowa/sliouid be found in the im- 
mediate proximity of a “ GrendeFs lake,” )and that this fact 
supports the possibility, though it assuredly does not prove, 
that in the oldest versions of the tale the monster queller was 
named Beow, not Beowulf ' But it is only a possibility . it is 
not grounded upon any real evidence 

These crucial references occur m a charter given bv Athols tan at 
Luton, concerning a grant of land at Ham m Wiltshire to his thane 
Wulfgar [See Birch, Cartulanum, Saxomcum, 1887, vol n, p 363 ] 
Ego ASSelstanus, rex Anglorum quandam telluris particulam 
meo fideli mimstro Wulfgaro in loco quem solicolae c at Hamme 
vocitant tnbuo Praedicta siquidem tellus his termmis circumcincta 
clarescit 

tonne norS ofer dune on meos-hlinc westeweardno , tSonne adune on 
ISa yfre on beowan bammes hecgan, on bremeles sceagan easteweaidne, 
Sonne on 6a blacan grief an, 6onne nor6 be 8§m ondheafdan to Saere 
scortan die butan anan aecre , Sonne to fugelmere to 8an wege , ondlong 
weges to ottes forda, Sonon to wudumere, 8onne to 8»re ruwan 
hecgan , Sset on langan hangran , 5onne on grendles mere , Sonon on 
dyrnan geat 

Ambiguous as this evidence is, I do not think it can be dismissed 
as it is by Lawrence ( Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer xxiv, 262) and 
Panzer (Beowulf. 397), who both say “How do we know that it is 
not the merest chance ? ” It may of course be chance but this does 
not justify us in basing an argument upon the assumption that it 
is the merest chance Lawrence continues “Suppose one were to 
set up a theory that there was a saga-relation between Scyld and 
Bikki, and offered as proof the passage in the charter for the year 
917 in which there are mentioned, as in the same district, scyldes 
treow and bican sell How much weight would this carry’” 

The answer surely is that the occurrence of the two names together 
in the charter would, by itself, give no basis whatever for starting 
suoh a theory: but if, on other grounds, the theory were likely, then 
the occurrence of the two names together would oertamly have some 
corroborative value Exactly how much, it is impossible to say, 
because we c ann ot estimate the element of chance, and we cannot 
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be certain that the grendel and the beowa mentioned are identical 
with our Grendel and our Beowulf 

Miller has argued [Academy, May 1894, p 396] that grenades is 
not a proper name here, but a common noun signifying “drain,” and 
that grendles mere therefore means “cesspool.” 

Now “grindle” is found m modern dialect and even in Middle 
English 1 m the sense of “a narrow ditch” or “gutter,” but I doubt 
if it can be proved to be an Old English word Evidence would 
rather point to its being an East Anglian corruption of the much more 
widely spread dnndle, or dnngle, used both as a verb “to go slowly, 
to trickle,” and as “a small trickling stream ” And even if an O E. 
grendel As a common noun meaning “gutter” were authenticated, it 
seems unlikely tosme that places were named “the fen,” “the mere,” 
“the pit,” “the brook” — “of the gutter ” There is no ground what- 
ever for supposing the existence of an OE qrendel= “sewer,” or 
anything which would lead us to suppose grendles mere or gryndeles 
eytte to mean “cesspool* ” It is probable, considering what we 
know of the way in which the English settlers gave epic names to the 
localities around their settlements, that these places were named 
after Grendel because they seemed the sort of place where his story 
might be localized — like “Weyland’s smithy” or “ Wade’s causeway” • 
and that the f meaning is “Grendel’s fen,” “mere,” “pit” or “brook ” 
Again, both Panzer and Lawrence suggest that the Beowa who 
gave his name to the ham may have been, not the. hero, but “an 
ordinary mortal called after him”, “some individual who lived m 
this locality ” But, among the numerous English proper names 
recorded, can any instance be found of any individual named Beowa t 


1 “Item there is vu acres lond lying by the high weye toward the grendyll” : 
Bury Wills, od S Tymms (Camden Soo xux, 1850, p 31) 

* I should hardly have thought it worth while to revive this old “cesspool” 
theory, were it not for the statement of Dr Lawrence that “Miller’s argument 
that the word grendel here is not a proper name at all, that it means ‘drain,’ 
has never, to my knowledge, been refuted ” (Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer 
xxiv, 253 ) 

Miller was a scholar whose memory should be reverenced, but the letter 
to the Academy was evidently written m haste The only evidence which 
Miller produced for grendel standing alone as a common noun in Old English 
was a charter of 963 (Birch, 1103 vol m, p 336) Janon ford eft on grendel 
panon on clyst grendel here, he asserted, meant "dram” and consequently 
gryndeles sylle and grendles mere m the other charters must mean “cesspool ” 
But the locality of this charter of 963 is known (Clyst St Mary, a few miles 
east of Exeter), and the two words exist there as names of streams to this day 
— “ thence again along the Greendale brook, thence along the nver Clyst ” 
The Gnndle or Greendale brook is no sewer, but a stream some half dozen 
miles m length which “winds tranquilly through a rich tract of alluvial soil” 
( Journal of the Archaeol Assoc xxxix, 273), past three villages which bear 
the same name, Greendale, Greendale Barton and Higher Greendale, under 
Greendale Bridge and over the ford by Greendale Lane, to its junction with the 
-Clyst Why the existence of this charming stream should be held to justify 
the interpretation of Orendel or Oryndel as “dram” and grendles mere as “cess- 
pool” has always puzzled me Were a new Drayton to arise he might, m a 
new Polyolbion, introduce the nymph complaining of her hard lot at the hands 
of soholars in the Hespendes I hope, when he next visits England, to conduct 
Dr Lawrence to make his apologies to the lady Meantime a glanoe at the 
“six inoh” ordnanoe map of Devon guffioes to refute Miller's cunous hypo- 
thesis. 
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And was it in accordance with the rules of Old English nomenclature 

to give to mortals the names of these heroes of the genealogies 1 ? 

Recent scepticism as to the “Beow-myth” has been largely 
due to the fact that speculation as to Beow had been earned 
too far. For example, because Beow appeared m the West 
Saxon genealogy, it had been assumed that the Beow-myth 
belonged essentially to the Angles and Saxons Yet Beow 
would seem to have been also known among Scandinavians. 
For in somewhat later days Scandinavian ^genealogists, when 
they had made the acquaintance of the Anglo-Saxon pedigrees, 
noted that Beow had a Scandinavian counterpart in a hero 
whom they called Bjar 2 That something was known in the 
north of this Bjar is proved by the Kdlfsvisa, that same cata- 
logue of famous heroes and their horses which we have already 
found giving us the counterparts of Onela and EadgilB Yet 
this dry reference serves to show that B]ar nfust once have 
been sufficiently famous to have a horse specially his own 8 . 
Whether the fourteenth century Scandinavian who made Bjar 
the Northern equivalent of Beow was merely guessing, we un- 
fortunately cannot tell Most probably he was, for there is 
reason to think that the hero corresponding to Beow was named, 
not Bjar, but Byggvir 4 a correspondence intelligible to modern 
philologists as in agreement with phonetic law, but naturally 
not obvious to an Icelandic genealogist. But however this 
may be, the assumption that Beow was peculiarly the hero of 
Angles and Saxons seems hardly justified 

1 It is often asserted that the same Beowa appears as a witness to a charter 
(Mullenhoff, Beovulf, p 8 Haak, Zeugmsse z ur altenghschen Heldenaage, 63) 
But this rests upon a misprint of Kemble ( CDS v, 44) The name is really 
Beoba (Birch, Cart Sax I, 212) 

1 Beaf er v er kollum Biar, in the descent of Harold Fairhair from Adam, 
in Flateyjarbdk, ed Vigfdsson and Unger, Christiania, 18.59, r, 27 [The genealogy 
oontams many names obviously taken from a ms of the O E royal pedigrees, 
not from oral tradition, as is shown by the miswntmgs, e g , Beaf for Beaw, 
owing to mistaking the 0 E w for / ] “This is no proof,” Dr Lawrence urges, 
“of popular acquaintance with Bjkr as a Scandinavian figure” (Pub Mod. 
Lang Assoc Amer xxiv, 246 ) But how are we to account for the presence 
of hrs name among a mnemomo list of some of the most famous warriors and 
their horses — mention along with heroes like Sigurd, Gunnar, Ath, Athils and 
Ah, unless Bjar was a well-known figure? 

* en Biarr [ret(f] Kerti Kortr, "short” (Germ Kurz), if indeed we are so to 
interpret it, is htrdly an Icelandic word, and seems strange as the name of a horse. 
Egilsson (Lex Poet 1860) suggests kertr, “erect,” “with head high” (cf KahJe 
in IF xiv, 164) 4 See Appendix (A) below 
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Again, since Beow is an ancestor of Woden, it was further 
assumed that he was an ancient god, and that m the story of 
his adventures we had to deal with a nature-myth of a divine 
deliverer who saved the people from Grendel and his mother, 
the personified powers of the stormy sea. It is with the name 
of Mullenhoff, its most enthusiastic and ablest advocate, that 
this “mythological theory - ’ is particularly associated ,'^That 
Grendel 15 fictitious no one, of course, would deny But 
Mullenhoff and hig school, in applying the term “mythical” 
to those portions of the Beowulf story fox which no historical 
explanation could be found, meant that they en shrm flcL aatw'g - 
mjjths They thought that those elements in heroic poetry 
which could not be referred back to actual fact must be traced 
to ancient stories in which were recorded the nation’s belief 
about the sun and the gods about storms and seasons 

The different mythological explanations of Beowulf-Beowa 
and Grendel have depended mainly upon hazardous etymo- 
logical explanations of the hero’s name The most popular is 
Mullenhoff’s interpretation Beaw is the divine helper of man 
in his struggle with the elements Grendel represents the 
stormy North Sea of early spring, flooding and destroying the 
habitations of men, till the god rescues them Grendel’s mother 
represents the depths of the ocean But in the autumn the 
power of the god wanes the dragon personifies the coming of 
the wild weather - the god sinks m his final struggle to safe- 
guard the treasures of the earth for his people 1 Others, 
remembering that Grendel dwells in the fen, see in him rather 
a demon of the sea-marsh than of the sea itself he is the 
pestilential swamp 2 , and the hero a wind which drives him away 3 
Or, whilst Grendel still represents the storms, his antagonist 
is a “Bhtzheros 4 ” Others, whilst hardly ranking Beowulf as 

1 Mullenhoff derived Beaw from the root bhu, “to be, dwell, grow” Beaw 
therefore represented settled dwelling and culture Mullenhoff’s mythological 
explanation (ZfdA vxr, 419, etc, Beovulf. 1 , etc) has been largely followed 
by subsequent scholars, eg, ten Brink ( Paula Grdr n, 533: Beowulf, 184), 
Symons (Pauls Grdr (2), III, 646-6) and, in general outline, E H Meyer (Mythol, 
der Germanen, 1903, 242) 8 Uhland in Germania, n, 349 

8 Laistner ( Nebeleagen , 88, etc, 264, etc), Kogel (Z } d A^ xxxvn, 274. 
Geschichte d dent Liti i, 1, 109), and Golther (Bandbuch der germ Mythologie, 
1896, 173) see m Grendel the demon of combined storm and pestilence 

4 E H Meyer ( Germ. Mythol 1891, 299) 
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a god, still see an allegory in his adventures, and Grendel must 
be a personification either of an inundation 1 , or of the terror 
of the long winter nights 2 , or possibly of grinding at the mill, 
the work of the enslaved foe 8 . 

Such explanations were till recently universally current: 
the instances given above might be increased considerably 

' Sufficient allowance was not made for the influence upon 
heroic poetry of the simple popular folk-tale, a tale^of wonder 
with no mythological or allegorical meanjpg. Now, of late 
years, there has been a tendency not only to recognize but 
even to exaggerate this influence to regard the hero of the 
folk-tale as the original and essential element m heroic poetry*. 
Though this is assuredly to go too far, it is but reasonable to 
recognize the fairy tale element m the O.E epic. y 

We have in Beowulf a story of giant-killing and dragon- 
slaying. Why should we construct a legend 8f the gods or 
a nature-myth to account for these tales 2 Why must Grendel 
or his mother represent the tempest, or the malaria, or the 
drear long winter nights 2 We know that tales of giant-killers 
and dragon-slayers have been current among the people of 
Europe for thousands of years Is it not far more easy to 
regard the story of the fight between Beowulf and Grendel 
merely as a fairy tale, glorified into an epic 52 

Those students who of late years have tried thus to elucidate 
the story of Beowulf and Grendel, by comparison with folk- 
tales, have one great advantage over Mullenhoff and the 
“mythological” school The weak point of Mullenhoff’s view 
was that the nature-myth of Beow, which was called in to 
explain the origin of the Beowulf story as we have it, was 
itself only an assumption, a conjectural reconstruction But 
the various popular tales in which scholars have more recently 
tried to find parallels to Beowulf have this great merit, that 

1 Mogk (Pauls Gtrdr (2), m, 302) regards Grendel as a “ water spirit ” 

2 Boer (Ark f nord Filol xix, 19) 

8 This suggestion is made (very tentatively) by Brandi, m Paula Qrdr (2), 
n, i, 992 

* This view has been enunciated by Wundt m his Volkerpsychologte, u, l, 
326, etc , 382 For a discussion see A HeuBler in Berliner Sitzungaberichte, 
xxxvii, 1909, pp 939-946 

5 Cf Lawrenoe m Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer xxiv, 266 etc , and Panzer’s 
“Beowulf” throughout 
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they do indubitably exist And as to the first step — the 
parallel between Beowulf and the GretHs saga — there can, 
fortunately, be but little hesitation. 

Section II. The Scandinavian Parallels — 
Grettir and Orm. 

The Gratis saga tells the adventures of the most famous of 
all Icelandic outlaws, Grettir the strong As to the histone 
existence of Grettir there is no doubt, we can even date the 
mam events of his life, in spite of chronological inconsistencies, 
with some precision. But between the year 1031, when he was 
killed, and the latter half of the thirteenth century, when his 
saga took form, many fictitious episodes, denved from folk-lore, | 
had woven themselves around his name Of these, one bears! 
a great, if possibly accidental, likeness to the Grendel story: 
the second is emphatically and unmistakably the same story 
as that of Grendel and his mother In the first, Grettir stops 
at a farm house which is haunted by Glam, a ghost of monstrous 
stature. Grettir awaits his attack alone, but, like Beowulf, 
lying down Glam’s entry and onset resemble those of Grendel 
when Grettir closes with him he tries to get out. They wrestle 
the length of the hall, and break all before them. Grettir 
supports himself against anything that will give him foothold, 
but for all his efforts he is dragged as far as the door There he 
suddenly changes his tactics, and throws his whole weight 
upon his adversary. The monster falls, undermost, so that 
Grettir is able to draw, and strike off his head ; though not till 
Glam has laid upon Grettir a curse which drags him to his 
doom 

The second story — the adventure of Grettir at Sandhaugar 
(Sandheaps) — begins m much the same way as that of Grettir 
and Glam Grettir is staying in a haunted farm, from which 
first the farmer himself and then a house-carl have, on two suc- 
cessive Yuletides, been spirited away As before, a light burns 
in the room all night, and Grettir awaits the attack alone, 
lying down, without having put off his clothes* As before, 
Grettir and his assailant wrestle down the room, breaking all 
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in their way. But this time Grettir is pulled out of the hall, 
and dragged to the brink of the neighbouring gorge. Here, by 
a final effort, he wrenches a hand free, draws, and hews off the 
arm of the ogress, who falls into the torrent below 

Grettir conjectures that the two missing men must have 
been pulled by the ogress into the gulf. This, after his ex- 
perience, is surely a reasonable inference • but Stem, the pnest, 
is unconvinced So they go together to the river, and find 
the side of the ravine a sheer precipice ^it is ten fathom 
down to the water below the fall. Grettir lets down a rope- 
the pnest is to watch it Then Grettir dives in “the pnest 
saw the soles of his feet, and then knew no more what had 
become of him ” Grettir swims under the fall and gets into 
the cave, where he sees a giant sitting by a fire, the giant 
aims la blow at him with a weapon with a wooden handle 
(“ such a weapon men then called a hefti-sax ”) Ctrettir hews it 
asunder The giant then grasps at another sword hanging on 
the wall of the cave, but before he can use it Grettir wounds 
him Stem, the pnest, seeing the water stained with blood 
from this wound, concludes that Grettir is dead, and departs 
home, lamenting the loss of such a man “But Grettir let 
little space come between his blows till the giant lay dead ” 
Grettir finds the bones of the two dead men m the cave, and 
bears them away with him to convince the pnest but when 
he reaches the rope and shakes it, there ib no reply, and he 
has to climb up, unaided. He leaves the bones in the church 
porch, for the confusion of the pnest, who has to admit that 
he has failed to do his part faithfully. 

Now if we compare this with Beowulf, we see that in the 
Icelandic story much is different for example, in the Greths 
saga it is the female monster who raids the habitation of men, 
the male who stays at home m his den. In this the Grettis 
saga probably represents a corrupt tradition, for, that the 
female should remain at home whilst the male searches for 
his prey, is a rule which holds good for devils as well as for men x . 

1 The tradition of “the devil and his dam” resembles that of Grendel and 
his mother m itS coupling together the home-keeping female and the roving 
male See E Lehmann, iV Fandens Oldemor” m Danta, vm, 17&-194, a paper 
which has been undeservedly neglected m the Beoundf bibliographies. But the 
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The change was presumably made in order to avoid the difficulty 
— which the Beowulf poet seems also to have realized — that 
after the male has been slain, the rout of the female is felt to 
be a deed of less note— something of an anti-climax 1 

The sword on the wall, also, which in the Beowulf - story is 
used by the hero, is, in the Grettxr- story, used by the giant in 
his attack on the hero. * 

But thjit the two stones are somehow connected cannot be 
disputed Apart ftom the general likeness, we have details 
such as the escape of the monster after the loss of an arm, the 
fire burning in the cave, the hefti-sax, a word which, like its old 
English equivalent ( h&ft-mece , Beowulf, 1457), iB found in this 
story only, and the strange reasoning of the watchers that the 
blood-stained water must necessanly be due to the hero’s 
death* 

Now obvifi’usly such a senes of resemblances cannot be 
the result of an accident Either the Grettir - stocy is denved 
directly or indirectly from the Beowulf epic, more or less as we 
have it, or both stories are derived from one common earlier 
source The scholars who first discovered the resemblance 
believed that both stones were independently derived from 
one ongmal 8 This view has generally been endorsed by later 
investigators, but not universally* And this is one of the 
questions which the student cannot leave open, because our 
view of the origin of the Grendel- story will have to depend 
largely upon the view we take as to its connection with the 
episode in the Gretlis saga 

If this episode be denved from Beowulf, then we have an 
interesting literary curiosity, but nothing further But if it is 


devil beats his dam (of Piers Plowman, C-text, xxi, 284) oonduct of which one 
oannot imagine Grendel guilty See too Lehmann in Arch f llehgionswtss 
vm, 411-30 Panzer, Beowulf, 130, 137, etc. Klaeber m Anglta, xxxvi, 188 

i Cf Beowulf, 11 1282-7 

* There are other coincidences which may be the result of mere ohaDce 
In each ease, before the adventure with the giants, the hero proves his strength 
by a feat of endurance in the loe-cold water And, at the end of the Story, the 
hero in each oaBe produces, as evidenoe of his viotory, a trophy with a ramo 
inscription m Beowulf an engraved sword-hilt , m the Qrettts saga bones and 
a “rune-staff” 

* Vigfiisson, Carp Poet Boreale, n, 802 Bugge, P B B %n, 58 

4 Boer, for example, believes that Beowulf influenced the Orettis saga 
(Qrettw saga, Introduction, xlin), so, tentatively, Oink ( Heltedtgtmng , i, 248) 
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independently derived from a common source, then the episode 
in the saga , although so much later, may nevertheless contain 
features which have been obliterated or confused or forgotten 
in the Beowulf version. In that case the story, as given m the 
Grettis saga, would be of great weight in any attempt to re- 
construct the presumed original form of the Grendel- story. 

The evidence seems to me to support strongly the view of 
the majority of scholars — that the Grettir - episode js not de- 
rived from Beowulf in the form m which ti^t poem has come 
down to us, but that both come from one common source. 

It is certain that the story of the monster invading a 
dwelling of men and rendering it uninhabitable, till the ad- 
venturous deliverer arrives, did not originate with Hrothgar 
and Heorot It is an ancient and widespread type of story, of 
which one version is localized at the Danish court. When 
therefore we find it existing, independently of its Damsh 
setting, the presumption is in favour of this being a survival 
of the old independent story Of course it is conceivable that 
the Hrothgar-Heorot setting might have been first added, and 
subsequently stripped off again so clean that no trace of it 
remains But it seems going out of our way to assume this, 
unless we are forced to do so 1 . 

Again, it is certain that these stories — like all the subject 
matter of the Old English epic — did not originate in England, 
but were brought across the North Sea from the old home 
And that old home was in the closest connection, so far as the 
passage to and fro of story went, with Scandinavian lands. 
Nothing could be intrinsically more probable than that a story, 
current m ancient Angel and earned thence to England, should 
also have been current in Scandinavia, and thence have been 
earned to Iceland 

Other stories which were current in England in the eighth 
century were also current m Scandinavia in the thirteenth Yet 
this does not mean that the tales of Hroar and Rolf, or of 
Athils and Ah, were borrowed from English epic accounts of 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf, or Eadgils and Onela They were part 
of the common mhentance — as much so as the strong verbs 

1 For this argument and the following, cf Sohuck, Stvdxer % BeoimUf ssagan, 21 

4—2 
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or the alliterative line. Why then, contrary to all analogy, 
should we assume a literary borrowing in the case of the 
Beoumlf-Grettir- story i 2 The compiler of the Grettis saga could 
not possibly have drawn his material from a ms of Beomiip- : 
he could not have made sense of a single passage. He con- 
ceivably might have drawn from traditions derived from the 
Old English epic. But it is difficult to see how. Long before 
his time these traditions had for the most part been forgotten 
in England itself. • One of the longest lived of all, that of Offa, 
is heard of for the last time m England at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. That a Scandinavian sagaman at the end 
of the century could have been in touch, m any way, with 
Anglo-Saxon epic tradition seems on the whole unlikely. The 
Scandinavian tradition of Ofia, scholars are now agreed 2 , was not 
borrowed from England, and there is no reason why we should 
assume such borrowing m the case of Grettir 

The probability is, then, considerable, that 'the Beowulf- 
story and the Grettir - story are independently denved from one 
common original. 

And this probabihty would be confirmed to a certainty if 
we should find that features which have been confused and 
half obliterated m the O.E story become clear when we turn 
to the Icelandic. This argument has lately been brought 
forward by Dr Lawrence m his essay on “ The Haunted Mere 
in Beoioulf 3 ” Impressive as the account of this mere is, it 
does not convey any very clear picture Grendel’s home 
seems sometimes to be in the sea. and again it seems to be 
amid marshes, moors and fens, and again it is “where the 
mountain torrent goes down under the darkness of the cliffs 
— the water below the ground (1 e. beneath overhanging rocks).” 

This last account agrees admirably with the landscape 
depicted m the Grettis saga, and the gorge many fathoms deep 
through which the stream rushes, after it has fallen over the 
precipice; not so the other accounts. These descriptions are 

i Even assuming that a vs of Beowulf had found its wav to Iceland, it would 
have been unintelligible This is shown by the absurd bladders made when 
Icelanders borrowed names from the O E genealogies 

* Cf Oink, A J n F., vm (N F rv), 368-75, and Chadwiok, Origin, 125-6 

* Pub Mod Lang Alton. Atner. xxvn, 208 etc 
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no faintest trace of having ever possessed any Danish heroio 
setting. 

Turning back to the Saga of Rolf Kraki, we do find against 
that Danish setting a figure, that of the hero Bothvar Bjarki, 
bearing a very remarkable resemblance to Beowulf 

B]arki, bent on adventure, leaves the land of the Gautar 
(Gotar), where his brother is king, and reaches Leire, where 
Rolf, the king of the Danes, holds his court, [just as Beowulf, 
bent on adventure, leaves the land of the Geatas (Gotar) where 
his uncle is king, and reaches Heorot, where Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf (Rolf) hold court] 

Arrived at Leire, Bjarki takes under his protection the 
despised coward Hott, whom Rolf’s retainers have been wont 
to bully. The champions at the Danish court [in Beowulf one 
of them only — Unferth] prove quarrelsome, mid they assail 
the hero during the feast, in the Saga by throwing bones at him, 
in Beowulf ohly by bitter words The hero m each case replies, 
in kind, with such effect that the enemy is silenced. 

But despite the fame and splendour of the Danish court, 
it has long been subject to the attacks of a strange monster 1 
— a winged beast whom no iron will bite [just as Grendel is 
immune from swords 2 ] Bjarki [like Beowulf 3 ] is scornful at 
the inability of the Danes to defend their own home : “ if one 
beast can lay waste the kingdom and the cattle of the king ” 
He goes out to fight with the monster by night, accompanied 
only by Hott. He tries to draw his sword, but the sword is 
fast m its sheath- he tugs, the sword comes out, and he slays 
the beast with it This seems a most pointless incident 
taken in connection with the supposed invulnerability of the 
foe, it looks like the survival of some episode in which the hero 
was unwilling [as m Beowulf’s fight with Grendel 4 * * * ] or unable 
[as in Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother 8 ] to slay the foe 

1 The attacks have taken place at Yule for two successive years, exactly 

as in the Oreths saga [In Beowulf it is, of course, “twelve winters” (1 147) ] 

Is this mere accident, or does the Oreitie saga here preserve the original time 

limit, whioh has been exaggerated in Beowulf f If so, we have another point 

of resemblance Jietween the Saga of Bolf Kralet and the earliest version of the 

Beoumlf-etoty 

8 Beowulf, 11 801-3. 8 Cf Beowulf, 11 590-606 

‘ Beowulf, L 679 8 Beowulf, 1L 1808-9, 1524 
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with his sword. Bjarki then compels the terrified coward 
Hott to drink the monster’s blood. Hott forthwith becomes 
a valiant champion, second only to Bjarki himself. The beast 
is then propped up as if still alive when it is seen next morning 
the king calls upon his retainers to play the man, and Bjarki 
tells Hott that now is the time to clear his reputation. Hott 
demands first the sword, Gulhnhjalti, from Rolf, and with this 
he slays the dead beast a second time King Rolf is not 
deceived by this tnck; yet he rejoices that Bjarki has not only 
himself slam the monster, but changed the cowardly Hott 
into a champion, he commands that Hott shall be called 
Hjalti, after the sword which has been given him We are 
hardly justified in demanding logic m a wild tale like this, or 
one might ask how Rolf was convinced of Hott’s valour by 
what he knew^to be a piece of stage management on the part 
of Bjarki. But, however that may be, it is remarkable that m 
Beowulf also the monster Grendel, though proof against all 
ordinary weapons, is smitten when dead by a magic Bword 
of which the golden hilt 1 * is specially mentioned 

In addition to the undeniable similarity of the stories of 
these heroes, a certain similarity of name has been claimed. 
That Bjarki is not etymologically connected with Beowulf or 
Beow is clear but if we are to accept the identification of 
Beowulf and Beow, remembering that the Scandinavian equi- 
valent of the latter is said to be Bjar, the resemblance to Bjarki 
is obvious Similarity of sound might have caused one name 
to be substituted for another* This argument obviously 
depends upon the identification Beow = Bjdr, which is ex- 
tremely doubtful it will be argued below that it is more likely 
that Beow = Byggmr 3 

But force remains in the argument that the name Bjarki 
(little bear) is very appropriate to a hero like the Beowulf of 


1 It is only in this adventure that Rolf carries the sword Oullmhjalti. 
His usual sword, as well known as Arthur’s Excalibur, was Skofnungr For 
Oyldenhtlt, whether descriptive, or proper noun, see Beowulf, 1677 

* Cf Symons w Pauls Qrdr (2) m, 649 Zuge aus dem anghschen Mythus 
von Beaw-Biar (Biarr oder Bj&rl, s Symons Lieder der Edd% i, 222) wurden 
auf den danischen Sagenhelden (BoSvarr) Bjarki durch Ahnlichkeit der Namea 
veranlasst, ubertragen. Cf too, Heusler in Afd A xxx, 32 

* See p 87 and Appendix (A) below 
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our epic, who crushes or hugs his foe to death instead of using 
his sword ; even if we do not accept explanations which would 
interpret the name “Beowulf” itself as a synonym for “Bear ” 
It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that most critics 
have seen m Bjarki a Scandinavian parallel to Beowulf But 
serious difficulties remain. There is m the Scandinavian story 
a mass of detail quite unparallelled in Beowulf, which over- 
shadows the resemblances Bjarki’s friendship, foj example, 
with the coward Hott or H]alti has no counterpart m Beowulf. 
And Bjarki becomes a retainer of King Rolf and dies m his 
service, whilst Beowulf never comes into direct contact with 
Hrothulf at all , the poet seems to avoid naming them together 
Still, it is quite intelligible that the story should have developed 
on different lines m Scandinavia from those which it followed 
in England, till the new growths overshadowed the original 
resemblance, without obliterating it. After nearly a thousand 
years of independent development discrepancies must be ex- 
pected It would not be a reasonable objection to the identity 
of Gulhnhjalti with Gyldenhilt, that the word hilt had grown to 
have a rather different meaning in Norse and m English; 
subsequent developments do not invalidate an original re- 
semblance if the points of contact are really there. 

But, allowing for this independent growth in Scandinavia, 
we should naturally expect that the further back we traced the 
story the greater the resemblance would become 

This brings us to the second, serious difficulty . that, when we 
turn from the Saga of Rolf Kraki — belonging m its piesent form 
perhaps to the early fifteenth century — to the pages of Saxo 
Grammaticus, who tells the same tale more than two centuries 
earlier, the resemblance, instead of becoming stronger, almost 
vanishes. Nothing is said of Bjarki coming from Gautland, or' 
indeed of his being a stranger at the Danish court nothing is 
said of the monster having paid previous visits, visits repeated 
till king Rolf, like Hrothgar, has to give up all attempt at 
resistance, and submit to its depredations The monster, 
instead of being a troll, hke Grendel, becomes a commonplace 
bear All Saxo tells us is that “He [Biarco, 1 e Bjarki] met 
a great bear in a thicket and slew it with a spear, and bade his 
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comrade Ialto [1 e. Hjalti] place his lips to the beast and drink 
its blood as it flowed, that he might become stronger.” 

Hence the Danish scholar, Axel Oink, in the best and most 
elaborate discussion of Bjarki and all about him, has roundly 
denied any connection between his hero and Beowulf He is 
astonished at the slenderness of the evidence upon which 
previous students have argued for relationship. “Neither 
Beowulf’s .wrestling match in the hall, nor in the fen, nor his 
struggle with the firedrake has any real identity, but when we 
take a little of them all we can get a kind of similarity with 
the latest and worst form of the Bjarki saga 1 .” The develop- 
ment of Saxo’s bear into a winged monster, “the worst of 
trolls,” Oink regards as simply in accordance with the usual 
heightening, in later Icelandic, of these early stories of struggles 
with beasts, and of this he gives a parallel instance 

Some Icelandic ballads on Bjarki (the Bjarka rimur), which 
were first printed in 1904, were claimed by Oink 6,8 supporting 
his contention These ballads belong to about the year 1400. 
Yet, though they are thus m date and dialect closely allied to 
the Saga of Rolf Kraki and remote from Saxo Grammaticus, 
they are so far from supporting the tradition of the Saga with 
regard to the monster slam, that they represent the foe first as 
a man-eating she-wolf, which is slam by Bjarki, then as a grey 
bear [as in Saxo], which is slam by Hjalti after he has been 
compelled to drink the blood of the she-wolf. We must there- 
fore give up the winged beast as mere later elaboration, for 
if the Bjarki ballads m a point like this support Saxo, as against 
the Saga which is so closely connected with them by its date 
and Icelandic tongue, we must admit Saxo’s version here to 
represent, beyond dispute, the genuine tradition 

Accordingly the attempt which has been made to connect 
Bjarki’s winged monster with Beowulf’s winged dragon goes 
overboard at once But such an attempt ought never to 
have been made at all The parallel is between Bjarki and the 
Beowulf-Grendel episode, not between Bjarki and the Beowulf- 
dragon episode, which ought to be left out of consideration. 
And the monstrous bear and the wolf of the Rimur are not bo 
1 Beltedtgtmng, i, 1903, 136-6 
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dissimilar from Grendel, with his bear-like hug, and Grendel’s 
mother, the ‘sea- wolf 1 ’ 

The likeness between Beowulf and Bjarki lies, not m the 
wingedness or otherwise of the monsters they overthrow, but 
m the similarity of the position — m the situation which places 
the most famous court of the North, and its illustrious king, 
at the mercy of a ravaging foe, till a chance stranger from 
Gautland brings deliverance And here the Rtmur support, not 
Saxo, but the Saga, though in an outwory and faded way 
In the Rimur Bjarki is a stranger come from abroad, the 
bear has made previous attacks upon the king’s folds 

Thus, whilst we grant the wings of the beast to be a later 
elaboration, it does not in the least follow that other features 
in which the Saga differs from Saxo — the advent of Bjarki from 
Gautland, for instance — are also later elaboration 

And we must be careful not to attach too much weight to 
the account of Saxo merely because it is earlier in date than 
that of the Saga The presumption is, of course, that the 
earlier form will be the more original but just as a late manu- 
script will often preserve, amidst its corruptions, features 
which are lost in much earlier manuscripts, so will a tradition 
Saxo’s accounts are often imperfect 2 . And in this particular 
instance, there is a want of coherency and intelligibility in 
Saxo’s account, which in itself affords a strong presumption 
that it is imperfect. 

What Saxo tells us is this 

At which banquet, when the champions were noting with every 
kind of wantonness, and flinging knuckle-bones at a certain lalto 
[Hjalti] from all sides, it happened that his messmate Biarco [Bjarki] 
through the bad aim of the thrower received a severe blow on the head 
But Biarco, equally annoyed by the injury and the insult, sent the 
bone back to the thrower, so that he twisted the front of his head* 
to the back and the back to the front, punishing the cross-gram of 
the man’s temper by turning his face round about 

But who were this “certain Hjalti” and Bjarki® There seems 
to be something missing in the story The explanation [which 
Saxo does not give us, but the Saga does] that Bjarki has 
come from aiar and taken the despised Hott-Hjalti under his 

» Beowulf, 1518 

* See Heusler m Z f d A xlvid. 62 
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protection, seems to be necessary. Why ■was Hjalti chosen as 
the victim, at whom missiles were to be discharged? Ob- 
viously [though Saxo does not tell us so], because he was the 
butt of the mess And if Bjarki had been one of the mess 
for many hours, his messmates would have known him too well 
to throw knuckle-bones either at him or his friend This is 
largely a matter of personal feeling, but Saxo’s account seems 
to me poiptless, till it is supplemented from the Saga 1 

And there is one further piece of evidence which seems to 
clinch the whole matter finally, though its importance has been 
curiously overlooked, by Panzer and Lawrence in their argu- 
ments for the identification, and by Oink in his arguments to 
the contrary 

We have seen above how Beowulf “became a fnend” to 
Eadgils, helpSig him in his expedition against King Onela of 
Sweden, and avenging, in “ chill raids fraught with woe,” cealdum 
cearsitSum, the wrongs which Onela had inflicted upon the 
Geatas We saw, too, that this expedition was remembered 
m Scandinavian tradition “They had a battle on the ice of 
Lake Wener, there King Ah fell, and Athils had the victory. 
Concermng this battle there is much said in the Skjoldunga 
saga ” The Skjoldunga saga is lost, but the Latin extracts 
from it give some information about this battle 2 Further, an 
account of it is preserved m the Bjarka rimur, probably derived 
from the lost Skjoldunga saga And the Bjarka rimur expressly 
mention Bjarki as helping Athils in this battle against All on 
the ice of Lake Wener 3 

Oink does not seem to allow for this at all, though of course 
aware of it. The other parallels between Bjarki and Beowulf 
•he believes to be mere coincidence But is this likely ? 

To recapitulate In old English tradition a hero comes 
from the land of the Geatas to the royal court of Denmark, 
where Hrothgar and Hrothulf hold sway. This hero is re- 
ceived in none too friendly wise by one of the retainers, but 

1 Cf on this Heusler, Z / d A XL via, 64-5 • 

* Ci Skjoldunga saga, oap xn, and see Oink, HeUedtglmng, i, 201-5, 
Bjarka rimur, yxa 

3 Similarly ShUdskaparmal, 41 (44) 
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puts his foe to shame, is warmly welcomed by the king, and 
slays by mght a monster which has been attacking the Danish 
capital and against which the warriors of that court have been 
helpless. The monster is proof against all swords, yet its 
dead body is mutilated by a sword with a golden hilt. Sub- 
sequently this same hero helps King Eadgils of Sweden to 
overthrow Onela. 

We find precisely the same situation in Icelandic tradition 
some seven centimes later, except that ijot Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, but Hrothulf (Rolf) alone is represented as ruling the 
Danes, and the sword with the golden hilt has become a sword 
named “ Golden-hilt ” It is conceivable for a situation to have 
been reconstructed m this way by mere accident, just as it is 
conceivable that one player may have the eight or nine best 
trumps dealt him. But it does not seem advisable to base 
one’s calculations, as Olrik does, upon suclf an accident 
happening 

The parallel of Bjarki and Beowulf seems to have been first noted 
by Gisli Brynjulfsson ( Antiquansk Tidsskrtft, 1862-3, p 130) It has 
been often discussed by Sarrazm ( Beowulf Studien, 13 etc., 47 • Anglia, 
ix, 195 etc Engl Stud, xvi, 79 etc , xxm, 242 etc , xxxv, 19 etc ) 
Sarrazin’s over-elaborated parallels form a broad target for doubters - 
it must be remembered that a ease, though it may be discredited, is 
not invalidated by exaggeration The problem is of course noted 
in the Beowulf studies of Mullenhoff (65), Bugge (P B B xn, 56) 
and Boer (Die Beowulf sage, n, m Arkiv f nord. filol xix, 44 etc ) and 
discussed at length and convincingly by Panzer (364-386) and Law- 
rence (Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer xxiv, 1909, 222 etc ) The 
usual view which accepts some relationship is endorsed by all these 
scholars, as it is by Finnur J6nsson in his edition of the Hrdlfs Saga 
Kraka og BjarkaHmur (K0benhavn, 1904, p xxn) 

Ten Brink (186 etc ) denied any original connection, on the ground 
of the dissimilarity between Beowulf and the story given by Saxo 
Any resemblances between Beowulf and the Hrdlfs Saga he attributed 
to the influence of the English Beowulf -story upon the Saga 

For Olnk’s emphatic denial of any connection at all, see Danmarks, 
Beltedigtning, i, 134 etc (This seems to have influenced Brandi, who 
expresses some doubt in Pauls Ordr (2) n 1 993 ) For arguments to 
the contrary, see Heusler in A f d A xxx, 32, and especially Panzer 
and Lawrence as above 

The parallel of GhUhnhgaUx and gyldenhilt was first noted tentatively 
by Kluge ( Engl Stud, xxn, 146) 
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Section IV. Parallels from Folklore. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with parallels to the Grendel 
story in written literature but a further senes of parallels, 
although much more remote, is to be found m that vast store 
of old wives’ tales which no one till the nineteenth century took 
the trouble to wnte down systematically, but which certainly 
go back to a very«ancient penod One particular tale, that of 
the Bear’s Son 1 (extant in many forms), haB been instanced 
as showing a resemblance to the Beowulf-story In this tale 
the hero, a young man of extraordinary strength, (1) sets out 
on his adventures, associating with himself various companions , 
(2) makes resistance in a house against a supernatural being, 
which his fellowB have in vain striven to withstand, and succeeds 
in mishandling or mutilating him (3) By the blood-stained 
track of this creature, or guided by him m some other manner, 
the hero finds his way to a spring, or hole m the earth, (4) is 
lowered down by a cord and (5) overcomes in the underworld 
different supernatural foes, amongst whom is often included 
his former foe, or very rarely the mother of that foe victory 
can often only be gained by the use of a magic sword which 
the hero finds below (6) The hero is left treacherously in the 
lurch by his companions, whose duty it was to have drawn 
him up 

Now it may be objected, with truth, that this is not like 
the Beowulf- story, or even particularly like the Grethr-stoiy 
But the question is not merely whether it resembles these 
stories as we possess them, but whether it resembles the story 
which must have been the common origin of both. And we 
have only to try to reconstruct from Beowulf and from the 
Grettis saga a tale which can have been the common original 
of both, to see that it must be something extraordinarily hke 
the folk- tale outlined above 

1 Barensohn Jean I’Outb The name is given to the group beoause the 
hero is frequently (though by no means always) represented? as having been 
brought up m a bear’s den The story summarized above is a portion of 
Panzer’s “ Type A ” See Appendix (H), below 
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For example, it is true that the departure of the Danes 
homeward because they believe that Beowulf has met his 
death in the water below, bears only the remotest resemblance 
to the deliberate treachery which the companions m the folk- 
tale mete out to the hero But when we compare the Grettir- 
story, we see there that a real breach of trust is involved, for 
there the priest Stem leaves the hero in the lurch, and abandons 
the rope by which he should have drawn Grettir up. This can 
hardly be an innovation on the part of thg composer of the 
Grettis saga, for he is quite well disposed towards Stem, and has 
no motive for wantonly attributing treachery to him The 
innovation presumably kes in the Beowulf- story, where Hrothgar 
and his court are depicted m such a friendly spirit that no dis- 
reputable act can be attributed to them, and consequently 
Hrothgar’s departure home must not be allowed m any way 
to imperil or inconvenience the hero. A comjfhnson of the 
Beowulf - story with the Grettir - story leads then to the con- 
clusion that in the oldest version those who remained above 
when the hero plunged below were guilty of some measure of 
disloyalty m ceasing to watch for him In other words we 
see that the further we track the Beowulf - story back, the 
more it comes to resemble the folk-tale. 

And our bebef that there is some connection between the 
folk-tale and the original of Beovmlf must be strengthened 
when we find that, by a comparison of the folk-tale, we are 
able to explain features m Beowulf which stnke us as difficult 
and even absurd precisely as when we turn to a study of 
Shakespeare’s sources we often find the explanation of things 
that puzzle us: we see that the poet is deabng with an un- 
manageable source, which he cannot make quite plausible 
For instance, when Grendel enters Heorot he kills and eats* 
the first of Beowulf’s retinue whom he finds no one tries to 
prevent him. The only explanation which the poet has to 
offer is that the retinue are all asleep 1 — strange somnolence on 
the part of men who are awaiting a hostile attack, which they 
expect will be fatal to them all 2 And Beowulf at any rate is 
not asleep Yet he calmly watches whilst his henchman is 
1 U. 704, 729 * U 691-6. 
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both killed and eaten and apparently, but for the accident 
that the monster next tackles Beowulf himself, he would have 
allowed his whole bodyguard to be devoured one after another. 

But if we suppose the story to be derived from the folk-tale, 
we have an explanation For m the folk-tale, the companions 
and the hero await the foe singly, in succession the turn of 
the hero comes last, after all his companions have been put to 
shame. But Beowulf, who is represented as havmg specially 
voyaged to HeorqJ in order to purge it, cannot leave the defence 
of the hall for the first mght to one of his comrades Hence 
the discomfiture of the comrade and the single-handed success 
of the hero have to be represented as simultaneous The 
result is incongruous • Beowulf has to look on whilst his comrade 
is killed. 

Again, both Beowulf and Grettir plunge in the water with a 
sword, and with the deliberate object of shedding the monster’s 
blood. Why then should the watchers on the cliff above 
assume that the blood-stained water must necessarily signify 
the hero's death, and depart home? Why did it never occur 
to them that this deluge of blood might much more suitably 
proceed from the monster? 

But we can understand this unreason if we suppose that the 
story-teller had to start from the deliberate and treacherous 
departure of the companions, whilst at the same time it was 
not to his purpose to represent the companions as treacherous 
In that case some excuse must be found for them, and the 
blood-stained water was the nearest at hand 1 

Again, quite independently of the folk-tale, many Beowulf 
scholars have come to the conclusion that in the original 
version of the story the hero did not wait for a second attack 
from the mother of the monster he had slam, but rather, from 
a natural and laudable desire to complete bis task, followed the 
monster’s tracks to the mere, and finished him and his mother 
below. Many traits have survived which may conceivably 
point to an original version of the story in which Beowulf 
(or the figure corresponding to him) at once plunged down 

1 In the Beowulf it was even desirable, as explained above, to go further, 
and completely to exculpate the Banish watchers 
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in order to combat the foe corresponding to Grendel. There 
are unsatisfactory features in the story as it stands. For 'why, 
it might be urged, should the wrenching off of an arm have 
been fatal to so tough a monster ? And why, it has often been 
asked, is the adversary under the water sometimes male, some- 
times female 1 And why is it apparently the blood of Grendel, 
not of his mother, which discolours the water and bums up the 
sword, and the head of Grendel, not of hia mother which is 
brought home in triumph ? These arguments may not carry 
much weight, but at any rate when we turn to the folk-tale we 
find that the adventure beneath the earth is the natural 
following up of the adventure in the house, not the result of 
any renewed attack. 

In addition, there are many staking coincidences between 
individual versions or groups of the folk-tale on%he one hand 
and the Beowulf-Grettir story on the other yet it is very 
difficult to know what value should be attached to these 
parallels, since there are many features of popular story 
which float around and attach themselves to this or that tale 
without anv original connection, so that it is easy for the same 
trait to recur in Beowulf and in a group of folk-tales, without 
this proving that the stones as a whole are connected 1 

The hero of the Bear’s son folk-tale is often m his youth 
unmanageable or lazy. This is also emphasized in the stones 
both of Grettir and of Orm and though such a feature was 
uncongenial to the courtly tone of Beowulf, which sought to 
depict the hero as a model pnnce, yet it is there 2 , even though 
only alluded to incidentally, and elsewhere ignored or even 
denied®. 

Again, the hero of the folk-tale is very frequently (but not * 
necessanly) either descended from a bear, nounshed by a bear, 
or has some ursine charactenstic We see this recurnng in 
certain traits of Beowulf such as his bear-hke method of hugging 

1 From the controversial point of view Panzer has no doubt weakened his 
case by drawing attention to so many of these, probably accidental, coincidences. 

It gives the critic material for attack (cf Boer, Beowulf, 14) 

> U 3183 etc 
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his adversary to death Here agam the courtly poet has not 
emphasized his hero’s wildness 1 . 

Again, there are some extraordinary coincidences m names, 
between the Beowulf-Grettir story and the folk-tale. These are 
not found m Beowulf itself, but only in the stones of Grettir 
and Orm. Yet, as the (rrefftr-episode is presumably denved 
from the same original as the Beowulf-e pisode, any original 

connection between it and the folk-tale involves such connection 

« 

for Beowulf also We have seen that in Grettis saga the pnest 
Stem, as the unfaithful guardian of the rope which is to draw 
up the hero, seems to represent the faithless companions of 
the folktale. There is really no other way of accounting for 
him, for except on this supposition he is quite otiose and 
unnecessary to the Grettir- story : the saga-man has no use for 
him. And his name confirms this explanation, for in the folk- 
tale one of tiffe three faithless companions of the hero is called 
the Stone-cleaver, Stemhauer, Stenklfver, or even, m one 
Scandinavian version, simply Stem 8 . 

Again, the struggle in the Grettis saga is localized at Sand- 
haugar m Barthardal m Northern Iceland. Yet it is difficult 
to say why the saga-teller located the story there The scenery, 
with the neighbouring river and mighty waterfall, is fully 
described but students of Icelandic topography assert that the 
neighbourhood does not at all lend itself to this description 3 
When we turn to the story of Orm we find it localized on the 
island Sandey. We are forced to the conclusion that the 
name belongs to the story, and that in some early version 
this was localized at a place called Sandhaug, perhaps at one 
of the numerous places in Norway of that name Now turning 
to one of the Scandinavian versions of the folk-tale, we find 
’ that the descent into the earth and the consequent struggle is 
localized in en stor sandhaug* 

1 It oomes out strongly m the Bjorifei-story 

* It can hardly be argued that Stem is mentioned because he was an historio 
oharacter who m some way came into contact with the historic Grettir for 
in this case his descent would have been given, according to the usual custom 
in the sagas (Cf note to Boer’s edition of Orettis saga, p 233 ) 

* P fi K. Kaalund, Bidrag til en historisk-topografisk Bee krivelse af Island, 

Kjtfbenhavn, 1877, n, 151 • 

* The localisation in en star sandhaug is found m a version of the story to 
which Panzer was unable to get access (see p 7 of his Beowulf, Note 2) A copy 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that if a collection 
is made of some two hundred folk-tales, it is bound to contain, 
m addition to the essential kernel of common tradition, a vast 
amount of that floating material which tends to associate 
itself with this or that hero of story. Individual versions or 
groups of versions of the tale may contain features which occur 
also in the Grendel-story, without that being any evidence for 
primitive connection. Thus we are told how Greiylel forces 
open the door of Heorot In a Sicilian versiqti of the folk-tale 
the doors spring open of themselves as the foe appears This 
has been claimed as a parallel. But, as a sceptic has observed, 
the extraordinary thing is that of so slight a similarity (if it 
is entitled to be called a similarity) we should find only one 
example out of two hundred, and have to go to Sicily for that 1 

The parallel between the Beowulf- story and th^ “Bear’s son” 
folk-tale had been noted by Laistner ( Das Ratsel der Sphinx, Berlin, 
1889, ii, 22 etc ) but the prevalent belief that the Beowulf-story was 
a nature-myth seems to have prevented further investigation on those 
lines till Panzer independently {p 254) undertook his monumental 
work 

Yet there are other features in the folk- tale which are 
entirely unrepresented in the Beowulf-Grettir story The hero 
of the folk-tale rescues captive princesses in the underworld 
(it is because they wish to rob him of this prize that his com- 
panions leave him below) , he is saved by some miraculous 
helper, and finally, after adopting a disguise, puts his treacherous 
comrades to shame and weds the youngest princess None of 
these elements* are to be found in the stones of Beowulf, 
Grettir, Orm or Bjarki, yet they are essential to the fairy tale 3 

is to be found in the University Library of Christiania, in a small book entitled 
Not, en Billedbog for den norske Ungdom Christiania, 1865 ( Norske Folke- 

Bventyr fortalte aj P C Asbjdmsen, pp 65-128 ) 

The sandhaug is an extraordinary coincidence, if it is a mere coincidence 
It cannot have been imported into the modem folk-tale from the Ordtis saga, 
for there is no superficial resemblance between the two tales 
1 Cf Boer, Beowulf, 14 

a Yet both Beowulf and Orm are saved by divine help 
8 Panzer exaggerates the ease agamst his own theory when he quotes only 
six versions as omitting the princesses (p 122). Such unanimity as this is 
hardly to be looked for m a collection of 202 kindred folk-tales In addition 
to these six, the princesses are altogether miBsrng, for example, m the versions 
which Panzer numbers 68, 69, 77 • they are only faintly represented in other 
versions (eg 78) Nevertheless the resoue of the princesses may be regarded 
as the most essential element in the tale 
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So that to speak of Beowulf as a version of the fairy tale is 
undoubtedly going too far. All we can say is that some early 
story-teller took, from folk-tale, those elements which suited 
his purpose, and that a tale, containing many leading features 
found m the “Bear’s son” story, but omitting many of the 
leading motives of that story, came to be told of Beowulf and 
of Grettir 1 . 


Section V. Scef and Scyld. 

Our poem begins with an account of the might, and of the 
funeral, of Scyld Scefing, the ancestor of that Danish royal 
house which is to play so large a part in the story. After 
Scyld’s death his retainers, following the command he had 
given them, placed their beloved prince m the bosom of a ship, 
surrounded by many treasures brought from distant lands, by 
weapons of battle and weeds of war, swords and byrmes Also 
they placed a golden banner high over his head, and let the 
sea bear him away, with soul sorrowful and downcast Men 
could not say for a truth, not the wisest of councillors, who 
received that burden. 

Now there is much in this that can be paralleled both from 
the literature and from the archaeological remains of the North. 
Abundant traces have been found, either of the bunal or of 
the burning of a chief within a ship. And we are told by 
different authorities of two ancient Swedish kings who, sorely 
wounded, and unwilling to die m their beds, had themselves 
placed upon ships, surrounded by weapons and the bodies of 
the slam. The funeral pyre was then lighted on the vessel, 
and the ship sent blazing out to sea Similarly the dead 
body of Baldr was put upon his ship, and burnt. 

Hail konungr fekk svi stir sir, at hann si, at bans lifdagar mundtt 
eigi langir verSa , >i lit harm taka skeiC, er hann itti, ok lit hlaSa 
daufium mgnnum, ok vipnum, lit >i flytja lit til hafs ok leggja styri 

1 I cannot agree with Panzer when (p 319) he suggests the possibility of 
the Beowulf and the Grelhr-atoij having been derived independently from 
the folk-tale For the two stones have many features m common which do not 
belong to the folk-tale . apart from the absence of the princesses we have the 
hteft-inice and the strange conclusion drawn by the watchers from the blood- 
stained water. 
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Scef and Scyld 

i lag ok draga upp segl, mi leggja eld i tyrviS ok gera b41 & skipinu, 
vetr stdfi a i Lanai , Haki var pi at kominn dautia eSa dauSr, er hann 
var lagiCr 4 b&lit ; BiglSi skipit siSan loganda 6t l baf, ok var >etta 
allfrsegt lengi sitSan. 

(King Haki was so sore wounded that he saw that his days could 
not be long. Then he had a warship of his taken, and loaded with 
dead men and weapons, had it earned out to sea, the rudder shipped, 
the sail drawn up, the fir-tree wood set abght, and a bale-fire made 
on the ship The wind blew from the land Haki was dead or 
nearly dead, when he was placed on the pyre Then the ship sailed 
blazing out to sea ; and that was widely famous for a long time after ) 
Ynghnga Saga, Kap 23, in Hetmsknngla, udg af Finnur Jdnsson, 
Kpbenhavn, 1893, vol I, p 43 " 

The Skjoldunga Saga gives a story which is obviously connected 
with this King Sigurd Ring m his old age asked in marriage the lady 
Alfsola , but her brothers scorned to give her to an aged man. War 
followed, and the brothers, knowing that they could not withstand 
the hosts of Sigurd, poisoned their sister before marching against him. 
In the battle the brothers were slam, and Sigurd badly wounded 
Qui, Alfsola funere allato, magnam navim mortuorum cadavenbus 
oneratam solus vivorum conscendit, seque et mortuam Alfsolam in 
puppi collocans navim pice, bitumine et sulphure mcendi jubet: atque 
aublatis veils in altum, vahdis a continent® lmpellentibus ventis, 
proram dirigit, simulque manus sibi violentas mtuht, sese more 
majorum suorum regali pompa Odrnurn regem (id est inferos) mvisere 
malle, quam mertis senectutis mfinmtatem perpeti . 

Skjoldungasaga t Amgnm J&nsgons udlog, udgiven af Axel Olrik, 
Kjpbenhavn, 1894, Cap xxvii, p 60 [132] 

So with the death of Baldr 

En sesimir t6ku h'k Baldrs ok fluttu til etevar Hringhorm h6t skip 
Baldrs , hann var allra skipa mestr, hann vildu goSin framm setia ok 
gera far 4 b41fgr Baldrs p& var bont tit 4 skipit Ilk Baldrs,. OSinn 
lagtSi 4 b4ht gullhnng jiann, er Draupmr heitir hestr Baldrs var leiddr 
4 b4ht meS gllu reith 

(But the gods took the body of Baldr and carried it to the sea shore 
Baldr’s Bhip was named Hringhorm it was the greatest of all ships 
and the gods sought to launch it, and to build the pyre of Baldr on 
it Then was the body of Baldr borne out on to the ship . Odm laid 
on the pyre the gold ring named Draupmr and Baldr’s horse with 
all his trappings was placed on the pyre ) 

Snorra Edda Gylfagmmng, 48, udg af Finnur Jdnsson, Kpben- 
havn, 1900 

We are justified m rendering setja skip fram by “launch” Olrik 
(HeUedigtning, i, 250) regards Baldr’s funeral as a oase of the burning* 
of a body m a ship on land But it seems to me, as to Mr Chadwick 
(Origin, 287), that the natural meaning is that the ship was launched 
m the sea. 

But the case of Scyld is not exactly parallel to these The 
ship which conveyed Scyld out to sea was not set alight And 
the words of*the poet, though dark, seem to imply that it was 
intended to come to land somewhere. “None could say who 
received that freight.” 
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Further, Scyld not merely departed over the waves — he had 
in the first instance come over them “Not with less treasure 
did they adorn him,” says the poet, speaking of the funeral 
ntes, “than did those who at the beginning sent him forth 
alone over the waves, being yet a child ” 

Scyld Scefing then, like Tennyson’s Arthur, comes from the 
unknown and departs back to it. 

The story of the mysterious coming over the water was not 
confined to Scyld* It meets us in connection with Kmg Scef, 
who was regarded, at any rate from the time of Alfred, and 
possibly much earlier, as the remotest ancestor of the Wessex 
kings Ethelwerd, a member of the West Saxon royal house, 
who compiled a bombastic Latin chronicle towards the end of 
the tenth century, traces back the pedigree of the kings of 
Wessex to Scyld and his father Scef “This Scef,” he says, 
“came to land on a swift boat, surrounded by arms, in an island 
of the ocean called Scam, when a very young child. He was 
unknown to the people of that land, but was adopted by them 
as if of their km, well cared for, and afterwards elected king 1 .” 
Note here, firstly, that the story is told, not of Scyld Scefing, 
but of Scef, father of Scyld. Secondly, that although Ethelwerd 
is speaking of the ancestor of the West Saxon royal house, he 
makes him come to land and rule, not in the ancient homeland 
of continental Angeln, but m the “island of Scam,” which 
signifies what is now the south of Sweden, and perhaps also 
the Danish islands 2 — that same land of Scedenig which is' men- 
tioned in Beowulf as the realm of Scyld. The tone of the 
narrative is, so far as we can judge from Ethelwerd’s dry 
summary, entirely warlike Scef is surrounded by weapons 
In the twelfth century the story is again told by William 
of Malmesbury “ Sceldius was the son of Sceaf . He, they say, 
was earned as a small boy m a boat without any oarsman to 
a certain isle of Germany called Scandza, concerning which 

1 Ipse Scef cum uno dromone advectus est m insula Oeeani, quae dicitur 
Scam, arnns circucdatus, eratque valde recens puer, & ab mcolis illius terrae 
ignotus, attamen ab eis suscipitur, & ut familiarem diligenti anuno eum 
custodierunt, & post m regem ehgunt c 

Ethelwerdus, m, 3, m Savde’s Serum Anglicarum Scrtplores post Bedam 
Francofurti, 1601, p 842. 

* See Chadwick, Ongtn, 269-60 
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Jordanes, the historian of the Goths, speaks. He was sleeping, 
and a handful of corn was placed at his head, from which he 
was called ‘Sheaf.’ He was regarded as a wonder by the folk 
of that country and carefully nurtured; when grown up he 
ruled in a town then called Slaswic, and now Haithebi — that 
region is called ancient Anglia 1 ” 

William of Malmesbury was, of course, aware of Ethelwerd’s 
account, and may have been influenced by it. Some of his 
variations may be his own invention The%ubstitution of the 
classical form Scandza for Ethelwerd’s Scam is simply a change 
from popular to learned nomenclature, and enables the historian 
to show that he has read something of Jordanes The altera- 
tion by which Malmesbury makes Sceaf, when grown up, 
rule at Schleswig in ancient Angel, may again be his own work 
— a variant added m order to make Sceaf look # more at home 
m an Anglo-Saxon pedigree 

But William of Malmesbury was, as we shall see later, 
prone to incorporate current ballads into his history, and 
after allowing for what he may have derived from Ethelwerd, 
and what he may have invented, there can be no doubt that 
many of the additional details which he gives are genuine 
popular poetry. Indeed, whilst the story of Scyld’s funeral 
is very impressive in Beowulf, it is in William’s narrative that 
the story of the child coming over the sea first becomes poetic 

Now since even the English historians connected this tale 
with the Danish territory of Scam, Scandza, we should expect 
to find it again on turning to the records of the Danish royal 
house And we do find there, generally at the head of the 
pedigree 4 , a hero — Skjold — whose name corresponds, and whose 
relationship to the later Danish kings shows him to be the same 
as the Seyld Scefing of Beowulf. But neither Saxo Gram- 
maticus, nor any other Danish historian, knows anything of 

1 Soeldnis [fuit films] Sceaf Iste, ut ferunt, in quandam insulam Germaniao 
Seandzam, de qua Jordanes, histonographus Gothorum, loquitur, appulsus rum 
sine remige, puerulus, posito ad caput frumenti mampulo, dornnens, ideoque 
Soeaf nuncupatus, ab hominibus regionis lllius pro miraculo exceptus et sedulo 
nutntus adulta aetate regnavit in oppido quod tuno Slaswic, nuno vero 
Haithebi appellatur. Eet autem regio ilia Anglia vetus dicta 

William of Malmesbury, De Oestus Regum Anglorum Lib rr, § 116, vol r, 
p 121, ed Stubbs, 1887 

1 Although Saxo Grammaticus has provided some even earlier kings. 
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Skjold having come m his youth or returned in his death over 
the ocean. 

How are we to harmonize these accounts? 

Beowulf and Ethelwerd agree in representing the hero as 
“ surrounded by arms ” , William of Malmesbury mentions only 
the sheaf; the difference is weighty, for presumably the spoils 
which the hero bnngs with him from the unknown, or takes 
back thither, are in harmony with his career. Beowulf and 
Ethelwerd seem t# show the warrior king, Wiiham of Malmes- 
bury seems rather to be telling the story of a semi-divine 
foundling, who introduces the tillage of the earth 1 

In Beowulf the child is Scyld Scefing, in Ethelwerd and 
William of Malmesbury he is Sceaf, father of Scyld 

Beowulf, Ethelwerd and William of Malmesbury agree in 
connecting thp story with Scedenig, Scam or Scandza, yet the 
two historians and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle all make Sceaf 
the ancestor of the West Saxon house Yet we have no 
evidence that the English were regarded as having come from 
Scandinavia. 

The last problem admits of easy solution In heathen 
times the English traced the pedigree of most of their kings 
to Woden, and stopped there. For higher than that they 
could not go But a Christian poet or genealogist, who had 
no belief in Woden as a god, would regard the All Father as 
a man — a mere man who, by magic powers, had made the 
heathen beheve he was a god To such a Christian pedigree- 
maker Woden would convey no idea of finality, he would 
feel no difficulty m giving this human Woden any number of 
ancestors Wishing to glorify the pedigree of his king, he 
would add any other distinguished and authentic genealogies, 
and the obvious place for these would be at the end of the line, 
i.e , above Woden. Hence we have m some quite early (not 
West Saxon) pedigrees, five names given as ancestors of Woden 
These five names end m Geat or Geata, who was apparently 
regarded as a god, and was possibly Woden under another 
name 8 Somewhat later, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under 

1 Cf Mullenhoff in Z f d A vn, 413 
* In QrimnxerM, 54 Odin gives Gan tr os one of hie names. 
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the year 855, we have a long version of the WeBt Saxon pedigree 
with yet nine further names above Geat, ending m Sceaf. 
Sceaf is described as a son of Noah, and so the pedigree is 
carried back to Adam, 25 generations in all beyond Woden 1 
But it is rash to assume with Mullenhofi that, because Sceaf 
comes at the head 2 of this English pedigree, Sceaf was therefore 
essentially an English hero. All these later stages above 
Woden look like the ornate additions of a later, compiler 
Some of the figures, Finn, Sceldwa, Herem*d, Sceaf himself, 
we have reason to identify with the primitive heroes of other 
nations 

The genealogist who finally made Sceaf into a son born to 
Noah in the ark, and then earned the pedigree nine stages 
further back through Noah to Adam, merely made the last of 
a series of accretions It does not follow that, because he made 
them ancestors of the English king, this compiler regarded 
Noah, Enoch and Adam as Englishmen Neither need he 
have so regarded Sceaf or Scyld 8 or Beaw. In fact — and this 
has constantly been overlooked — the authonty for Sceaf, Scyld 
and Beaw as Anglo-Saxon heroes is but little stronger than the 
authority for Noah and Adam in that capacity. The pedigree 
in Ethelwerd stops at Scef, but otherwise there is no version 
which goes beyond Geat except that which goes up to Adam 
Scyld, Beaw, Sceaf, Noah and Adam as heroes of English 
mythology are all alike doubtful. 

We must be careful, however, to define what we mean when 
we regard these stages of the pedigree as doubtful They 
are doubtful in so far as they are represented as standing 
above Woden m the Anglo-Saxon pedigree, because it is in- 
credible that, in primitive and heathen times, Woden was 
credited with a dozen or more forefathers The position of* 
these names in the pedigree is therefore doubtful But it is 
only their connection with the West Saxon house that is un- 
authentic. It does not follow that the names are, per se, 
unauthentic. On the contrary, it is because the genealogist 
had such implicit belief in the authenticity of the generations 

1 See below. s Excluding, of oourse, the Hebrew names 

3 Scyld appears as Scyldwa , Sce(a)ldwa in the Chronicle The forms 
correspond 
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from Noah to Adam that he could not rest satisfied with his 
West Saxon pedigree till he had incorporated these names. 
They are not West Saxon, but they are part of a tradition 
much more ancient than any pedigree of the West Saxon kings. 
And the argument which applies to the layer of Hebrew names 
between Noah and Adam applies equally to the layer of Ger- 
manic names between Woden and Sceaf. From whatever 
branch of, the Germanic race the genealogist may have taken 
them, the fact that he placed them where he did in the pedigree 
is a proof of his veneration for them. But we must not without 
evidence claim them as West Saxon or Anglo-Saxon we must 
not be surprised if evidence points to some of them being con- 
nected with other nations — as Heremod, for example, with the 
Danes 1 . 

More difficult are the other problems. William of Malmes- 
bury tells the story of Sceaf, with the attributes of a culture- 
hero : Beowulf, four centuries earlier, tells it of Scyld, a warrior 
hero Ethelwerd tells it of Sceaf, but gives him the warrior 
attributes of Scyld 2 instead of the sheaf of com 

The earlier scholars mostly agreed 8 m regarding Malmes- 
bury’s attribution of the story to Sceaf as the original and 
correct version of the story, in spite of its late date. As a 
representative of these early scholars we may take Mullenhoff 4 . 
Mullenhofi’s love of mythological interpretation found ample 
scope m the story of the child with the sheaf, which he, with 
considerable reason, regarded as a “ culture-myth ” Mullenhoff 
believed the carrying over of the attributes of a god to a line of 
his supposed descendants to be a common feature of myth — 
the descendants representing the god under another name In 
accordance with this view, Scyld could be explained as an 
“hypostasis” of his father or forefather Sceaf, as a figure 
further explaining him and representing him, so that m the 
end the tale of the boat arrival came to be told, in Beowulf, 
of Scyld instead of Sceaf 

1 See Part II • armis eircundatum 

3 For a list of the scholars who have dealt with the subject, see Wtdalh, 
p 119. 

* Seovulf, p 0 etc 
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Recent years have seen a revolt against most of Mullenhofi’s 
theories. The view that the story originally belonged to Sceaf 
has come to be regarded with a certain amount of impatience 
as “out of date ” Even so fine a scholar as Dr Lawrence has 
expressed this impatience : 

“That the graceful story of the boy sailing m an open boat to the 
land of his future people was told originally of Sceaf.. needs no detailed 
refutation at the present day 

“The attachment of the motive to Sceaf must be, as an examination 
of the sources shows, a later development 1 .” t 

Accordingly the view of recent scholars has been this. 
That the story belongs essentially to Scyld. That, as the hero 
of the boat story is obviously of unknown parentage, we must 
interpret Scefing not as “ son of Sceaf” but as “with the sheaf” 
(m itself a quite possible explanation). That this stage of the 
story is preserved m Beowulf. That subsequently Scyld 
Scefing, standing at the head of the pedigree, came to be mis- 
understood as “ Scyld, son of Sceaf ” That consequently the 
story, which must be told of the earlier ancestor, was thus 
transferred from Scyld to his supposed father Sceaf — the 
version which is found in Ethelwerd and William of Malmesbury. 

One apparent advantage of this theory is that the oldest 
version, that of Beowulf, is accepted as the correct and original 
one, and the much later versions of the historians Ethelwerd 
and William of Malmesbury are regarded as subsequent cor- 
ruptions. This on the surface seems eminently reasonable. 
But let us look closer. Scyld Scefing m Beowulf is to be in- 
terpreted “ Scyld with the Sheaf ” But Beowulf nowhere 
mentions the sheaf as part of Scyld’s equipment. On the 
contrary, we gather that the hero is connected rather with 
prowess in war. It is the same in Ethelwerd It is not till 
William of Malmesbury that the sheaf comes into the story.' 
So that the interpretation of Scefing as “with the sheaf” 
assumes the accuracy of William of Malmesbury’s story even in 
a point where it receives no support from the Beowulf version 
In other words this theory does the very thing to avoid doing 
which it was^called into being 2 

1 Pub Mod Long Auoc Amer xxrv, 259 etc 

« This objection to the Soyld-theory has been excellently expressed oy Oink 
—at a time, too, when Oink himself accepted the story ss belonging to Scyld 
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Besides this, there are two fundamental objections to the 
theory that Sceaf is a late creation, a figure formed from the 
misunderstanding of the epithet Scefing applied to 1 Scyld 
One portion of the poem of Widstth consists of a catalogue of 
ancient kings, and among these occurs Sceaf a, ruling the Lango- 
bards. Now portions of Widstth are very ancient, and this 
catalogue in which Sceafa occurs is almost certainly appreciably 
older than Beowulf itself 

Secondly, that story of the wonderful foundling who come3 
over the sea from the unknown and founds a royal hne, must 
ex hypothesi be told of the first in the line, and we have seen 
that it is Sceaf, not Scyld, who comes at the head of the 
Teutonic names in the genealogy in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Now we can date this genealogy fairly exactly. It occurs 
under the year 855, and seems to have been drawn up at the 
court of King lEthelwulf In any case it cannot be later than the 
latter part of Alfred’s reign This takes us back to a period when 
the old English epic was still -widely popular A genealogist at 
Alfred’s court must have known much about Old English story 
These facts are simply not consistent with the belief that 
Sceaf is a late creation, a figure formed from a misunderstanding 
of the epithet Scefing, applied to Scyld 1 

rather than Sceaf Binz,” aays Oink, “rejects William of Malmesbury as 
a source for the Scyld story But he has not noticed that m domg so he saws 
across the branch upon which he himself and the other investigators are sitting 
For if William is not a reliable authority, and even a more reliable authority 
than the others, then ‘Scyld with the sheaf’ is left m the air ” Helledigtmng 
x, 238-9, note v 

1 The discussion of Skjold by Olrik ( Danmarks Heltedigtmng, i, 223-271) 
is perhaps the most helpful of any yet made, especially m emphasizing the 
necessity of differentiating the stages in the story But it must be taken in 
connection with the very essential modifications made by Dr Oink in his second 
volume (pp 249-65, especially pp 264-5) Dr Olnk’s earlier interpretation 
made Scyld the original hero of the story Scefing Oink interpreted, not as 
with the sheaf, but as “son of Soef ” To the objection that any knowledge 
of Scyld’s parentage would be inconsistent with his unknown ongm. Oink 
replied by supposing that Scyld was a foundling whose ongm, though unknown 
to the people of the land to which he came, was well known to the poet The 
poet. Dr Oink thought, regarded him as a son of the Langobardio king, Seeafa, 
a connection which we are to attribute to the Anglo-Saxon love of framing 
genealogies But this explanation of Scyld Scefing as a human foundling does 
not seem to me to be borne out by the text of Beowulf “The child is a poor 
foundling, says Dr Oink, “he suffered distress from ike timsswhen he was first 
found as a helpless child Only as a grown man did he get compensation for 
his ohildhood’s adversity” (p 228) But this is certainly not the meaning of 
egsode eort[as] It is "He inspired the earTfs] with awe ” 
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To arrive at any definite conclusion is difficult. But the 
following may be hazarded. 

It may be taken as proved that the Scyld or Sceldwa of the 
genealogists is identical with the Scyld Scefing of Beowulf. 
For Sceldwa according to the genealogy is also ultimately 
a Sceafing, and is the father of Beow ; Scyld is Scefing and is 
father of Beowulf 1 . 

It is equally clear that the Scyld Scefing of Beowulf is 
identical with the Skjold of the Danish ^genealogists and 
historians. For Scyld and Skjold are both represented as the 
founder and head of the Danish royal house of Scyldingas 
or Sk]oldungar, and as reigning in the same district Here, 
however, the resemblance ceases Beowulf tells us of Scyld’s 
marvellous coming and departure. The only Danish authonty 
who tells us much of Skjold is Saxo Grammaticus, who records 
how as a boy Skjold wrestled successfully with a ffear and over- 
came champions, and how later he annulled unrighteous laws, 
and distinguished himself by generosity to his court But the 
Damsh and English accounts have nothing specifically in 
common, though the type they portray is the same — that of 
a king from his youth beloved by his retainers and feared by 
neighbouring peoples, whom he subdues and makes tributary. 
It looks rather as if the oldest traditions had had little to say 
about this hero beyond the typical things which might be said 
of any great king ; so that Danes and English had each supplied 
the deficiency in their own way. 

Now this is exactly what we should expect For Scyld- 
Skjold is hardly a personality : he is a figure evolved out of 
the name Scyldingas, Skjoldungar, which is an old epic title for 
the Danes. Of this we may be fairly certain • the Scyldingas 
did not get their name because they were really descended* 
from Scyld, but Scyld was created in order to provide an 
eponymous father to the Scyldingas 2 . In just the same way 

1 See below (App C) for instances of anoeBtral names extant both in weak 
and strong forms, Lie Scyld , Sceldwa (the identity of which no one doubts) or 
Sceaf, Sceafa (the identity of whioh has been doubted) 

1 "As for thAame Scyldungas-Skjoldungar, we need not hesitate to believe 
that this originally meant 'the people’ or ‘kinsmen of the shield’ Similar 
appellations are not uncommon, e g , Bondtngae, Bdmtngas Brondtngae... 
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tradition also evolved a hero Dan, from whom the Danes were 
supposed to have their name Saxo Grammaticus has com- 
bined both pedigrees, making Sk] old a descendant of Dan, 
but usually it was agreed that nothing came before Skjold, 
that he was the beginning of the Skjoldung line 1 . At first a 
mere name, we should expect that he would have no character- 
istic save that, like every respectable Germanic king, he took 
tribute from his foes and gave it to his friends He differs 
therefore from t^ose heroic figures like Hygelac or Guthhere 
(Gunnar) which, being derived from actual historic characters, 
have, from the beginning of their story, certain definite features 
attached to them Seyld is, in the beginning, merely a name, 
the ancestor of the Scyldmgs Tradition collects round him 
gradually. 

Hence it will be rash to attach much weight to any feature 
which is fouifd in one account of him only. Anything we are 
told of Seyld m English sources alone is not to be construed as 
evidence as to his original story, but only as to the form that 
story assumed in England When, for example, Beoivulf tells 
us that Seyld is Scefing, or that he is father of Beowulf, it will 
be very rash of us to assume that these relationships existed in 
the Danish, but have been forgotten. This is, I think, univer- 
sally admitted*. Yet the very scholars who emphasize this, 
have assumed that the marvellous arrival as a child, m a boat, 
surrounded by weapons, is an essential feature of Seyld’ s story 
Yet the evidence for this is no better and no worse than the 
evidence for his relationship to Sceaf or Beow — it rests solely 
on the English documents Accordingly it. only shows what was 
told about Seyld m England 

Of course the boat arrival might be an original part of the 
•story of Scyld-Skjold, which has been forgotten m his native 

probably these names meant either ‘the people of the shield, the helmet,’ etc , 
or else the people who used shields, helmets, etc , in some special way In the 
former case we may compare the Ancile of the Romans and the Palladion of 
the Greeks, in either case we may note that occasionally shields hare been 
found m the North which can never hare been used except for ceremonial 
purposes ” Chadwick, Origin, p 284 of Oink, Heltedigtnipg, i, 274 

1 Sweyn Aageson, Sktold Danis prvmwn iidict praefuisse, in Langebek, 
S R D j, 44 

* Oink, Hetiedigtnmg, i, 246, Lawrence, Pub Mod Lang Assoc xxiv, 254 
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country, but remembered in England. But I cannot see that 
we have any right to assert this, without proof 

What we can assert to have been the original feature of 
Scyld is this — that he was the eponymous hero king of the 
Danes. Both Beowulf and the Scandinavian authorities agree 
upon that. The fact that his name (m the form Sceldwa) appears 
m the genealogy of the kings of Wessex is not evidence against 
a Danish origin The name appears in close connection with 
that of Heremod, another Danish king, and 1^ merely evidence 
of a desire on the part of the genealogist of the Wessex kings 
to connect his royal house with the most distinguished family 
he knew • that of the Scyldmgas, about whom so much is said 
in the prologue to Beowulf 

Neither do the instances of place-names m England, such 
as Scyldes treow, Scildes well, prove Scyld to have been an 
English hero They merely prove him to have ‘been a hero 
who was celebrated in England — which the Prologue to Beowulf 
alone is sufficient to show to have been the case For place- 
names commemorating heroes of alien tribes are common 
enough 1 on English ground 

So much at least 13 gained. Whatever Mullenhoff 2 and his 
followers constructed upon the assumption that Scyld was an 
essentially Anglo-Saxon hero goes overboard. Scyld is the 
ancestor king of the Danish house — more than this we can 
hardly with safety assert 

Now let us turn to the figure of Sceaf. This was not 
necessarily connected with Scyld from the first. 

The story of Sceaf first meets us in its completeness m the 
pages of William of Malmesbury And William of Malmesbury 
ib a twelfth century authority, by his time the Old English 
courtly epics had died out — for they could not have long 
survived the Norman Conquest and the overthrow of Old 
English court life. But the popular tradition® remained, and 


1 It is odd that Binz, who has recorded so many of these, should have 
argued on the strength of these place-names that the Scyld story is not Danish 
hut an ancient possession of the tribes of the North Sea coast (p 150) For 

Binz also records an immense number of names of heroes of alien stock — 
Danish, Gothio or Burgundian — as occurring in England (P B B xx, 202 etc ) 

a Beovulf, p 7 3 Chadwick Origin, p 278 
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a good many of the old stones, banished from the hall, must 
have lingered on at the cross-roads — tales of Wade and Wey- 
land, of Offa and Sceaf. Tor songs, sung by minstrels at the 
cross roads, William of Malmesbury is good evidence, and he 
owns to having drawn information from similar popular 
sources 1 . William’s story, then, is evidence that in his own 
day there was a tradition of a mythical king Sheaf who came 
as a child sleeping m a ship with a sheaf of com at his head. 
How old this tradition may be, we cannot say. Ethelwerd 
knew the story, though he has nothing to say of the sheaf. 
But we have seen that when we get back to the ninth century, 
and the formation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, at a court 
where we may be sure the old English heroic stones were still 
popular, it is Sceaf and not Sceldwa who is regarded as the 
beginning of things — the king whose origin is so remote that 
he is the oldSst Germanic ancestor one can get back to a : “ he 
was born m Noah’s ark ” 

Whether or no Noah’s ark was chosen as Sceaf’s birthplace 
because legend represented him as coming in a boat over the 
water, we cannot tell But the place he occupies, with only 
the Biblical names before him, as compared with Sceldwa the 
son of Heremod, clearly marks Sceaf rather than Sceldwa aa 
the hero who comes from the unknown. Turning now to the 
catalogue of kings m Widsith, probably the oldest extant piece 
of Anglo-Saxon verse, some generations more ancient than 
Beowulf, we find a King Sceafa, who ruled over the Langobards. 
Finally, in Beowulf itself, although the story is told of Scyld, 
nevertheless this Scyld is characterized as Scefing If this 
means “ with the sheaf,” then the Beowulf -story stands convicted 
of imperfection, of needing explanation outside itself from the 

1 The scandals about King Edgar (tnfamias quae post dicam magis reeper- 
aerunt cantilenas see Qesta Begum Anglorum, n, § 148, ed Stubbs, vol I, p 165) ; 
the story of Gunhilda, the daughter of Knut, who, married to a foreign King 
with great pomp and rejoicing, nostro seculo etiam m trivns cantitata, was un- 
justly suspected of unchastity till her English page, m vindication of her honour, 
slew the giant whom her accusers had brought forward as their champion 
(Qesta, n, § 188, ed Stubbs, i, pp 229, 230) , the story of King Edward and 
the shepherdess, learnt from cantUenis per succeeitones temporum detnhs 
(Qesta, n, § 138, ed Stubbs, i, 155) Macaulay in the Lays of Ancient Borne 
has selected William as a typical example of the histonai^who draws upon 
popular song Cf Freeman’s Historical Essays 

> Oink, HtUedigtmng, i, 245 
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account which William of Malmesbury wrote four centuries 
later. If it means “ son of Sceaf,” why should a father be given 
to Scyld, when the story demands that he should come from 
the unknown? Was it because, if the boat story was to be 
attributed to Scyld, it was felt that this could only be made 
plausible by giving him some relation to Sceaf* 

When we find an ancient king beanng the extraordinary 
name of “Sheaf,” it is difficult not to conqpct this with the 
honour done to the sheaf of com, survivals of which have been 
found in different parts of England In Herrick’s time, the 
sheaves of com were still kissed as they were carried home on 
the Hock-cart, whilst 

Some, with great 

Devotion, stroke the home-borne wheat. 

* 

Professor Chadwick argues, on the analogy of Prussian and 
Bulgarian harvest customs, that the figure of the “Harvest 
Queen" m the English ceremony is derived fTom a corn figure 
made from the last sheaf, and that the sheaf was once regarded 
as a rehgious symbol 1 But the evidence for this is surely 
even stronger than would be gathered from Professor Chadwick’s 
very cautious statement I suppose there is hardly a county 
in England from Kent to Cornwall and from Kent to North- 
umberland, where there is not evidence for honour paid to the 
last sheaf — an honour which cannot be accounted for as merely 
expressing the joy of the reapers at having got to the end of 
their task. In Kent “a figure composed of some of the best 
corn” was made into a human shape, “this is afterwards 
curiously dressed by the women, and adorned with paper 
trimmings cut to resemble a cap, ruffles, handkerchief, etc , of 
the finest lace. It is brought home with the last load of corn 2 .” 
In Northumberland and Durham a sheaf known as the “Kern 
baby” was made into the likeness of a human figure, decked 
out and brought home in triumph with dancing and singing 3 
But the most striking form of the sheaf ceremony is found 
m the honour done to the “ Neck ” m the West of England 

1 Origin, pp. 279-281 a Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1813, I, 443 

* Henderson, Folklore of the Northern Counties, 87-89 
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. .After the wheat is all out, on most farms m the north of Devon, 
the harvest people have a custonf of “crying the neck” I believe 
that this practice is seldom omitted on any Targe farm in that part 
of the country. It is done in this way. An old man, or someone 
else well acquainted with the ceremonies used on the occasion (when 
the labourers are reaping the last field of wheat), goes round to the 
shocks and sheaves, and picks out a little bundle of all the best ears 
he can find , this bundle he ties up very neat and trim, and plats and 
arranges the straws very tastefully This is called “the neck” of 
wheat, or wheaten-ears After the field is cut out, and the pitcher once 
more circulated, the reapers, binders, and the women, stand round 
in a circle The person with “the neck ” stands in the centre, grasping 
it with both highlands He first stoops and holds it near the ground, 
and all the men forming the nng take off their hats, stooping and 
holding them with both hands towards the ground They then all 
begm at once in a very prolonged and harmonious tone to cry “the 
neck'” at the same time slowly raising themselves upright, and 
elevating their arms and hats above their heads , the person with 
“the neck” also raising it on high This is done three times. They 
then ohange their cry to “wee yen 1 ” — “way yen !” — which they sound 
m the same prolonged and slow manner as before, with singular 
harmony and effect, three times This last cry is accompanied by 
the same nfbvements of the body and arms as in crying “ the neck ”. 

.After having thus repeated “the neck” three times, and “wee 
yen ” or “way yen ” as often, they all burst out into a kmd of loud and 
joyous laugh, flinging up their hats and caps into the air, capering 
about and perhaps kissing the girls. One of them then gets “the 
neck,” and runs as hard as he can down to the farm-house, where the 
dairy-maid, or one of the young female domestics, stands at the door 
prepared with a pail of water If he who holds “the neck” can 
manage to get into the house, in any way, unseen or openly, by any 
other way than the door at which the girl stands with the pail of water, 
then he may lawfully kiss her, but, if otherwise, he is regularly 
soused with the contents of the bucket On a fine still autumn 
evening, the “crying of the neck ” has a wonderful effect at a distance, 
far finer than that of the Turkish muezzin, which Lord Byron eulogizes 
so much, and which he says is preferable to all the bells in Christendom 
I have once or twioe heard upwards of twenty men cry it, and some- 
times joined by an equal number of female voices About three years 
back, on some high grounds, where our people were harvesting, I 
heard six or seven “necks” cried in one night, although I know that 
some of them were four miles off 1 

The account given by Mrs Bray of the Devonshire custom, 
m her letters to Southey, is practically identical with this 2 . 
We have plenty of evidence for this ceremony of “Crying the 
Neck” in the South-Western counties — m Somersetshire 3 , m 
Cornwall 4 , and in a mutilated form m Dorsetshire® 

1 Hone’s Every Day Book, 1827, p 1170 
- The Tamar and the Tavy, i, 330 (1836) 

3 Raymond, Two men o’ Mendip, 1899, 269 

1 Miss M A Courtney, Glossary of T^est Cornwall, T ^ Couch, Glossary 
of East OornwaL, s v Neck (Eng Dial Soc. 1880), Jago, Ancient Language of 
Cornwall, 1S82, a v Anek. 6 Notes and Queries, 4th Ser xu, 491 (1873). 
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On the Welsh border the essence of the ceremony con- 
sisted in tying the last ears of com — perhaps twenty — with 
ribbon, and severing this “neck” by throwing the sickle at 
it from some distance The custom is recorded in Cheshire 1 , 
Shropshire 2 , and under a different name in Herefordshire 3 . 
The term “neck” seems to have been known as far afield as 
Yorkshire and the “little England beyond Wales” — the En gbsh- 
speaking colony of Pembrokeshire 4 

Whether we are to interpret the expres^on “the Neck,” 
applied to the last sheaf, as descended from a time when “the 
corn spirit is conceived m human form, and the last standing 
com is a part of its body — its neck 6 ” or whether it is merely 
a survival of the Scandinavian word for sheaf — nek or neg e , we 
have here surely evidence of the worship of the sheaf “In 
this way ‘Sheaf’ was greeted, before he passed over into a 
purely mythical being 7 ” 

I do not think these “neck” customs can be traced back 
beyond the seventeenth century 8 Though analogous usages 
are recorded m England (near Eton) as early as the sixteenth 
century 8 , it was not usual at that time to trouble to record 
such things 

The earliest document bearing upon the veneration of the 
sheaf comes from a neighbouring district, and is contained m 
the Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, which tells how 
in the time of King Edmund (941-946) a controversy arose as 
to the right of the monks of Abingdon to a certain portion of 
land adjoining the river The monks appealed to a judgment 
of God to vindicate their claim, and this took the shape of 

1 Holland’s Glossary of Chester ( Eng Dial Soc ), s v Cutting the Neel 

2 Bume, Shropshire Folk Lore, 1883, 37 1 

“ “to ory the Mare” Blount, Glossographia, 4th edit 1674, sv mare 
Cf Notes and Queries, 5th Ser yi, 286 (1876) 

4 Wright, Eng Dial Diet , a v neck 

5 Frazer, Spirits of the Corn, 1912, I, 268 The word was under- 
stood as = “neck” by the peasants, because “They’m taied up under the 
chin laike” (Notes and Queries, 5th Ser x, 51) But this may be false 
etymology 

• Wright, Eng Dial Diet Cf Notes and Queries, 5th Ser x, 51 

7 Heliedigtning, u, 252 

# The earliest record of the term “cutting the neck” seems to be found m 
Handle Holme’s Sfbre House of Armory, 1688 (n 73) It may be noted that 
Holme was a Cheshire man 

* Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, Strassburg, 1884, 326 etc 

6—2 
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placing a sheaf, with a taper on the top, upon a round shield, 
and letting it float down the nver, the shield by its movements 
hither and thither indicating accurately the boundaries of the 
monastic domain At last the shield came to the field m 
debate, which, thanks to the floods, it was able to circum- 
navigate 1 . 

Professor Chadwick, who first emphasized the importance 
of this stjange ordeal 2 , points out that although the extant 
mss of the Chronicle date from the thirteenth century, the 
mention of a round shield carries the superstition back to a 
period before th'e Norman Conquest. Therefore this story 
seems to give us evidence for the use of the Bheaf and shield 
together as a magic symbol in Anglo-Saxon times “An 
ordeal by letting the sheaf sail down the nver on a shield was 
only possible at a time when the sheaf was regarded as a kind 
of supernatural being which could find the way itself 8 .” 

But a still closer parallel to the story of the corn-figure 
coming over the water is found in Finnish mythology in the 
person of Sampsa Pellervoinen Finnish mythology seems 
remote from our subject, but if the figure of Sampsa was 
borrowed from Germanic mythology, as seems to be thought*, 
we are justified in laying great weight upon the parallel 

Readers of the Kalewala will remember, near the beg in ning, 
the figure of Sampsa Pellervoinen, the god of Vegetation. 
He does not seem to do much. But there are other Finnish 

1 Quod dum eervi Dei propensius actitarent, inspiratum est eis salubre 
conBihum et (ut pium est credere) divirutus provisum Die etenun statute 
mane surgentes monachi sumpserant scutum rotundum, cui unponebant 
znampulum frumenti, et super manipulum cereum circumspectae quantitatis 
et grossitudmis Quo acoenso scutum cum mampulo et cereo, fluvio ecclesiam 
praeterourrenti committunt, paucis m navicula fratnbus subsequentibus 
Praeoedebat itaque eos scutum et quasi digito demonstrans possesBiones domui 

, Abbendomae de jure adjacenteB nunc hue, nunc llluc divertens, nunc m dextra 
nunc in sinistra parte fiduciahter eos praeibat, usquedum vemret ad nvum 
prope pratum quod Ben vocatur, in quo cereus medium cursum Tamisiae 
miraculoae deserens se declinavit et circuxndedit pratum inter Tamisiam et 
Gifteleia, quod hieme et multociens aestate ex redunaatione Tamisiae m modum 
insulae aqua circumdatur 

Chromcon Monaete.ru de Abingdon, ed Stevenson, 1858, vol l, p 89 

2 Chadwick, Origin, 278 

* Oink, Beitedigtning, h, 251 

4 But is this so? “The word S&mpsS (now sampsykka) ‘small rush, 
setrpus stlvahcus, forest rush,’ is borrowed from the Germtmc family (Engl, 
semse, Germ simse) ” Oink, 253 But the Engl “semse” is difficult to track. 

See also note by A Mieler in Fmniech- Ugruche Forachungen, x, 43, 1910. 
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poems in his honour, extant in varying versions 1 It is difficult 
to get a collected idea from these fragmentary records, but it 
seems to be this : Ahti, the god of the sea, sends messengers to 
summon Sampsa, so that he may bring fertility to the fields 
In one version, first the Winter and then the Summer are sent 
to arouse Sampsa, that he may make the crops and trees grow. 
Winter — 

Took a foal swift as the spring wind. 

Let the storm wind bear him forward. 

Blew the trees till they were leafiest. 

Blew the grass till it was seedless. 

Bloodless likewise the young maidens 

Sampsa refuses to come. Then the Summer is sent with better 
results In another version Sampsa is fetched from an island 
beyond the sea: 

It is I who summoned SHm psii 
From an isle amid the ocean. 

From a skerry bare and treeless 

In yet another variant we are told how the boy Sampsa 

Took six grains from off the corn heap. 

Slept all summer mid the corn heap, 

In the bosom of the corn boat 

Now “It’s a long, long way to” Ilomantsi m the east of 
Finland, where this last variant was discovered But at least 
we have evidence that, within the region influenced by Germanic 
mythology, the spirit of vegetation was thought of as a boy 
coming over the sea, or sleeping in a boat with corn 2 . 

To sum up- 

Sceafa, when the Catalogue of Kings in Widsith was drawn 
up — before Beowulf was composed, at any rate in its present 
form — was regarded as an ancient king. When the West 
Saxon pedigree was drawn up, certainly not much more than' 
a century and a half after the composition of Beowulf, and 
perhaps much less, Sceaf was regarded as the primitive figure 
m the pedigree, before whom no one lived save the Hebrew 
patriarchs That he was originally thought of as a child, 

1 Kaarle Kroffn, “Sampsa Pellervomen” in Ftnntsch- UgnscKt Forschungen, 
IV, 231 etc , 1904 

* Cf Oink, Heltedigtnmg, n, 252 etc 
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commg across the water, with the sheaf of com, is, in view of 
the Finnish parallel, exceedingly probable, and acquires some 
confirmation from the Chronicler’s placing him m Noah’s ark. 
But the definite evidence for this is late 

Scyld, on the other hand, is m the first place probably 
a mere eponym of the power of the Scylding kings of Denmark. 
He may, at a very early date, have been provided with a ship 
funeral, since later two Swedish kings, both apparently of 
Danish origin, h^re this ship funeral accorded to them, and m 
one case it is expressly said to be “ according to the custom of 
his ancestors.” But it seems exceedingly improbable that his 
original story represented him as commg over the sea m a 
boat For, if so, it remains to be explained why this motive 
has entirely disappeared among his own people in Scandinavia, 
and has been preserved only m England Would the Danes 
have been likely to forget utterly so striking a story, concerning 
the king from whom their line derived its name 1 Further, 
m England, Beowulf alone attributes this story to Scyld, whilst 
later historians attribute it to Sceaf In view of the way in 
which the story of William of Malmesbury is supported by folk- 
lore, to regard that story as merely the result of error or 
invention seems perilous indeed 

On the other hand, all becomes straightforward if we 
allow that Scyld and Sceaf were both ancient figures standing 
at the head of famous dynasties Their names alliterate. 
What more likely than that their stones should have influenced 
each other, and that one king should have come to be regarded 
as the parent or ancestor of the other* Contamination with 
Scyld would account for Sceaf’s boat being stated to have 
come to land m Scam, Scanza — that Scedeland which is men- 
tioned as the seat of Scyld’s rule Yet this explanation is 
not necessary, for if Sceaf were an early Longobard king, he 
would be nghtly represented as ruling m Scandinavia 1 

1 I do not understand why Olxik ( Heltedtgtmng , i, 236) declares the coming 
to land m Scam (Ethelwerd) to be inconsistent with Sceaf as a Longobardic 
king (Wtdsith) For, according to their national historian, the Longobardi 
came from “Scadmavia” [Paul the Deaoon, i, 1-7] It 4s a more serious 
difficulty that Paul knows of no Longobardic king with a name which we can 
equate with Sceaf 
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Section VI. Beow 

The Anglo-Saxon genealogies agree that the son of Sceldwa 
(Scyld) is Beow (Beaw, Beo). In Beowulf, he is named not 
Beow, but Beowulf 

Many etymologies have been suggested for Beow But 
considering that Beow is m some versions a grandson, m all 
a descendant of Sceaf, it can hardly be am accident that his 
name is identical with the 0 E. word for grain, beow The 
Norse word corresponding to this is bygg 1 . 

Recent investigation of the name is best summed up in 
the words of Axel Oink - 

“ New light has been east upon the question of the derivation of 
the name Beow by Kaarle Krohn’s investigation of the debt of 
Finnish to Norse mythology, together with Magnus Olsen’s linguistic 
mterpretation The Finnish has a deity Pekko, concerning whom it 
is said that he promoted the growth of barley the Esths, closely 
akin to the Finns, have a corresponding Peko, whose image — the size 
of a three-year-old child — was carried out mto the fields and invoked 
at the time of sowing, or else was kept in the corn-bm by a custodian 
chosen for a year This Pekko is plainly a personification of the 
barley, the form corresponding phonetically m Runic Norse would 
be *beggw- (from which comes Old Noise bygg) 

“So in Norse there was a gram *beggw- (becoming bygg) and a 
corn-god *Beggw- (beoommg Pekko). In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
gram Mow and an ancestral B(ow And all four are phonetically 
identical (proceeding from a primitive form *beuwa, ‘barley’) The 
conclusion which it is difficult to avoid is, that the corn-spint ‘Barley’ 
and the ancestor ‘Barley’ are one and the same The relation is 
the same as that between King Sheaf and the worship of the Bheaf 
the worshipped corn-being gradually Binks mto the background, and 
comes to be regarded as an epic figure, an early ancestor. 

“We have no more exact knowledge of the mythical ideas connected 
either with the ancestor Beow or the corn-god Pekko But we know 
enough of the worship of Pekko to show that he dwelt m the corn-heap, 
and that, m the sprmg, he was fetched out m the shape of a httle 
child That reminds us not a httle of Sftmpsa, who lay in the corn* 
heap on the ship, and came to land and awoke m the spring’ ” 

1 So, corresponding to O E trie we we have Icel tryggr , to 0 E glSaw, Icel 
gloggr, O E seuiva, Icel skugg- 

* Oink, Heltedigtmng n, 1910, pp 254-5 

An account of the worship of Pekko will be found in Pm ntsch Ugnsche 
Forachungen, vi, 1906, pp 104-111, fiber den Pekokultua bet den Setukeae n, 
by M J Eisen See also Appendix (A) below „ 

Pellon-Peckff is mentioned by Michael Agncola, Bishop of Abo, in his 
translation of the Psalter mto Finnish, 1551 It is here that we are told that 
he “promoted the growth of barley” 
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But it may be objected that this ib “ barking back” to tbe 
old mythological interpretations After refusing to accept 
Mvillenhoff’s assumptions, are we not reverting, through the 
names of Sceaf and Beow, and the worship of the sheaf, to 
very much the same thing 2 

No. It is one thing to believe that the ancestor-king Beow . 
may be a weakened form of an ancient divinity, a mere name 
surviving from the figure of an old corn-god Beow; it is quite 
another to' ass u mg, as Mullenhoff did, that what we are told 
about Beowulf was originally told about Beow and that there- 
fore we are justified in giving a mythological meaning to it. 

All we know, conjecture apart, about Beow is his traditional 
relationship to Scyld, Sceaf and the other figures of the pedigree 
That Beowulf’s dragon fight belonged originally to him is only’ 
a conjecture. In confirmation of this conjecture only one 
argument has? been put forward an argument turning upon 
Beowulf, son of Scyld — that obscure figure, apparently equi- 
valent to Beow, who meets us at the beginning of our poem 

Beowulf’s place as a son of Scyld and father of Healfdene 
is occupied in the Danish genealogies by Frothi, son of Skjold, 
and father of Halfdan It has been urged that the two figures 
are really identical, m spite of the difference of name. Now 
Frothi slays a dragon, and it has been argued that this dragon 
fight shows similarities which enable us to identify it with the 
dragon fight attributed m our poem to Beowulf the Geat 

The argument is a strong one — if it really is the case that 
the dragon slam by Frothi was the same monster as that slam 
by Beowulf the Geat 

Unfortunately this parallel, which will be examined in the 
next section, is far from certain. We must be careful not to 
argue in a circle, identifying Beowulf and Frothi because they 
slew the same dragon, and then identifying the dragons because 
they were slam by the same hero 

Whilst, therefore, we admit that it is highly probable that 
Beow (grain) the descendant of Sceaf (sheaf) was originally 
a corn divinity or com fetish, we cannot follow Mullenhoff m 
his bold attribution to this “culture hero” of Beowulf’s ad- 
ventures with the dragon or with Grendel. 
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Section VII The house op Scyld and Danish 

PARALLELS' HeBEMOD-LoTHERUS AND BeOWULF-FrOTHO. 

Scyld, although the source of that Scylding dynasty which 
our poem celebrates, is not apparently regarded in Beowulf aB 
the earliest Danish king He came to the throne after an 
interregnum, the people whom he grew up to rule had long 
endured cruel need, “ being without a pnnce 1 ” We hear in 
Beowulf of one Danish king only whom we #an place chrono- 
logically before Scyld — viz. Heremod 2 . The way in which 
Heremod is referred to would fit in very well with the sup- 
position 3 that he was the last of a dynasty, the immediate 
predecessor of Scyld, and that it was the death or exile of 
Heremod which ushered in the time when the Danes were 
without a pnnce 

Now there is a natural tendency in genealogies for each king 
to be represented as the descendant of his predecessor, whether 
he really was so or no, so that in the course of time, and 
sometimes of a very short time, the first king of a new dynasty 
may come to be reckoned as son of a king of the preceding line 4 
Consequently, there would be nothing surpnsing if, in another 
account, we find Scyld represented as a son of Heremod And 
we do find the matteT represented thus in the West Saxon 
genealogy, where Sceldwa or Scyld is son of Heremod 
Turning to the Danish accounts, however, we do not find any 
HermoSr (which is the form we should expect corresponding to 
Heremod) as father to Skjold (Scyld) Either no father of 
Skjold is known, or else (in Saxo Grammaticus) he has a father 
Lotherus But, although the names are different, there is 
some correspondence between what we are told of Lother and 
what we are told of Heremod. A close parallel has indeed 
been drawn by Sievers between the whole dynasty on the one 
hand Lotherus, his son Skioldus, and his descendant Frouao, 

1 1 15 

4 That Heremod is a Hamah king is clear from 11 1709 etc And as we ha-ve 
all the stages in the Scylding genealogy from Scyld to Hrothgar, Heremod 
must be placed earlier 

* Of Grem in fbertt Jahrbuch, iv, 264 

4 A good example of this is supplied by the Assyrian records, which make 
Jehu a son of Omn — whose family he had destroyed 
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as given in Saxo: and on the other hand the corresponding 
figures m Beowulf, Heremod, Scyld, and Scyld’s son, Beowulf 
the Dane 

The fixed and certain point here is the identity of the 
central figure, Skioldus-Scyld. All the rest is very doubtful; 
not that there are not many parallel features, but because the 
parallels are of a commonplace type which might so easily 
recur accidentally. 

The story of Lother, as given by Saxo, will be found below • 
the story of Heremod as given m Beowulf is hopelessly obscure 
— a mere succession of allusions intended for an audience who 
knew the tale quite well. Assuming the stones of Lother and 
Heremod to be different versions of one ongmal, the following 
would seem to be the most likely reconstruction 1 , the more 
doubtful portions being placed within round brackets thus ( ) : 

The old Danish prince [Dan in Saxo] has two sons, one a weakling 
[Humblus, Saxo] the other a hero [Lotherus, Saxo Heremod, Beowulf ] 
(who was already in his youth the hope of the nation) But after 
his father’s death the elder was (through violence) raised to the throne 
and Lother-Heremod went into banishment. (But under the rule of 
the weakling the kingdom went to pieces, and thus) many a man 
longed for the return of the exile, as a help against these evils So 
the hero conquers and deposes the weaker brother But then his 
faults break forth, his greed and his cruelty he ceases to be the 
darling and becomes the scourge of his people, till they rise and either 
slay him or drive him again into exile 

If the stones of Lother and Heremod are connected, we may 
be fairly confident that Heremod, not Lother, was the name of 
the king m the original story. 

For Scandinavian literature does know a Hermoth ( Her - 
moSr), though no such adventures are attnbuted to him as 
those recorded of Heremod in Beowulf Nevertheless it is 
probable that this Hermoth and Heremod m Beowulf are one 
and the same, because both heroes are linked m some way or 
other with Sigemund. How these two kings, Heremod and 
Sigemund, came to be connected, we do not know, but we find 
this connection recurring again and again 2 . This may be 

1 ThiB reconstruction is made by Sievers m the Benckte d k sacks Oesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, 1895, pp 180-88 

* The god HermoSr who rides to Hell to carry a messagS’to the dead Baldr 
is here left out of consideration His connection with the king HenrufSr is 
obscure 6 
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mere coincidence : but I doubt if we are justified m assuming 
it to be so 1 . 

It has been suggested* that both Heremod and Sigemund 
were originally heroes specially connected with the worship of 
Odin, and hence grouped together. The history of the Scandi- 
navian Sigmund is bound up with that of the magic sword 
which Odin gave him, and with which he was always victorious 
till the last fight when Odin himself shattered it. . 

And we are told in the Icelandic that Od»n, whilst he gave 
a sword to Sigmund, gave a helm and byrme to Hermoth 

Again, whilst m one Scandinavian poem Sigmund is repre- 
sented as welcoming the newcomer at the gates of Valhalla, in 
another the same duty is entrusted to Hermoth 

It is clear also that the Beowulf- poet had in mind some kind 
of connection, though we cannot tell what, between Sigemund 
and Heremod 

We may take it, then, that the Heremod who is linked with 
Sigemund in Beowulf was also known in Scandinavian literature 
as a hero in some way connected with Sigmund whether or 
no the adventures which Saxo records of Lotherus were really 
told in Scandinavian lands in connection with Hermoth, we 
cannot say. The wicked king whose subjects rebel against 
him is too common a feature of Germanic story for us to feel 
sure, without a good deal of corroborative evidence, that the 
figures of Lotherus and Heremod are identical. 

The next king in the line, Skioldus m Saxo, is, as we have 
seen, clearly identical with Scyld m Beowulf. But beyond the 
name, the two traditions have, as we have also seen, but little 
in common. Both are youthful heroes 3 , both force neigh- 
bouring kings to pay tribute 4 ; but such things are common- 
places 8 

We must therefore turn to the next figure in the pedigree : 
the son of Skjold in Scandinavian tradition is Frothi (Frotho 

i On this see Dedench, Htstoriecke u geographische Studien, 214; Heinzel 
in AfdA xv, 161, Chadwick, Grijm, 148, Chadwick, Cult of Othm , 51 

* Chadwick, Cult of OUnn, pp 50 , etc 

’ puerulus pro mtraciUo exceptut {William of Malmesbury) Cf Beowulf, 
1 7 In Saxo, SSjold distinguishes himself at the age of fifteen 

4 omnem Alemannorum gentem trtbularta ditione petdomutt Cf Beowulf, I 11 

6 See above, p 77 
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in Sap^^the son of Scyld m Beowulf is Beowulf the Dane. 
And Frothi is the father of Half dan (Haldanus m Saxo) as 
Beowulf the Dane is of Healfdene. The Frothi of Scandinavian 
tradition corresponds then in position to Beowulf the Dane m 
Old English story 2 . 

Now of Beowulf the Dane we are told so little that we have 
really no means of drawing a comparison between him and 
Frothi. But a theory that has found wide acceptance among 
scholars assumes-that the dragon fight of Beowulf the Geat 
was originally narrated of Beowulf the Dane, and only sub- 
sequently transferred to the Geatic hero Theoretically, then, 
Beowulf the Dane kills a dragon. Now certainly Frotho kills 
a dragon and it has been generally accepted 8 that the parallels 
between the dragon slam by Frotho and that slain by Beowulf 
the Geat are so remarkable as to exclude the possibility of 
mere accidental coincidence, and to lead us to conclude that 
the dragon story was originally told of that Beowulf who 
corresponds to Frothi, i e Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld and 
father of Healfdene , not Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, the Geat. 

But are the parallels really so close? We must not forget 
that here we are building theory upon theory That the 
Frotho of Saxo is the same figure as Beowulf the Dane in Old 
English, is a theory, based upon his common relationship to 
Skiold-Scyld before him and to Haldanus-Healfdene coming 
after him that Beowulf the Dane was the ongmal hero of 
the dragon fight, and that that dragon fight was only sub- 
sequently transferred to the credit of Beowulf the Geat, is 
again a theory Only if we can find real parallels between the 
dragon-slaying of Frotho and the dragon-slaying of Beowulf 
will these theories have confirmation 

1 This relationship of Frothi and Skjold is preserved by Sweyn Aageson 
Skiold Dams pnmum didici praefuisse A quo primum Skioldunger sunt 
Heges nunoupati Qui regni post se rehquit haeredes Frothi videlicet & Hal- 
danum S venoms Aggonis H tst Regum Dan in Langebek, S R D i, 44 

In Saxo Frotho is not the son, but the great grandson of Skiold us — but this 
is a discrepancy which may be neglected, because it seems clear that the differ- 
ence is due to Saxo having inserted two names into the line at this point — 
those of Gram and Hadding There seems no reason to doubt that Danish 
tradition really represented Frothi as son of Skjold. 

* Those who accept the identification would regard FrdSi (O E Frida, 
‘the wise’) as a title whioh has ousted the proper name 

* Boer, Ark f nord filol , xix, 67, calls this theory of Sievers “indisputable ” 
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Parallels have been pointed out by Sievers which he regards 
as so close as to justify a belief that both are derived ultimately 
from an old lay, with so much closeness that verbal resem- 
blances can still be traced. 

Unfortunately the parallels are all commonplaces That 
Sievers and others have been satisfied with them was perhaps 
due to the fact that they started by assuming as proved that 
the dragon fight of Beowulf the Geat belonged originally to 
Beowulf the Dane 1 , and argued that since, Frotho in Saxo 
occupies a place corresponding exactly to that of Beowulf the 
Dane in Beowulf, a comparatively limited resemblance between 
two dragons coming, as it were, at the same point in the pedigree, 
might be held sufficient to identify them 

But, as we have seen, the assumption that the dragon 
fight of Beowulf the Geat belonged originally to Beowulf the 
Dane is only a theory that will have to stand lir fall as we 
can prove that the dragon fight of Frotho is really parallel 
to that of Beowulf the Geat, and therefore must have belonged 
to the connecting link supplied by the Scyldmg prince Beowulf 
the Dane In other words, the theory that the dragon in 
Beowulf is to be identified with the dragon which in Saxo is 
slam by Frotho the Danish prince, father of Haldanus-Healf- 
dene, is one of the mam arguments upon which we must base 
the theory that the dragon m Beowulf was originally slam by 
the Danish Beowulf, father of Healfdene, not by Beowulf the 
Geat. We cannot then turn round, and assert that the fact 
that they were both slain by a Danish prince, the father of 
Healfdene, is an argument for identifying the dragons 

Turning to the dragon fight itself, the following parallels 
have been noted by Sievers. 

(1) A native (mdigena) comes to Frotho, and tells him of * 
the treasure-guarding dragon An informer ( melda ) plays the 
same part in Beowulf 2 . 

But a dragon is not game which can be met with every 
day He is a shy beast, lurking m desert places Some 

informant has very frequently to guide the hero to his 

» 

1 Sievers, p 181. 

* Beowulf, 2405 Cf 2215, 2281 
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foe 1 . And the situation is widely different. Frotho knows 
nothing of the dragon till directed to the spot: Beowulf’s 
land has been assailed, he knows of the dragon, though he 
needs to be guided to its exact lair 

(2) Frotho’s dragon lives on an island Beowulf’s lives 
near the sea, and there is an island (ealond, 2334) in the neigh 
bourhood 

But ealond m Beowulf probably does not mean “island” 
at all ancl in any case the dragon did not live upon the ealond. 
Many dragons have lived near the sea. Sigemund’s dragon 
did so 2 

(3) The hero in each case attacks the dragon single-handed 

But what hero ever did otherwise*? On the contrary, 

Beowulf’s exploit differs from that of Frotho and of most 
other dragon slayers in that he is unable to overcome his foe 
single-handed, and needs the support of Wiglaf 

(4) Special armour is carried by the dragon slayer in each 
case 

But this again is no uncommon feature The Red Cross 
Knight also needs special armour Dragon slayers constantly 
invent some ingenious or even unique method And again 
the parallel is far from close Frotho is advised to cover his 
shield and his limbs with the hides of bulls and kme • a sen- 
sible precaution against fiery venom Beowulf constructs a 
shield of iron 3 , which naturally gives very inferior protection 4 . 

(5) Frotho’s informant tells him that he must be of good 
courage 5 Wiglaf encourages Beowulf 6 

But the circumstances under which the words are uttered 
are entirely different, nor have the words more than a general 
resemblance. That a man needs courage, if he is going to 
« tackle a dragon, is surely a conclusion at which two minds 
could have arrived independently 

(6) Both heroes waste their blows at first on the scaly 
back of the dragon 

1 So Begin guides Sigurd Una the Red Cross Knight The hst might be 
indefinitely extended. Similarly with giants “Then came to him a husband- 
man of the country, and told him how there was m the country of Constantine, 
beside Bnttany, a great giant” Mark tP Arthur, Book^, cap v 

» Beowulf, 895 ! 1 2338 * 11 2570 etc 

6 intrepid uni mentis habitum retmere memento • U 2663 etc 
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But if the hero went at once for the soft parts, there would 
be no fight at all, and all the fun would be lost Sigurd’s 
dragon-fight is, for this reason, a one-sided business from the 
first To avoid this, Frotho is depicted as beginning by an 
attack on the dragon’s rough hide (although he has been 
specially warned by the indigena not to do so) 

ventre sub imo 

esse locum scito quo ferrum mergere fas est, 
hunc mucrone petens medium rimabens anguem 1 • 

(7) The hoard is plundered by both heroes 

But it is the nature of a dragon to guard a hoard 2 And, 
having slam the dragon, what hero would neglect the gold'* 

(8) There are many verbal resemblances the dragon spits 
venom 8 , and twists himself into coils 4 

Some of these verbal resemblances may be granted as 
proved, but they surely do not prove the common origin of 
the two dragon fights They only tend to prove the common 
origin of the school of poetry in which these two dragon fights 
were told That dragons dwelt m mounds was a common 
Germanic belief, to which the Cottonian Gnomic vemes testify 
Naturally, therefore, Frotho’s dragon is montis possessor • 
Beowulf’s is beorges hyrde The two phrases undoubtedly 
point back to a similar gradus, to a similar traditional stock 
phraseology, and to similar beliefs that is all As well argue 
that two kings must be identical, because each is called folces 
hyrde 

These commonplace phrases and commonplace features are 
surely quite insufficient to prove that the stories are identical 
— at most they only prove that they bear the impress of one 
and the same poetical school If a parallel is to cany weight 
there must be something individual about it, as there is, for 
example, about the arguments by which the identity of Beowulf 
and Bjarki have been supported That a hero comes from 

1 Cf Beowulf, 2705. forwrat Wedra helm wyrm on mxddan 

3 Cf Cotton Onomtc verses, 11 26-7 Draca sceal on hlsewe frCd, freetwum 
wlanc 

* virusque profundens wearp weel-fijre, 2582 

* unplioitus gyns serpens crebrisque reflexus 
orbibus et caudae smuosa volumina ducens 
multiphcesque agitans spiras 

Cf Beowulf, 2567-8, 2569, 2561 {hnng-boga), 2827 ( wSKbogen ) 
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Geatland (Gautland) to the court where Hrothulf (Rolf) is 
abiding, that the same hero subsequently is instrumental in 
helping Eadgils (Athils) against Onela (All) — here we have 
something tangible. But when two heroes, engaged upon 
slaying a dragon, are each told to be brave, tfte paralftJ is too 
general to be a parallel at all “There is a river m Macectesi: 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth, and there is'" 
salmons yi both.” 

And there is a fundamental difference, which would serve 
to neutralize the parallels, even did they appear much less 
accidental than they do. 

Dragon fights may be classified into several types: two 
stand out prominently. There is the story in which the young 
hero begins his career by slaying a dragon or monster and 
winning, it may be a hoard of gold, it may be a bride This 
is the type of story found, for instance, m the tales of Sigurd, 
or Perseus, or St George On the other hand there is the hero 
who, at the end of his career, seeks to ward off evil from himself 
and his people. He slays the monster, but is himself slain by 
it The great example of this type is the god Thor, who m 
the last fight of the gods slays the Dragon, but dies when he 
has reeled back nine paces from the “ baleful serpent 1 ” 

Now the story of the victorious young Frotho is of the one 
type, that of the aged Beowulf is of the other And this 
difference is essential, fundamental, dominating the whole 
situation m each case giving its cheerful and aggressive tone 
to the story of Frotho, giving the elegiac and pathetic note 
which runs through the whole of the last portion of Beowulf 3 . 
It is no mere detail which could be added or subtracted by 
a narrator without altering the essence of the story. 

In face of this we must pronounce the two stories essentially 
and originally distinct If, nevertheless, there were a large 
number of striking and specific similarities, we should have to 
allow that, though originally distinct, the one dragon story had 
influenced the other m detail For, whilst each poet who 
retold the tale would make alterations m detail, and might 

1 Volospd, 172-3 in Corpus Poeheum Boreale, l, 200 
* Cf. on this Olrik, Hdtediqtrunq, i, 305-15 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE^ STORIES 
IN BEOWULF, AND THE OFF AS AG A.. 

A. The early Kings of the Danes according 
to Saxo Grammaticus 

Saxo, Book I, ed. Ascensius, fol m b ; ed Holder, p. 10, 1. 25. 

Uerum a Dan, ut fert antiquitas, regum nostrorum stem- 
mata, ceu quodam dermata prmcipio, splendido successioms 
ordine profluxerunt Hmc filn Humblus et Lotherus fuere, 
ex Grytha, summaa inter Teutones dignitatis matrons, suscepti. 

Lectun regem ueteres affixis humo saxis msistere, sufEra- 
giaque promere consueuerant, subiectorum lapidum firmitate 
constantiam ominatun. Quo ntu Humblus, decedente 
jo patriae beneficio iex creatus, sequentis fort/un® 
malignitate, ex rege pnuatus euasit. Bello siqmdem a Lothero 
captus, regm depositione spintum mercatus est , haec sola qmppe 
uicto salutis conditio reddebatur Ita fraterrus imunis lm- 
penum abdicare coactus, documentum homimbus praebmt, ut 
plus splendons, ita minus secuntatis, aulis quam tugunis messe 
Ceterum miunae tarn patiens fuit, ut bonons darnno tanquam 
beneficio gratulan crederetur, sagaciter, ut puto, regia 1 con- 
ditions habitum contemplatus. Sed nec Lotherus tolera- 
bihorem regem quam militem egit, ut prorsus insolentia ac 
scelere regnum auspicari mderetur, siquidem lllustnssimum 
quemque uita aut opibus spoliate, patnamque boms ciuibus 
uacuefacere probitatis loco duxit, regm eemulos ratus, quos 
nobibtate pares habuerat. Nec diu scelerum impunitus, patriae 
consternatione ^enmitur ; eadem spintum enpiente, quae regnum 
largita fuerat. 


c B, 


9 
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Cuius filiua Skyoldus naturam ab ipso, non mores sortitus, 
per summam tenerioris setatis mdustriam cuncta patemse con- 
tagionis uestigia mgemti errons deuio prastenbat Igitur ut 
a patenus uitns prudenter desciuit, ita amtis uirtutibus fehciter 
respondit, remotiorem panter ac preestantiorem hereditarii 
moris portionem amplexus Huius adolescentia inter paternos 
uenatores immanis belute subactione insignia extitit, mirandoque 
rei euentu future eius fortitudims habitum ominata est Nam 
cum a t.u tori bus forte, quorum summo studio educabatur, 
inspectandse uenatioms hcentiam impetrasset, obuium sibi 
msohtae granditatis ursum, telo uacuus, cmgulo, emus usum 
habebat, religandum curauit, necandumque comitibus preebuit 
Sed et complures spectatse fortitudims pugiles per idem tempus 
uiritim ab eo superati produntur, e quibus Attalus et Scatus 
clari lllustresque fuere Qmndecim annos natus, inusitato 
corpons incremento perfectissimum humani robons specimen 
praderebat, tantaque mdobs eius experiments fuere, ut ab ^»o 
cefceri Danorum reges commum quodam uocabulo Skioldungi 
nuncuparentur . . . 

Saxo then relates the adventures of Gram, Hadmgus and 
Frotho, whom he represents as respectively son, grandson and 
great-grandson of Sluoldus That Gram and Hadmgus ar- 
mterpolated in the family is shewn by the fact that the ped®® 
of Sweyn Aageson passes direct from Skiold to his son Frothi 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xib, ed Holder, p 38, 1. 4. 

Hadingo films Frotho succedit, cuius uarn msignesque 
casus fuere Pubertatis annos emensus, luuemhum praeferebat 
complements uirtutum, quas ne desidise corrumpendas pr»- 
beret, abstractum uoluptatibus ammum assidua armorum 
mtentione torquebat. Qui cum, paterno thesauro bellicis 
openbus absumpto, stipendiorum facultatem, qua militem 
aleret, non haberet, attentiusque necessam usus subsidia 
circunspiceret, tali subeuntis indigense carmine concitatur. 

Insula non longe est praemollibus edita chuis, 

Colli bus sera tegens et opimee conscia prsedae. 

Hie tenet eximium, montis possessor, aceruum 
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Implicitus gins serpens erebnsque reflexus 
Orbibus, et caudsB smuosa uolumma ducens, 
Multiplxcesque agitans spiras, uirusque profundens. 

Quern superare uolens clypeo, quo conuemt uti, 

Taurmas intende cutes, eorpusque bouims 
Tergonbus tegito, nec amaro nuda ueneno 
Membra patere smas , sanies, quod conspuit, urit. 
Lingua tnsulca micans patulo beet ore resulted 
Tnstiaque hornfico nnmtetur uulnera nc#u, 

Intrepidum mentis babitum retmere memento. 

Nec te permoueat spinosi dentis acumen, 

Nec rigor, aut rapida lactatum fauce uenenum. 

Tela beet temnat uis squamea, uentre sub imo 
Esse locum scito, quo ferrum mergere fas est, 

Hunc mucrone petens medium nmabens anguem. 

Hinc montem securus adi, pressoque ligone 
Perfossos scrutare cauos, mox sere crumenas 
Imbue, completamque reduc ad bttora puppim 

Credulus Frotho sobtanus in insulam traiicit ne comitatior 
beluam adonretuT, quam athletas aggredi mens fuerat Quse 
cum aquis pota specum repeteret, impactum Frothoms ferrum 
aspero cutis borrore contempsit Sed et spicula, quae in. earn 
comecta fuerant, eluso mittentis conatu lsesioms lrnta result- 
abant. At ubi ml tergi duritia cessit, uentns cunosius annotati 
molbties ferro patuit Quaa se morsu ulcisci cupiens, clypeo 
duntaxat spinosum oris acumen impegit. Crebris deinde hn- 
guam micatibus ducens, uitam pariter ac uirus efflauit. 

Repertee pecumse regem locupletem fecere . 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fob xvb; ed Holder, p. 51, 1 4. 

His, uirtute panbus, eequa regnandi mcessit auiditas Im- 
perii cuique cura extitit , fraternus nullum respectus astnnxit 
Quem emm mmia sui cantas cepent, abena desent' nec sibi 
quisquam ambitiose atqne alus amice consulere potest Horum 
maximus Haldanus, Roe et Scato fratnbus mterfectis, naturam 
acelere polluit. regnum parncidio carpsit Et ne ullum crudeh- 
tatis exemplnm omitteret, comprebensos eorum fautores pnus 

9-2 
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uinculorum poena coercuit, mox suspendio consumpsit. Cuius 
ex eo maxime fortune amnurabihs fuit, quod, licet omnia 
temporum momenta ad exercenda atrocitatis officia contubsset, 
senectute mtam, non ferro, fiment. 

Hmus filn Roe et Helgo fuere A Roe Roskildia condita 
memoratur: quam postmodum Sueno, fur cat® barbae cogno- 
mento clarus, ciuibus auxit, ampbtudme propagamt Hie 
breui angustoque corpore fuit Helgonem habitus procenor 
cepit Qui, dims* cum fratre regno, maris possessionem sortitus, 
regem Sclauise Scalcum mantimis copns lacessitum oppressit 
Quam cum m promnciam redegisset, uarios pelagi recessus uago 
nauigatioms genere perlustrabat 

Saxo, Book II, ed Ascensius, fol xvia; ed Holder, p 53,1 16. 

Huic films Roluo succedit, uir corporis arumique dotibus 
uenustus, qm staturse magmtudmem pan uirtutis habitu com- 
mendaret 

Ibid , ed Ascensius, fol xvn a , ed Holder, p 55, 1 40 

Per idem tempus Agnerus quidam, Ingelli films, sororem 
Roluonis, Rutam nomine, matnmomo ducturus, ingenti con- 
muio nuptias mstruit. In quo cum pugiles, omm petulantise 
genere debacchantes, m Ialtonem quendam nodosa passim ossa 
comicerent, accidit, ut eius consessor, Biarco nomine, lacientis 
errore uehementem capite ictum exciperet Qm dolorepanter 
ac ludibno lacessitus, osse lnuicem m lacientem remisso, frontem 
eius m occuput reflexit, idemque loco frontis mtorsit, transuer- 
sum homims ammum uultus obbqmtate mulctando Ea res 
contumebosam loci msolentiam temperauit, pugilesque regia 
abire coegit Qua conuiuu miuria permotus, sponsus ferro cum 
Biarcone decernere statuit, uiolatae hilantatis ultionem duelli 
nomine qusesiturus In emus mgressu, utn pnor fenendi copia 
deberetur diutule certatum est. Non emm antiqmtus in edendis 
agombus crebrae ictuum uicissitudmes petebantur sed erat c um 
interuallo tempons etiam fenendi distincta successio, ransque 
sed atrocibus plagis certamma gerebantur, ut glona potius 
percussionum magmtudini, quam numero defefretur, Praelato 
ob generis digmtatem Agnero, tanta m ictum ab eo editum 
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constat, ut, prima cassidis parte conscissa, supremam capitis 
cuticulam uulneraret, ferrumque medas gale® interclusum 
foramimbus dimitteret Time Biarco mutuo percussurus, quo 
plemus ferrum libraret, pedem trunco anmxus, medium Agnen 
corpus prffistantis acumims mucrone transegit. Sunt qui 
asserant, monentem Agnerum soluto in nsum ore per summam 
dolons dissimulationem spiritum reddidisse. Cuius ultionem 
pugiles amdms expetentes, simih per Biarconem exitio mulctati 
sunt. Utebatur quippe praestantis acumims nfksitateque longi- 
tudmis gladio, quern L^ui uocabat Takbus operum mentis 
exultanti nouam de se siluestns fera uietonam prrobuit Ursum 
quippe eximi® magmtuckms obuium sibi inter dumeta factum 
iaculo confecit comitemque suum Ialtonem, quo uinbus maior 
euaderet, applicato ore egestum belluae cruorem haurire mssit. 
Creditum namque erat, hoc potioms genere corporei robons 
increments prgestan. His facinorum mrtutibus clarissimas op- 
timatum famikantates adeptus, etiam regi percarus euasit, 
sororem eius Rutam uxorem asciuit, uictique sponsam uicton® 
praanuum kabuit Ab Atislo lacessiti Roluoms ultionem armis 
exegit, eumque uictum bello prostramt Tunc Roluo magni 
acumims luuenem Hiarthwarum nomine, sorore Sculda sibi m 
matrimomum data, annuoque uectigak imposito, Suetiae prse- 
fectum constituit, kbertatis lacturam afSmtatis beneficio 
lemturus. 

Hoc loci quiddam memoratu lucundum open inseratur. 
Adolescens qmdam Wiggo nomine, corpoream Roluoms magm- 
tudinem attention contemplatione scrutatus, ingentique eius- 
dem admiratione captus, percontan per ludibrium coepit, quis- 
nam esset iste Krage, quern tanto statur® fastigio prodiga rerum 
natura ditasset, faceto cauillatioms genere musitatum pro- 
centatis habitum prosecutus. Dicitur emm lingua Damca 
‘ krage ’ truncus, cuius semicresis rarnis fastigia conscenduntur, 
ita ut pes, praecisorum stipitum obsequio permde ac seal® 
beneficio mxus, sensimque ad supenora prouectus, petit® cel- 
situdims compendium assequatur Quern uocis lactum Roluo 
pennde ac inclvtum sibi cognomen amplexus, urbamtatem dicti 
ingentis armill® dono prosequitur. Qua Wiggo dexteram 
excultam extollens, l®ua per pudons simulationem post tergum 
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Teflexa, ndiculum corporis mcessum preebuit, preefatus, exiguo 
lee tan munere, quem sors diutinee tenuisset inopiee. Rogatus, 
cur ita se gereret, mopem omamenti manum nulloque cultus 
beneficio glonantem ad aspectum rekquee uerecundo pauper- 
tatie rubore perfundi dicebat. Cmus dicti calhditate con- 
sentaneum priori munus obtmuit Siquidem Roluo manum, 
quae ab ipso occultabatur, exemplo rekquee in medium accer- 
sendam curauit Nec Wiggoni rependendi beneficn cura defuit. 
Siqmdem arctiftsima uoti nuncupatione polhcitus est, si 
Roluonem ferro penre contingeret, ultionem se ab eras 
mterfectonbus exacturum. Nec praetereundum, quod ohm 
mgressun curiam proceres famulatus sui pnncipia ahcmus 
magnffl rei uoto pnncipibus obhgare solebant, uirtute tirocinium 
auspicantes 

Interea Ijjculda, tributanse solutionis pudore permota, dins 
animum commentis apphcans, mantum, exprobrata condi- 
cioms deformitate, propulsandee scruitutis monitu concitatum 
atque ad insidias Roluom nectendas perductum atrocissimis 
nouarum rerum consilns imbuit, plus unumquenque hbertati 
quam necessitudmi debere testata Igitur crebras armorum 
massas, diuersi generis tegmimbus obuolutas, tnbuti more per 
Hiarthwarum in Damam perfem rabet, occidendi noctu regis 
matenam preebituras Refertis itaque falsa uectigakum mole 
nauigus, Lethram pergitur, quod oppidum, a Roluone con- 
structum eximnsque regni opibus lllustratum, cetens confi- 
nium promnciarum urbibus regiee fundatioms et sedis auctori- 
tate preestabat Rex aduentum Hiarthwan conuiuahs impensee 
dehcns prosecutus ingenti se potione proluerat, hospitibus 
praeter morem ebnetatis intemperantiam formidantibus. 
Ceteris igitur altiorem carpentibus somnum, Sueones, quibus 
scelesti hbido propositi communem quietis usum ademerat, 
cubicuhs furtim delabi coepere Apentur llico telorum occlusa 
congenes, et sua sibi quisque tacitus arma connectit Demde 
regiam petunt, irruptisque penetrahbus in dormientium corpora 
ferrum destnngunt. Experrecti complures, quibus non minus 
aubitas cladis horror quam somm stupor racesserat, dubio msu 
discnmini restitere, socn an hostes occurrerent, noctis errore 
racertum reddente. Eiusdem forte silentio noctis Hialto, qrn 
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inter regios proceres spectatas probitatis merito prseeminebat, 
rua egress us, scorti se complexibus dederat Hie cum obortum 
pugnffi fragorem stupida procul aure sensisset, fortitudinem 
luxuries praetulit, maluitque funestum Martis discnmen appetere, 
quam blandis Veneris lllecebns indulgere Quanta bunc mih- 
tem regis caritate flagrasse putemus, qui, cum ignorantiae 
simulations excusationem absentiae prsestare posset, salutem 
suam manifesto periculo obicere, quam uoluptati seraare satius 
existimauit* Discedentem pellex percunctafi coepit, si ipso 
careat, emus setatis mro nubere debeat Quam Hialto, pennde 
ac secretius allocuturus, propius accedere lussam, indignatus 
amons sibi successorem reqmn, prseciso naso deformem red- 
didit, erubescendoque uulnere libidmosse percunctatioms dictum 
mulctamt, mentis lasciuiam oris lactura temperandam existi- 
mans. Quo facto, liberum quassitae rei ludicium a^se ei rebnqm 
dixit. Post haec, repetito ocius oppido, confertissimis se globis 
immergit, aduersasque acies mutua uulnerum inflictione pro- 
stemit. Cumque dormientis adhuc Biarconis cubiculum prse- 
tenret, expergisci mssum, tab uoce compellat. 

Saxo’s translation of the Bjarkamdl follows. The part 
which concerns students of Beowulf most is the account of how 
Roluo deposed and slew Rpricus 

Saxo, Book II, ed Ascensius, fol. xixa, ed Holder, p 62, 1. 1 

At nos, qui regem uoto meliore ueremur, 

Iungamus cuneos stabiles, tutisque phalangem 
Ordmibus mensi, qua rex praecepit, eamus 
Qm natum B^ki Rpricum strauit auan, 

Implicuitque uirum leto uirtute carentein 
Ille qmdem prsestans opibus, habituque fruendi 
Pauper erat, probitate minus quam feenore pollens; 
Aurum militia potius ratus, omnia lucro 
Posthabuit, laudisque carens congessit aceruos 
iEns, et mgenuis uti contempsit amicis. 

Cumque lacessitus Roluoms classe fuisset, 

Egestum cistis aurum deferre mimstros 
Iussit, et in pnmas urbis diffundere portas, 
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Dona magis quam bella parans, quia militis erpers 
Munere, non armis, tentandum credidit hostem ; 
Tanquam opibus soils bellum gesturus, et usu 
Rerum, non hominum, Martem producere posset. 
Ergo graues loculos et ditia claustra resoiuit, 
Armillas teretes et onustas protuht areas, 

Exitn fomenta sm, ditissimus sens, 

Bellatons inops, bostique adimenda rehnquens 
Pignora, qufil patrus praebere pepercit amicis. 
Annellos ultro metuens dare, maxima nolens 
Pondera fudit opum, uetens populator aceiui 
Rex tamen hunc prudens, oblataque munera spreuit, 
Rem pariter uitamque adimens, nec profuit hosti 
Census mers, quem longo auidus cumulauerat seuo. 
Hunc pyis muasit Roluo, summasque perempti 
Cepit opes, inter dignos partitus amicos, 

Qmcquid auara manus tantis congesserat a rims ; 
Irrumpensque opulenta magis quam fortia castra, 
Pncbmt eximiam soens sine sangmne preedam. 

Cui ml tam pulchrum fuit, ut non funderet lllud, 

Aut carum, quod non socus daret, sera fauillis 
Assimulans, famaque annos, non feenore mensus. 
Unde liquet, regem claro 1 am funere functum 
Prseclaros egisse dies, speciosaque fati 
Tempora, prsetentos decorasse uinliter annos 
Nam uirtute ardens, dum uiueret, omnia mcit, 
Egregio dignas sortitus corpore uires. 

Tam prasceps in bella fuit, quam concitus amnis 
In mare decurnt, pugnamque capessere promptus 
Ut ceruus rapidum bifido pede tendere cursum. 


Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xxia, ed Holder, p 67, 1. 1. 

Hanc maxirne exhortationum senem idcirco metnea ratione 
compegenm, quod earundem sententiarum mtellectus Damci 
cuiusdam carmims compendio digestus a complunbus anti- 
qmtatis pentis memoriter usurpatur. * 

Contigit autem, potitis uictona Gothis, omne Roluoms 
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agmen occumbere, neminemque, excepto Wiggone, ex tanta 
iuuentute residuum fore. Tantum emm excellentassimis regia 
mentis ea pugna a mihtibus tnbutum est, ut ipsius eeedes 
omnibus oppetendss mortis cupiditatem ingeneraret, eique morte 
lungi mta lucundius duceretur. 

Leetus Hiartuarus prandendi gratia positis mensis conmuium 
pugnte succedere lubet, uictoriam epubs prosecuturus Quibus 
oneratus magnse sibi ammiratiom esse dixit, quod^ ex tanta 
Roluoms militia nemo, qui saluti fuga aut ca^tione consuleret, 
repertus fuisset Unde liquidum fuisse quanto fidei studio 
regis sm cantatem coluermt, cui superstates esse passi non 
fuennt. Fortunam quoque, quod sibi ne umus quidem eorum 
obseqmum superesse permisent, causabatur, quam libentassime 
se talium uirorum famulatu usurum testatus Oblato Wiggone 
pennde ac munere gratulatus, an sibi miktare uellet, perqmnt. 
Annuenta destrictum gladium offert Ille cuspi3em refutans, 
capulum petit, hunc morem Roluom in pomgendo mibtibus 
ense extitisse praafatus Obm namque se regum clientelae 
datun, tacto gladn capulo obseqmum pollicen solebant Quo 
pacto Wiggo capulum complexus, cuspidem per Iliartuarum 
agit, ultioms compos, cuius Roluom ministenum pollicitus 
fuerat. Quo facto, ouans irruentabus m se Hiartuan mihtibus 
cupidius corpus obtulit, plus uoluptatis se ex tyranni nece 
quam amantudims ex propna sentare uociferans Ita conuiuio 
m exeqmas uerso, motorise gaudium funens luctus mseqmtur 
Clarum ac semper memorabilem uirum, qui, uoto fortater 
expleto, mortem sponte complexus suo mimsteno mensas 
tyranm sanguine maculamt Neque emm occidentium manus 
uiuax ammi uirtus expauit, cum pnus a se loca, quibus Roluo 
assueuerat, mterfectons eius cruore respersa cognosceret. 
Eadem itaque dies Hiartuan regnum fimuit ac pepent Frau-* 
dulenter emm quaesitse res eadem sorte defluunt, qua petuntur, 
nullusque diuturnus est fructus, qui scelere ac perfidia partus 
fuent Quo euemt ut Sueones, paulo ante Darnse potitores, 
ne suse qmdem salutis pofaentes existerent Protmus emm a 
Syalandensibus deleti leesis Roluoms mambus msta exsoluere 
piacula. Adeo plerunque fortunes sseuitaa ulciscitur, quod dolo 
ac fallacia patratur. 
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B H rolfs Saga Kraka, cap 23 
(ed Finnur Jonsson, Kpbenhavn, 1904, p. 65 fi ) 

SitSan f6i BySvarr leiS slna til Hlei<5argar5s. Hann kemr 
til konungs atsetu BySvarr leiSir siSan hest sinn 4 stall hja 
konungs hestum hinum beztu ok spyrr engan at, gekk sltSan 
inn l hyllina, ok var }>ar f4tt manna Hann sez utarliga, ok 
sem hann hefii vent J?ar htla hrl5, heynr hann Jirausk nykkut 
utar i hornit 1 ewikveTjum staC, By5vaiT lltr jiangat ok ser, 
at mannshynd kemr upp ur mikilli beinahriigu, er pur IS,; 
hyndin var svyrt mjyk. BySvarr gengr )>angat til ok spyrr, 
hverr j>ar vren 1 bemahrugunm , pk var honum svarat ok heldr 
oframliga: “ Hyttr heiti ek, Bokki ssell ” “Hvf ertu her, 
segir BySvarr, eSa hvat genr )>ii ? ” Hyttr segir “ek gen 
mer skjaldborg, Bokki ssell” BySvarr sagSi - “vesall ertu 
I’innar skjaldWgar ” BySvarr Jm'fr til ha ns ok hnykkir honum 
upp hr bemahriigunm. Hyttr kvaS J?4 hatt viS ok mselti 
“ mi viltu mSr bana, ger eigi }>etta, svS sem ek hefi mi vel um 
biiiz 48r, en pn hefir mi rotat 1 sundr sk]aldborg minm, ok 
hafSa ek mi svS gert hana hSva utan at mer, at hiin hefir hllft 
mer viS yllum hyggum ykkar, svS at. engi hggg hafa komit S 
mik lengi, en ekki var hiin enn svS bum, sem ek setlaSi hiin 
skyldi verSa.” BySvarr maelti “ ekki muntu fS skjaldborgina 
lengr.” Hyttr mselti ok gret • “Bkaltu nu bana mer, Bokki 
ssell? ” BySvarr baS hann ekki hafa hStt, tok hann upp siSan 
ok bar hann ut ur hylhnni ok til vats nykkurs, sem par var 
l n4nd, ok gafu fair at }>essu gaum, ok po hann upp allan 
SfSan gekk BySvarr til Jiess rums, sem hann hafSi aSr tekit, ok 
leiddi eptir ser Hytt ok jiar setr hann Hytt hja ser, en hann er 
sva hrseddr, at skelfr & honum leggr ok liSr, en ]>6 jiykkiz hann 
•skilja, at Jiessi ma5r vill hjalpa ser, Eptir pat kveldar ok 
drifa menn f hyllina ok sj4 Hrolfs kappar, at Hyttr er settr 4 
bekk upp, ok }>ykkir }>eim sa maSr hafa gert sik sent djarfan, 
er petta hefir til tekit lit tilht hefir Hyttr, pk er hann s6r 
kunnmgja slna, ]?vl at hann hefir lit eitt af )>eim Teynt ; hann 
vill lifa gjarnan ok fara aptr i beinahriigu slna, en BySvarr heldr 
honum, sv4 at hann ndir ekki f burtu at fara, pvi at hann 
}6ttiz ekki jafnberr fynr hyggum pei ra, ef hann n®5i pan gat 
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at komaz sem hann er nu. HirSmenn hafa mi sama vanda, 
ok kasta fyrst bemum smam um J>vert gdlfit til BgSvars ok 
Hattar. BgSvarr laetr, sem harm sj&i eigi )?etta. Hgttr er sv4 
hrseddr, at hann tekr eigi mat ne drukk, ok Jiykkir honum 
ok sem hann muni vera lostinn, ok nil mselti Hgttr til 
BgSvars : “ Bokki ssell, nu ferr at J>er st6r hnuta, ok mun Jietta 
aetlat okkr til nauSa.” BgSvarr baft hann pegja ; hann setr 
viS holan 16fann ok tekr sva viS hnutunm , }mr fyl^ir leggrinn 
me S ; BgSvarr sendi aptr hnutuna ok setr & j»nn, sem kastaSi 
ok r6tt framan 1 hann meS sv4 harSn svipan, at hann fekk 
bana; slo p& miklum 6tta yfir hirSmenmna. Kemr nu jiessi 
fregn fynr Hrolf konung ok kappa hans upp f kastalann, at 
maSr mikiluSligr se kominn til hallannnar ok hafi drepit emn 
birSmann hans, ok vildu )?eir lkta drepa manmnn. Hrolfr 
konungr spurSiz eptir, hvart hirSmaSrmn hefSi vent saklauss 
drepinn “ pvi var nsesta,” sggSu ])eir. Komuz^a fynr Hrolf 
konung gll sannindi her um Hrdlfr konungr sagSi pat skyldu 
f]am, at drepa skyldi manmnn — “ hafi Jnt Mr lllan vanda upp 
tekit, at her] a saklausa menn beinum ; er mer i Jrvi ovirSing, 
en ySr stor skgmm, at gera sllkt; hefi ek jafnan raett um petta 
&5r, ok hafi fut at jiessu engan gaum gefit, ok hygg ek, at )?essi 
maSr mum ekki alllltill fyrir ser, er )?er hafiS mi & leitat, ok 
kalliS hann til min, svfi at ek viti, hverr hann er ” BgSvarr 
gengr fynr konung ok kveSr hann kurteisliga Konunga spyrr 
hann at nafni “ HattargnSa kalla mik hirSmenn ySar, en 
BgSvarr heiti ek.” Konungr mselti : “ hverjar bsetr viltu bjoSa 
mer fynr hirSmann minn ? ” BgSvarr segir: “til Jiess gerSi 
hann, sem hann fekk ” Konungr mselti • “ viltu vera mmn 
maSr ok skipa rum hans ? ” BgSvarr segir “ekki neita ek, 
at vera ySarr maSr, ok munu vit ekki skiljaz svi biiit, vit 
Hgttr, ok dveljaz nser jier baSir, heldr en )>essi hefir setit, elligar * 
vit fgrum burt b&Sir ” Konungr mselti : “ eigi se ek at honum 
ssemd en ek spara ekki mat viS hann ” BgSvarr gengr mi til 
j?ess rums, sem honum HkaSi, en ekki vill hann ]>at skipa, sem 
hinn hafSi &5r , hann kippir upp f emhveTjum staS {iremr 
mgnnum, ok siSan settuz )>eir Hgttr par mSr ok mnar i hgllinm 
en jieun var slapat. Heldr J?6tti mgnnum odselt viS BgSvar, 
ok er peim hinn mesti fhugi at honum Ok sem leiS at jolum. 
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gerSuz menu ok&tir. BgSvarr spyrr Hgtt, hverju fetta saetti ; 
hann segir konum, at dyr eitt kafi far komit tv& vetr f samt, 
nnkit ok 6gurligt — “ok kefir vaengi & bakmu ok flygr fat 
jafnan ; tvau kaust kefir fat nu kingat vitjat ok gert nukmn 
skaSa , 4 fat bfta ekki vdpn, en kappar konungs koma ekki 
keim, feir eem at eru einna mestir ” BgSvarr maelti : “ ekki 
er hglkn svd vel skipuS, sem ek aetlaSi, ef eitt dyr skal h6r eyfta 
riki ok fe Jconungsins.” Hyttr sagSi: “ fat er ekki dyfr, heldr 
er fat kit mesta*trgll ” Nu kemr jdlaaptann ; \k maelti kon- 
ungr “ mi vil ek, at menn se kyrnr ok hljoffir f nott, ok banna 
ek gllum mmum monnum at ganga l ngkkurn h&ska viS dyrit, 
en f4 ferr eptir fvi sem au5nar ; menn rnina vil ek ekki missa ” 
Allir heita her goSu urn, at gera eptir fv(, sem konungr bauS. 
Bg&varr leyndiz 1 burt urn nottma ; kann laetr Hytt fara me5 
ser, ok gerir kann fat nauSugr ok kallafSi kann s4r styrt til 
bana. BgSvarr segir, at betr mundi til takaz Jleir ganga f 
burt fra hgllmm, ok verSr BgSvarr at bera kann , svd er kann 
kraeddr Nu sja f eir dynt ; ok fvi naest sepir Hyttr slikt, sem 
kann md, ok kvaS dynt mundu glevpa kann. BgSvarr baS 
bikk]una kans fegja ok kastar konum mSr i mosann, ok far 
liggr hann ok eigi meS gllu ohrseddr , eigi forir kann keim at 
fara keldr. Nu gengr BgSvarr moti dynnu; fat haefir konum, 
at sverSit er fast f umgjQrSinm, er kann vildi bregSa fvi 
BgSvarr eggjar nu fast sverSit ok fd bragSar i umgjgrSinm, ok 
nd faer hann brugSit umgjgrSmni, sva at sverSit gengr ur 
sliSrunum, ok leggr fegar undir baegi dyrsins ok sva fast, at 
stoS f hjartanu, ok datt fd dynt til jarSar dautt mSr Eptir 
fat ferr hann fangat sem Hgttr liggr. BgSvarr tekr hann upp 
ok berr fangat, sem dynt liggr dautt Hgttr skelfr dkaft 
BgSvarr maelti : “nu skaltu drekka bloS dyrsins ” Hann er 
Iengi tregr, en p6 forir kann vfst eigi annat BgSvarr leetr 
hann drekka tva sopa stora ; kann 14t kann ok eta nokkut af 
dyrshjartanu , eptir fetta tekr BgSvarr til kans, ok attuz feir 
viS lengi BgSvarr mselti : “ kelzt ertu nu sterkr orSinn, ok 
ekki vsenti ek, et fu hrseSiz nu hirSmenn Hrolfs konungs ” 
Hgttr sagfii • “ eigi mun ek fa hrseSaz ok eigi fik upp frd fessu ” 
“ Vel er pi, orSit, Hgttr felagi , fpru vifc nd til ok reisum upp 
dy ; nt ok buum svd um, at aSrir setli at kvikt mum vera.” 
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peir gera nd sv&. Eptir pat fara J>eir heim ok hafa kyrt um 
sik, ok veit engi ma5r, hvat }>eir hafa iSjat Konungr spyrr 
um morgumnn, hvat pen viti til dvrsms, hv&rt )>at hafi ngkkut 
]>angat vitjat um nottina; honum var sagt, at fe alt vaeri heilt 
f griudum ok osakat. Konungr ba5 menu forvitnaZj hv&rt 
engi snei Hkindi til, at J>at hefei heim komit. VarSmenn gerSu 
svd ok k6mu skjott aptr ok sggSu konungi, at dynt fseri par 
ok heldr geyst at borginm Konungr baS hirSmenn vera 
hrausta ok duga nd hvem eptir )m, sem han» hefSi *hug til, ok 
r&Sa af dveett )>enna ; ok svd var gert, sem konungr bau5, at 
)>eir bjuggu sik til )>ess Konungr horfSi a dynt ok maelti 
siSan: “enga se ek igr k dyrinu, en hverr vill nu taka kaup 
emu ok ganga f m6ti |?vi ? ” BgSvarr maelti • “ pat vaen naesta 
hrausts manns forvitmsbot Hyttr felagi, rektu nu af )>er 
illmaeht J>at, at menu Idta, sem engi krellr ne dugr mum f J>er 
vera, far nd ok drep pu dynt, m&ttu sja, at eng* er allfuss til 
annarra ” “ J&,” sag5i Hgttr,“ek mun til {lessar&Saz ” Konungr 
maelti “ekki veit ek, hvaSan };essi hreysti er at pkr komin, 
Hyttr, ok mikit hefir um )nk skipaz k skammn stundu ” 
Hyttr maelti “gef mdr til sver&t Gullinhjalta er pu heldr a, 
ok skal ek pk fella dynt eSa f& bana ” Hrolf konungr maelti 
“ jietta svertS er ekki beranda nema ]>eim manm, sem beetii er 
goSr drengr ok hraustr ” Hgttr sagSi “ svfi skaltu til eetla, 
at mer se svd h&ttat ” Konungr maelti “ hvat ma vita, nema 
fleira haii skipz um hagi pin a, en sja pykkir, en faestir menn 
Jiykkjaz pik kenna, at pu ser enn sami maO'r , nd tak vi5 
sverSinu ok njot manna bezt, ef jietta er til unmt ” SfSan 
gengr H^ttr at dyrinu alldjarfliga ok h^ggr til Jiess, pk er hann 
kemr i hgggfaen, ok dyrit fellr mSr dautt BoSvarr maelti 
“sjdiSnd, herra, hvat hann hefir til unmt” Konungr segir. 
“vfst hefir hann mikit skipaz, en ekki hefir Hyttr einn dynt* 
drepit, heldr hefir |?d j?at gert ” BoSvarr segir “ vera md, at 
svd sd ” Konungr segir : “ vissa ek, {id er pu komt hdr, at fdir 
mundu J>mir jafmngjar vera, en >at ]?ykki mer }>6 jntt verk 
fraegihgast, at )>d hefir gert her annan kappa, j’ar er Hgttr er, 
ok ovsenligr }>6tti til mikillar giptu , ok nd vil ek at hann heiti 
eigi Hgttr lengr ok skal hann heita Hjalti upp irk pessu, skaltu 
heita eptir svertSinu Gullinhjalta.” 
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Then Bothvar went on his way to Leire, and came to the 
king’s dwelling 

Bothvar stabled his horse by the king’s best horses, without 
asking leave , and then he went into the hall, and there were 
few men there. He took a seat near the door, and when he 
had been there a httle time he heard a rummaging in a corner. 
Bothvar looked that way and saw that a man’s hand came up 
out of a great heap of bones which lay there, and the hand was 
very black" Boi&var went thither and asked who was there in 
the heap of bones 

Then an answer came, in a very weak voice, “Hott is my 
name, good fellow ” 

“Why art thou here 2 ” said Bothvar, “and what art thou 
doing 2 ” 

Hott said, “I am making a shield-wall for myself, good 
fellow ” ' 

Bothvar said, “Out on thee and thy shield- wall I ” and 
gripped him and jerked him up out of the heap of bones 

Then Hott cried out and said, “Now thou wilt be the death 
of me . do not do so I had made it all so snug, and now thou 
hast scattered in pieces my shield-wall , and I had built it so 
high all round myself that it has protected me against all your 
blows, so that for long no blows have come upon me, and yet it 
was not so arranged as I meant it should be ” 

Then Bothvar said, “Thou wilt not build thy shield- wall 
any longer ” 

Hott said, weeping, “Wilt thou be the death of me, good 
fellow 2 ” Bothvar told him not to make a noise, and then 
took him up and bore him out of the hall to some water which 
was close by, and washed him from head to foot Few paid 
‘any heed to this 

Then Bothvar went to the place which he had taken before, 
and led Hott with him, and set Hott by his side But Hott 
was so afraid that he was trembling in every hmb, and yet he 
seemed to know that this man would help him 

After that it grew to evening, and men crowded into the 
hall and Rolf’s warriors saw that Hott was seated upon the 
bench. And it seemed to them that the man must be bold 
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enough who had taken upon himself to put him there. Hott 
had an ill countenance when he saw his acquaintances, for he 
had received naught but evil from them He wished to save 
his life and go back to his bone-heap, but Bothvar held him 
tightly so that he could not go away For Hott thought that, 
if he could get back into his bone-heap, he would not be as 
much exposed to their blows as he was 

Now the retainers did as before , and first of all they tossed 
small bones across the floor towards Bothvar ayid Hott Both- 
var pretended not to see this. Hott was so afraid that he 
neither ate nor drank , and every moment he thought he would 
be smitten 

And now Hott said to Bothvar, “ Good fellow, now a great 
knuckle bone is coming towards thee, aimed so as to do us sore 
injury ” Bothvar told him to hold his tongue, and put up 
the hollow of his palm against the knuckle bone ahd caught it, 
and the leg bone was joined on to the knuckle bone Then 
Bothvar sent the knuckle bone back, and hurled it straight at 
the man who had thrown it, with such a swift blow that it was 
the death of him Then great fear came over the retainers 
Now news came to King Rolf and his men up in the castle 
that a stately man had come to the hall and killed a retainer, 
and that the retainers wished to kill the man King Rolf 
asked whether the retainer who had been killed had given any 
offence “Next to none,” they said then all the truth of the 
matter came up before King Rolf 

King Rolf said that it should be far from them to kill the 
man “You have taken up an evil custom here in pelting men 
with bones without quarrel. It is a dishonour to me and a 
great shame to you to do so I have spoken about it before, 
and you have paid no attention I think that this man whom j 
you have assailed must be a man of no small valour Call 
him to me, so that I may know who he is ” 

Bothvar went before the king and greeted him courteously 
The king asked him his name “Your retainers call me Hott’s 
protector, but my name is Bothvar” 

The king sand, “What compensation wilt thou offer me for 
my retainer?” 
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Bothvar said, “He only got what he asked for.” 

The king said, “ Wilt thou become my man and fill his place * ” 

Bothvar said, “I do not refuse to be your man, but Hotfc 
and I must not part so And we must sit nearer to thee than 
this man whom I have slain has sat, otherwise we will both 
depart together ” The king said, “I do not see much credit m 
Hott, but I will not grudge him meat.” Then Bothvar went 
to the seat that seemed good to him, and would not fill that 
which the' other,had before. He pulled up three men in one 
place, and then he and Hott sat down there higher m the hall 
than the place which had been given to them The men thought 
Bothvar overbearing, and there was the greatest ill will among 
them concerning him. 

And when it drew near to Christmas, men became gloomy. 
Bothvar asked Hott the reason of this. Hott said to him that 
for two winters together a wild beast had come, great and awful, 
“And it has wings on its back, and flies For two autumns 
it has attacked us here and done much damage No weapon 
will wound it and the champions of the king, those who are 
the greatest, come not back ” 

Bothvar said, “ This hall is not so well arrayed as I thought, 
if one beast can lay waste the kingdom and the cattle of the 
king ” Hott said, “It is no beast: it is the greatest troll ” 

Now Christmas-eve came; then said the king, “Now my 
will is that men to-night be still and qmet, and I forbid all my 
men to run into any peril with this beast It must be with 
the cattle as fate will have it: but I do not wish to lose my 
men ” All men promised to do as the king commanded. 
But Bothvar went out m secret that night; he caused Hott 
to go with him, but Hott did that only under compulsion, 
• and said that it would be the death of him Bothvar said 
that he hoped that it would be better than that. They went 
away from the hall, and Bothvar had to carry Hott, so frightened 
was he. Now they saw the beast, and thereupon Hott cried 
out as loud as he could, and said that the beast would swallow 
him. Bothvar said, “Be silent, thou dog,” and threw him 
down in the mire. And there he Jay in no small fear ; but he 
did not dare to go home, any the more 
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Bothvar days the monster 

Now Bothvar went against the beast, and it happened that 
his sword was fast in his sheath when he wished to draw it 
Bothvar now tugged at his sword, it moved, he wrenched the 
scabbard so that the sword came out. And at once he plunged 
it into the beast’s shoulder so mightily that it pierced him to 
the heart, and the beast fell down dead to the earth. After 
that Bothvar went where Hott lay. Bothvar took him up and 
bore him to where the beast lay dead Hott was trembling all 
over. Bothvar said, “Now must thou dnnk ihe blood of the 
beast.” For long Hott was unwilbng, and yet he did not dare 
to do anything else. Bothvar made him dnnk two great sups , 
also he made him eat somewhat of the heart of the beast. 

After that Bothvar turned to Hott, and they fought a long 
time 

Bothvar said, “ Thou hast now become very strong, and I do 
not believe that thou wilt now fear the retainers of*King Rolf ” 

Hott said, “I shall not fear them, nor thee either, from now 
on ” 

“That is good, fellow Hott ’ Let us now go and raise up 
the beast, and so array him that others may think that he is 
still alive ” And they did so After that they went home, and 
were quiet, and no man knew what they had achieved 

In the morning the king asked what news there was of the 
beast, and whether it had made any attack upon them in the 
night And answer was made to the king, that all the cattle 
were safe and uninjured in their folds The king bade his men 
examine whether any trace could be seen of the beast having 
visited them The watchers did so, and came quickly back to 
the king with the news that the beast was making for the 
castle, and in great fury The king bade his retainers be brave, 
and each play the man according as he had spirit, and do away 
with this monster And they did as the king bade, and made 
them ready 

Then the king faced towards the beast and said, “ I see no 
sign of movement in the beast. Who now will undertake to 
go against it ? ” 

Bothvar saici^ “That would be an enterprise for a man of 
true valour. Fellow Hott, now clear thyself of that ill-repute, 
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in that men hold that there is no spirit or valour in thee. 
Go now and do thou kill the beast ; thou canst see that there 
is no one else who is forward to do it ” 

“Yea,” said Hott, “I will undertake this.” 

The king said, “ I do not know whence this valour has come 
upon thee, Hott; and much has changed in thee m a short 
time ” 

Hott said, “Give me the sword Goldenboss, Gulhnhjalti, 
which thou dost)»wield, and I will fell the beast or take my death ” 
Rolf the king said, “That sword cannot be borne except by 
a man who is both a good warrior and valiant ” Hott said, 
“So shalt thou ween that I am a man of that kind.” The 
king said, “ How can one know that more has not changed in 
thy temper than can be seen ? Few men would know thee 
for the same man Now take the sword and have joy of it, 
if this deed* is accomplished ” Then Hott went boldly to the 
beast and smote at it when he came within reach, and the 
beast fell down dead Bothvar said, “See now, my lord, what 
he has achieved ” The king said, “ Venly, he has altered much, 
but Hott has not killed the beast alone, rather hast thou done 
it ” Bothvar said, “It may be that it is so ” The king said, 
“I knew when thou didst come here that few would be thine 
equals But this seems to me nevertheless thy most honourable 
work, that thou hast made here another warrior of Hott, who 
did not seem shaped for much luck And now I will that he 
shall be called no longer Hott, but Hjalti from this time , thou 
shalt be called after the sword Gulhnhjalti (Goldenboss) ” 


C Extracts from Grettis Saga 
(ed G. Magnusson, 1853, R. C. Boer, 1900) 

(a) Glam episode (caps 32-35) 

porhallr het ma5r, er bjo A porhallsstqSum i Forsseludal 
Forsseludalr er upp af Vatnsdal. porballr var Grlmsson, 
pdrhallssonar, Fntmuudarsonar, er nam Forsseludal. porhallr 
Atti pi konu, er GuSrun het. Grimr hAt sonr pena, en purifir 
ddttir, }>au vAru vel A legg komin pdrhallr var vel auSigr 
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maSr, ok mest at kvikf6, sv4 at eugi maSr 4tti jafnmart gan- 
ganda U, sem hann. Ekki var hann hgfSmgi, en po skilrikr 
bondi par var remit m]gk, ok fekk hann varla sauSamann, 
bv4 at honum poetti duga Hann leitaSi r4Ss vi5 marga vitra 
menn, hvat hann skyldi til bragSa taka; en engi gat p&t ra5 til 
gefit, er dygSi porhallr reiS til Jungs hvert sumar Hann 
&tti hesta goSa. pat var eitt Bumar & aljungi, at porhallr 
gekk til buSar Skapta lggmanns, poroddssonar Skapti var 
manna vitrastr, ok heilr&Sr, ef hann var beftldr. pat skildi 
meS peun feSgum poroddr var forspar ok kallaSr undir- 
hyggjumaSr af sumum mgnnum, en Skapti lagSi fiat til meS 
hverj urn manm, sem hann setlaSi at duga skyldi, ef eigi veen 
af J?vl brugSit, l>vl var hann kallaSr betrfeSrungr porhallr 
gekk i bus Skapta, hann fagnaCi vel porhalh, ]>vi hann vissi, 
at hann var rfkr maSr at fe, ok spurSi hvat at tlSendum veen 
porhallr maslti “ HeilraeSi vilda ek af y5r pi ggja ” 

“f litlum foerum em ek til pess,” sagfti Skapti, “eSa hvat 
stendr pik 9 ” 

porhallr mselti. “pat er sv4 h4ttat, at rn6r helz litt a 
sauSamgnnum VerSr J>eim heldr klakksart, en surnir gera 
engar lyktir 4. Vill nu engi til taka, sa er kurmigt er til, hvat 
fynr byr ” 

Skapti svarar “par mun liggja memvaettr ngkkur, er 
menn eru tregari til at geyma si5r Jnns fjar en annarra manna 
Nu fynr pvi, at J>u hefir at mer r45 sott, pa, skal ek fa pev sauSa- 
inann, Jiann er Glamr heitir, settaSr or SvipjoS, or Sylgsdglum, 
er ut kom l fyrra sumar, mikill ok sterkr, ok ekki mjgk vi5 
alpySu skap ” 

porhallr kvaz ekki urn J?at gefa, ef hann geymdi vel fjanns, 
Skapti sagSi gSrum eigi vsent horfa, ef hann geymdi eigi fynr 
afls sakir ok 4rseSis, porhallr gekk pa ut. petta var at Jung- 
lausnum 

porhalli var vant hesta tveggja Ijosbleikra, ok for sjalfr at 
leita , af pvi Jiykkjaz menn vita, at hann var ekki mikilmemu 
Hann gekk upp undir SleS4s ok su5r meS fjalli pvi, er Ar- 
mannsfell heitir pa s4 hann, hvar maSr f6r ofan or GoSaskogi 
ok bar hrfs 4 fiesti. Br4tt bar saman fund pe ira; porhallr 
spurSi hann at nafni, en hann kvez G14mr heita pessi maSr 

10—2 
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var mikill vexti ok undarhgr 1 yfiibragSi, bldeygSr ok opineygSr, 
lilfgrdr k hdrsht. pdrhalh brd ngkkut i brun, er hann s k penna 
mann ; en po skildi hann, at honum mundi til pesea visat. 

“ Hvat er pir bezt hent at vinna ? ” segir pdrhallr. 

Gldmr kva5 sdr vel hent at geyma sauSfjdr d vetrum. 

“ Viltu geyma sauBfjdr mins 2 ” segir pdrhallr ; “ gaf Skapti 
pik k mitt yald ” 

“Svd mun p&T hentust min vist, at ek fan sjdlfrdSr, pvi ek 
em skapstyggr, %f mdr likar eigi vel,” sagSi Gldmr. 

“Ekki mun m4r mem at pvi,” segir porhallr, “ok vil ek, 
at pi farir til min ” 

“Gera md ek Jiat,” segir Gldmr, “e5a eru par ngkkur 
vandhoefi d ? ” 

“Remit pykkir par vera,” sagSi porhallr 

“Ekki hj^seSuniz ek flykur peer,” sagSi Gldmr, “ok pykkir 
mdr at 6dauflig[r]a ” 

“peas muntu viS purfa,” segir porhallr, “ok hentar par 
betr, at vera eigi alllitill fynr ser ” 

Eptir pat kaupa pen saman, ok skal Gldmr koma at vetr- 
nottum. Si5an skildu peir, ok fann porhallr hesta sina, par 
sem hann hafoi nyleitat. ReiB porhallr heim, ok pakkaSi 
Skapta sinn velgermng 

Sumar leiS af, ok frdtti porhallr ekki til sauSamanns, ok 
engi kunm skyn d honum. En at dnefndum tima kom hann 
d porhallsstaSi Tekr bondi vi5 honum vel, en gllum pSrum 
gaz ekki at honum, en husfreyju po minst Hann t6k vi5 
fjdrvar3veizlu, ok var5 honum litit fynr pvi, hann var hljoB- 
mikill ok dimmraddaSr, ok fdit stgkk allt saman, pe gar hann 
boaSi. Kirk]a vaT d porhallsstgSum , ekki vildi Gldmr til 
hennar koma; hann var osgngvmn ok trdlauss, stirfinn ok 
viSskotaillr , gllum var hann hvimleiSr. 

Nu leiS svd par til er kemr atfangadagr jola. pd sto5 Gldmr 
enemma upp ok kallaSi til matar sins 

Ilusfreyja svarar “Ekki er pat hdttr knstinna manna, at 
mataz penna dag, pviat d morgin er joladagr hinn fyrsti,” segir 
hon, “ok er pvf fyrst skylt at fasta i dag.” 

Hann svarar 1 “Marga hmdrvitm hafi pdr, pa er ek sd til 
enskis koma. Veit ek eigi, at mgnnum fan nti betr at, heldr 
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en pi, er menu foru ekki meS slfkt. potti m6r pi betri 
sifir, er menn varu heiSmr kallaBir ; ok vil ek mat mirm en 
engar refjur ” 

Husfreyja maelti: “Vfst veit ek, at p6r mun ilia faraz £ 
dag, ef p\ i tekr petta ilIbngSi til ” 

Gl&mr ba5 hana taka mat £ sta5 , kva5 henm annat skyldu 
vera verra Hon porSi eigi annat, en at gera, sem bann vildi. 
Ok er bann var mettr, gekk bann lit, ok var belglr gustillr 
Ve5n var svi fant, at myrkt var um at htaft, ok flggraBi or 
drifa, ok gnymikit, ok versnaSi mjgk sem a leiS dagmn HeyrSu 
menn til sauSamanns gndverSan daginn, en miSr er i leiS dagmn. 
Tok pi at fjuka, ok gerSi & hrfS um kveldit, komu menn til 
t£5a, ok leiS svd fram at dagsetn , eigi kom Glamr beim Var 
pi um talat, bvarfc bans skyldi eigi leita, en fynr pv£, at br(3 
var 4 ok mSamyrkr, pi var5 ekki af leitmm Kgm hann eigi 
beim ]61anottina, biSu menn sv4 fram um t£5ir At cernum 
degi foru menn £ leitina, ok fundu f&t vf5a f fgnnum, lamit af 
ofvjSri e5a hlaupit i fjgll upp pvi'neest k6mu peir & traftk 
mikinn ofarbga £ dalnum potti peim pv£ l£kt, sem par befffi 
glimt verit beldr sterkliga, pvfat grjotit var v£<5a upp leyst, ok 
sv& jgrtSin. peir bugSu at vandbga ok sa, hvar Gl&mr 14, skamt 
i brott fra {warn Hann var dauSr, ok blar sem Hel, en digr sem 
naut peim bau5 af bonum 6pekt mikla, ok hraus peim mjok 
bugr viS bonum. En p6 leituSu pen vi5 at fcera hann til 
kirkju, ok g4tu ekki komit bonum, nema a emn gilsprgm par 
skamt ofan fr& ser ; ok foru heim vi5 sva buit, ok sggSu bonda 
penna atburS Hann spurSi, hvat G14rm mundi bafa at bana 
orSit peir kvaSuz rakit hafa spor sv4 stor, sem keraldsbotm 
vsen m5r skelt paSan fra, sem traSknnn var, ok upp undir b]grg 
pau, er par v&ru ofarbga £ dalnum, ok fylgSu par me® bloSdrefjar 
miklar pat drogu menn saman, at su meinvsettr, er 45 r 
bafSi [par] vent, mundi bafa deytt Glam , en hann mundi fengit 
bafa henm ngkkurn averka, pann er tekit hafi til fulls, 
pvfat viS pi meinvaetti hefir aldn vart orSit s£5an Annan 
]61adag var enn til fant at foera G14m til kirkju Varu eykir 
fynr beittir, ok g4tu peir hvergi foert bann, pegar slettlendit 
var ok eigi var ^orbrekkis at fara. Gengu nu fra vi5 sva buit. 
Hmn pn5 ja dag for prestr me5 peim, ok leituSu allan daginn, 
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ok G14mr fannz eigi. Eigi vildi prestr optar til fara; en 
sauBamaSr fannz, pegar prestr var eigi i ferS. L6tu peir p4 
fynr vinnaz, at foera hann til kirk]u, ok dysjuBu hann par, sem 
p4 var hann kommn Litlu sfSar urBu menn vanr viS pat, at 
G14mr 14 eigi kyrr. VarS mgnnum at pvi mikit mem, sv4 
at margir fellu f ovit, ef sa hann, en sumir heldu eigi vitinti. 
pegar eptir j6hn pottuz menn s]4 hann heima par 4 boenum. 
UrBu menn 4kafhga hrseddir , stukku p4 margir menn l brott. 
pvfnaest tok Glahir at riSa hdsum k naetr, s vk at 14 viB brotum. 
Gekk hann pk naliga nsetr ok daga Yarla porSu menn at 
fara upp I dalinn, float setti nog ^rendi. potti mgnnum par i 
beraBmu mikit mem at pessu. 

Um vant fekk porhallr ser h]6n ok gerSi bu 4 jgrSu sinm. 
Tok pk at minka aptrgangr, meSan solargangr var mestr. LeiB 
sv4 fram 4 ijjiSsumar petta sumar kom lit skip l Hiinavatm ; 
par var 4 s4 maSr, er porgautr h4t Hann var litlendr at kym, 
mikill ok sterkr; hann hafSi tveggja manna afl, hann var 
lauss ok einn fyrir s6r ; hann vildi f 4 starfa ngkkurn, pvf(at) 
hann var felauss. porhallr reiB til skips ok fann porgaut , 
spurSi ef hann vildi vinna fynr honum, porgautr kvaB pat 
vel mega vera, ok kvez eigi vanda fiat 

“Sv4 skaltu viS buaz,” segir porhallr, “sem par s4 ekki 
veslmgsmgnnum hent at vera, fynr aptrgyngum peim, er par 
bafa vent um hriS, en ek vil ekki pik 4 t41ar draga ” 

porgautr avatar. “Eigi pykkjumz ek upp gefinn, p6at ek 
s]4 sm4v4fur, mun pa eigi gSrum deelt, ef ek hrseSumz, ok ekki 
bregS ek vist minm fynr pat ” 

Nu semr peim vel kaupstefnan, ok skal poTgautr gseta 
sauSfj4r at vetn 

LeiS mi af sumant Tok porgautr viB f4nu at vetrn4ttum. 
Vel KkaBi gllum viB hann Jafnan kom G14mr heim ok reiB 
hiisum pat potti porgauti allk4tligt, ok kvaB, “prselmn purfa 
mundu user at ganga, ei ek hrseBumz ” porhallr haB hann hafa 
f4tt um, “er bezt, at pit reymB ekki meS ykkr.” 

porgautr mselti “Sannhga er skekmn prottr 6r yBr , ok 
dett ek eigi mBr milli doegra viB skraf petta.” 

Nu for sv4 fram um vetnnn allt til ]61a. Atfangakveld 
j6ia f6r sauSamaSr til f]4r. 
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pi mselti hiisfreyja . “ purfa poetti mer, at mi foen eigi at 
fomum brggSum.” 

Hann svarar : “ Ver eigi hraedd um pat, hiisfreyja, ” sagSi 
harm ; “verCa mun eitthvert sgguligt, ef ek kem ekki aptr.” 
SiSan gekk hann aptr til fjar sins Ve5r var heldr kalt, ok fjiik 
mikit. pvi var porgautr vanr, at koma heim, pi er hdlfr^kkvat 
var ; en nu kom harm ekki heim f pat mund Komu tfSamenn, 
sem vant var. pat potti mgnnum eigi olikt 4 horfaz sem fyrr 
Bondi vildi leita lata eptir sauSamanrn, en*tf5amenn tglduz 
undan, ok sggSuz eigi mundu hsetta ser ut f trgllahendr um 
nsetr, ok treystiz bondi eigi at fara, ok varS ekki af leitirmi. 
Joladag, er menn v4ru mettir, foru menn til ok leituSu sauBa- 
manns Gengu pen fyrst til dysjar Glams, pviat menn setluBu 
af hans vgldum mundi orSit um hvarf sauBamanns En er 
peir komu nser dysinni, s4u pen par mikil tfSendi, ^>k par fundu 
peir sauBamann, ok var hann brotinn a h6ls, ok lamit sundr 
hvert bem f honum SiBan fcerBu pen hann til kirkju, ok 
varS engum manni mem at porgauti sfSan En G14mr tok at 
magnaz af riyju GerSi hann mi sva mikit af ser, at menn alhr 
etukku brott af porhallsstgSum, utan bondi einn ok husfreyja. 
NautamaSr hafSi par vent lengi hinn sami Vildi porhallr 
hann ekki lausan 14ta fynr goBvilja sakir ok geymslu Hann 
var rnjgk viS aldr, ok potti honum mikit fynr, at fara 4 brott, 
sa hann ok, at allt for at onytju, pat er bondi 4tti, ef engi 
geymdi Ok emn tfma eptir miBjan vetr vaT pat emn morgm, 
at husfreyja for til fjoss, at mjolka kyr eptir tima pa var 
all]6st, pvfat engi treystiz fyrr uti at vera annarr en nautamaSr , 
hann for lit, pegar lysti Hon heyrSi brak mikit f f]6sit, ok 
beljan gskurkga , hon hljop inn cepandi ok kvaz eigi vita, hver 
odoemi um vsen f fjosinu B6ndi gekk lit ok kom til nautanna, 
ok stangaBi hvert annat potti honum par eigi gott, ok gekk 
mnar at hlgBunm. Hann sa, hvar 14 nautamaSr, ok hafSi 
hgfuSit f gSrum b4si en foetr f gSrum, hann la 4 bak aptr. 
Bondi gekk at honum ok preifaBi um hann, finnr br4tt, at 
hann er dauSr ok sundr hryggrinn f honum. Var hann brotinn 
um b4shelluna. Nu potti bonda eigi vaert, ok f6r f brott af 
boenum meB allt pat, sem hann m4tti f brott flytja. En allt 
kvikfe pat, sem eptir var, deyddi G14mr. Ok pvt meat for 
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harm um allan dalinn ok eyddi alia boei upp fr£ Tungu Var 
pdrhallr f£ me8 vinum slnum fat [sem] eptir var vetranna. 
Engl maCr m£tti fara upp f dalinn meS best eSr hund, fvfat fat 
var fegar drepit En er v£raSi, ok solargangr var sem mestr, 
16tti heldr aptrggngunum. Vildi porhallr nu fara aptr til lands 
sfns. Ur5u honum ekki auBfengin h]6n, en f6 gerBi hann bu 
£ porhallsstgSum. For allt £ sama veg sem fyrr; fegar at 
hausta&i, .toku at vaxa reimleikar. Var f£ mest sott at 
b6ndad6ttur, ok 1 sv£ f6r, at hon 14z af fvf Margra r£Sa var 
f leitat, ok varS ekki at ggTt potti mgnnum til f ess borfaz, at 
eySaz mundi allr Vatnsdalr, ef eigi yr5i boetr £ r£Cnar 

Nu er far til at taka, at Grettir Asmundarson sat heima 
at Bjargi um haustit, siSan feir VfgabarSi skildu £ poreyjar- 
gmipi. Ok er m]gk var komit at vetrnottum, rei5 Grettir 
heiman norSg yfir h£lsa til VfSidals, ok gisti £ AuSurmrstoSum. 
Ssettuz feir AuSunn til fulls, ok gaf Grettir honum jzixi g6Sa, 
ok mseltu til vm£ttu meS ser AuSunn bjo lengi £ AuSunar- 
stg8um ok var kynsaell ma5r. Hans sonr var Egill, er £tti 
IJlfheiSi, dottur Eyjolfs GuSmundarsonar, ok var feira sonr 
Eyjolfr, er vegmn var £ alfingi Hann var faSir Orms, kapil£ns 
porl£ks biskups Grettir reiS norSr til Vatnsdals ok kom £ 
kynmsleit f Tungu par bjo fa Jgkull BarSarson, moSurbroSir 
Grettis; Jgkull var mikill matSr ok sterkr ok binn mesti ofsa- 
maSr. Hann var siglingamaSr, ok mjgk 6daell, en po mikil- 
hoefr maSr Hann tok vel viS Gretti, ok var hann far frj£r 
nsetr pa var sv£ mikit or5 £ aptrgyngum Glams, at mgnnum 
var ekki jafntiSroett sem fat Grettir spurSi mmliga at feim 
atburSum, er hgfou orSit, Jgkull kvaS far ekki meira af sagt 
en til vasn hceft, “eSa er fer forvitm £, fraendi 1 at koma 
far?” 

Grettir sagSi, at fat var satt 

Jgkull ba5 hann fat eigi gera, “fvf fat er gaefuraun mikil; 
en fraendr fimr eiga mikit f hsettu, far sem fu ert,” sagSi hann , 
“fykkir oss nu engi slfkr af ungum mgnnum sem fu, en lilt 
mun af ilium hljota, far sem Gl£mr er. Er ok miklu betra, 
at f£z vi<5 mennska menu en viS bvasttir slfkar ” 

Grettir kvaC s£r hug £, at koma £ pdrhallsstaSi, ok s]£, hversu 
far veen um gengit. 
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Jgkull mffilti: “Si ek nu, at eigi tjiir at let]a pik, en satt 
er pat sem maslt er, at sitt er hvirt, gsefa e5a gervigleikr.” 

“ pi er gtSrum vi fynr dyrum, er gSrum er inn um komit , 
ok hygg at, hversu pir mun fara s]alfum, a5r lykr,” kvaS 
Grettir. 

Jgkull svarar “Vera kann, at vit s]4im bi<5ir ngkkut fram, 
en hvirrgi fii vi5 ggrt.” 

Bptir pat skildu pen, ok likaSi hvarigum annars spir. 
Grettir reiS 4 pdrhallsstaSi, ok fagnaSi b§ndi honum vel. 
Hann spurtSi, hvert Grettir setlaSi at fara, en hann segiz par 
vilja vera um nbttma, ef bonda lfkaBi, at sva vsen porhallr 
kvaz pgkk fyrir kunna, at hann vseri par, “en fim pykkir 
sloegr til at gista her um tfma , muntu hafa heyrt getit um, 
hvat hir er at vsela En ek vilda gjarna, at pu hlytir engi 
vandrseSi af mir En poat pu komiz heill k brott, pa veit ek 
fyrir vfst, at pu missir hesta pins, pvf engi heldr her heilum 
sfnum fararsk]6ta, sa er kemr ” 

Grettir kvaS gott til hesta, > hvat sem af pessum yrBi 
pbrhallr var5 glaSr viS, er Grettir vildi par vera, ok t6k 
viS honum bafium hgndum Var hestr Grettis laestr f husi 
sterkhga peir foru til svefns, ok lei5 bv4 af nottin, at ekki 
kom Glimr heim 

pa mselti porhallr: “Vel hefir brugBit viB pfna kvimu, 
pvfat hverja nott er Glimr vanr at rlSa hiisum eSa brjota upp 
hurBir, sem pu mitt merki sja ” 

Grettir mselti “p k mun vera annathvart, at hann mun 
ekki lengi k ser ait] a, etSa mun af venjaz meirr en ema n6tt 
Skal ek vera her nott aSra ok s]4, hversu ferr ” 

SfSan gengu peir til hests Grettis, ok var ekki viS hann 
glez. Allt potti bonda at einu fara Nu er Grettir par aSra 
n6tt, ok kom ekki praelhnn heim. pa potti bonda m]gk vsenkaz 
For hann pi at sja hest Grettis pa var upp brotit husit, er 
bondi kom til, en hestrinn dreginn til dyia utar, ok lamit f 
sundr f honum hvert bem. 

porhallr sagSi Gretti, hvar pa var komit, ok baS hann 
forSa sir: “pvfat visa er dauSmn, ef pu bfSr Glams” 

Grettir svarar: “Eigi mi ek mmna hafa fyrir hest minn, 
en at s]4 prsehnn.” 
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B6ndi sagSi, at pat var eigi bat), at sj4 hann, “pvfat hann 
er olikr ngkkuxn mannhgn mynd, en go5 pykki m4r hver su 
stund, er pii vilt h4r vera ” 

Nu lfSr dagr um ; ok er menn skyldu fara til svefns, vildi 
Grettir eigi fara af klsetSum, ok lagSiz mSr f setit gegnt lokrekkju 
bdnda. Hann hafSi rgggvarfeld yfir s4r, ok knepti annat 
skautit mSr undir fcetr s4r, en annat snaraSi hann undir hgfuS 
ser, ok s4 ut um hgfuSsmittina Setstokkr var fynr framan 
setit, mjgk sterkv, ok spyrndi hann par i Dyraumbunmgrmn 
alh var fra brotmn fitidyrunum, en nii var par fynr bundmn 
hurSarflaki, ok ovendiliga um buit pverpilit var allt brotit 
fr4 skalanum, pat sem par fynr framan hafSi vent, bseSi fynr 
ofan pvertreit ok neSan Ssengr allar v4ru 6r stab foerSar. 
Heldr var par ovistuhgt L]6s brann i skalanum um nottina. 
Ok er af mundi priSjungr af nott, heyrSi Grettir lit dynur 
miklar Var pa fant upp 4 husin, ok riSit skalanum ok bant 
hselunum, sva at brakaSi f hverju tr4 pvi gekk lengi, p4 
var fant ofan af husunum ok til dyra gengit Ok er upp var 
lokit hurSunni, si Grettir, at prsellmn r4tti mn hgfuSit, ok 
syndiz honum afskrsemiliga mikit ok undarhga storskorit. 
G14mr f6r semt ok r4ttiz upp, er hann kom mn f dyrnar , hann 
gnaefaSi ofarhga vi<5 rsefrinu , snyr at skilanum ok lagSi hand- 
leggina upp 4 pvertr4it, ok gaegSiz mn yfir skalann. Ekki 14t 
bondi heyra til sin, pvlat honum potti cent um, er hann heyrSi, 
hvat um var uti Grettir la kyrr ok hroerSi sik hvergi Glamr 
s k, at hriiga nokkur 14 1 setmu, ok r4z nu mnar eptir skalanum 
ok preif l feldmn stundarfast Grettir spyrndi 1 stokkinn, ok 
gekk pvf hvergi. G14mr hnykti f annat smn miklu fastara, 
ok bifaSiz hvergi feldnnn f pnSja smn preif harm i meS 
baSum honduin sv4 fast, at hann retti Gretti upp or setmu , 
kiptu mi i sundr feldmum f milium sin. Gl4mr leit 4 slitrit, 
er hann helt 4, ok undraSiz mjyk, hverr sv4 fast mundi togaz 
vi J5 hann Ok 1 pvi hljop Grettir undir hendr honum, ok preif 
um hann rniSjan, ok spenti 4 honum hryggmn sem fastast 
gat hann, ok setlaSi hann, at G14mr skyldi kikna via En 
prsellmn lagSi at handlegg]um Grettis sv4 fast, at hann hyrfaSi 
allr fynr orku sakir F6r Grettir p 4 undan f /ms setm. Gengu 
p4 fr4 stokkarnir, ok allt brotnaCi, pat sem fynr varS. Vildi 
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G14mr leita dt, en Grettir foerbi vi<5 foetr, hvar sem harm m&tti. 
En p6 gat Gldmr dregit hann fram 6r sk41anum. Attu )>eir 
pi allharba s6kn, ^viat ^raellinn eetlatSi at koma honum lit 6r 
boenum ; en sva lilt sem var at eiga vib Glam inm, pi sa Grettir, 
at po var verra, at f&z viS hann uti ; ok pvi brauz hann i moti 
af gllu afli at fara lit Gl4mr foerbiz i aukana, ok knepti hann 
at s6r, er J?eir komu i anddyrit Ok er Grettir ser, at hann fekk 
eigi vib spornat, hefir hann allt eitt atnSit, at hann hleypr sem 
harbast i fang .prselnum ok spyrnir babum fofum i jarbfastan 
stein, er stob i dyrunum ViS J>essu b]oz preellmn eigi, hann 
hafbi pi. togaz vib at draga Gretti at ser, ok pvi kiknabi Glamr 
4 bak aptr, ok rauk gfugr ut 4 dyrnar, sva at herbarnar n4mu 
uppdynt, ok raefrit gekk i sundr, basbi vibirmr ok Jiekjan frenn ; 
fell hann sv4 opinn ok gfugr ut or hiisunum, en Grettir 4 hann 
of an. Tunglskin var mikit uti ok gluggapykkn , hratt stundum 
fynr, en stundum dr6 fra Nii i pvi, er Glamr fell, rak skyit 
fr4 tunglmu, en Glamr hvesti augun upp l moti Ok sv4 hefir 
Grettir sagt s]4lfr, at pi ema syn hafi hann set sv4, at honum 
brygbi vib pi sigabi sva at honum af gllu saman, rnoebi ok 
pvi, er hann s4 at G14mr gaut sinum s]6num harbhga, at hann 
gat eigi brugbit saxinu, ok la n4hga i milli heims ok heljar. 
En pvi var mem ofagnabarkraptr meb Glami en fleatum gbrum 
aptrggngumgnnum, at hann mselti pi 4 }>essa leib “Mikit 
kapp hefir pi. 4 lagit, Grettir,” sagbi hann, “at finna mik. 
En pat mun eigi undarhgt pykkja, poat }ni hljotir ekki mikit 
happ af m6r En pat m4 ek segja pir, at pu hefir mi fengit 
helming afls Jiess ok Jiroska, er ]>6r var aetlabr, ef pi hefbir 
mik ekki fundit. Nii fee ek pat afl eigi af per tekit, er pu hefir 
4br hrept ; en pvi m4 ek r4ba, at pu verbr aldn sterkan en mi 
ertu, ok ertu p6 n6gu sterkr, ok at }?vi mun mgrgum verba, 
pu hefir frsegr orbit h4r til af verkum Junum , en heban af 
munu falla til pin Bektir ok vigaferh, en flest gll verk pin snuaz 
per til ogeefu ok hamingjuleysis pu munt verba utlsegr ggrr, 
ok hljota jafnan uti at biia emn samt p4 legg ek pat 4 vib 
]nk, at pessi augu s5 pir jafnan fynr spnum, sem ek ber eptir, 
ok mun pir erfitt J?ykk]a, einum at vera, ok pat mun per til 
dauba draga ” 

Ok sem j^reellinn hafbi petta meelt, pi rann af Gretti oniegm, 
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pat sem 4 honum hafSi vent Br4 hann p4 saxinu ok hj6 
hgfuS af G14mi ok setti pat viS pj6 honum. B6ndi kom pi lit, 
ok hafSi klasz, 4 meSan Glimr let ganga tgluna , en hvergi 
porSi hann naer at koma, fyrr en G14mr var falhnn. porhallr 
lofaSi guS fyrir, ok pakkaSi vel Gretti, er hann hafSi unnit penna 
dhreina anda Foru peir p4 til, ok brendu G14m at kgldum 
kolum Eptir pat [baru peir gsku hans i eina hit ok] grofu par 
mSr, sem^izt varu fjdrhagar eSa mannavegir Gengu heim 
eptir pat, ok vaf pa mjgk komit at degi Laghiz Grettir mSr, 
pviat hann var sttrCr mjgk. porhallr sendi menn 6 mestu boei 
eptir mgnnum, svndi ok sagCi, hversu fant hafSi. Qllum 
potti nnkils um vert um petta verk, perm er heyrSu. Var pat 
pk almselt, at engi vain pvilikr maSr 4 gllu landinu fyrir afls 
eakir ok hreysti ok allrar atgervi, sem Grettir Asrrmndarson. 

porhallr leysti Gretti vel af garSi ok gaf hot^uin goSan hest 
ok klseSi soeimbg, pvi[at] pau v4ru gll sundr leyst, er hann 
hafSi 4Sr bont Skildu pen me5 vin4ttu ReiS Grettir paSan 
f As i Vatnsdal, ok tbk porvaldr viS honum vel ok spurSi mnibga 
at sameign peira Glams, en Grettir segir honum viSskipti peira, 
ok kvaz aldn i pvilika aflraun komit hafa, sv4 langa viSreign 
sem peir hgfSu saman 4tt 

porvaldr baS hann hafa sik spakan, “ok mun pk vel duga, 
en ella mun p6r slysgjarnt versa ” 

Grettir kvaS ekki batnat hafa um lyndisbragSit, ok sagSiz 
mi miklu verr stiltr en 4s r, ok allar motgerSir vern pykkja 
A pvi fann hann nukla mum, at hann var orSmn maSr sva 
myrkfselmn, at hann porSi hvergi at fara emn saman, pegar 
myrkva tok Syndiz honum pk hvers kyns skripi, ok pat ei 
haft siSan fyrir orStceki, at peim 1j4i Glamr augna eSr gefi 
t gldmsym, er mjgk syniz annan veg, en er Grettir reiS heim 
til Bjargs, er hann hafSi ggrt prendi sin, ok sat heima um 
vetrinn. 


(6) Sandhaugar episode (caps 64-66) 

Steinn hdt prestr, er bjo at Eyjardals4 i BarSardal Hann 
var bupegn goBr ok rikr at f6 Kjartan h4t %on hans, rgskr 
maSr ok vel 4 legg kominn. porsteinn hviti h4t maSr, er 
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bj6 at Sandhaugum, suSr fr4 Eyjardals4. Stemvyr h£t kona 
hans, ung ok glaCl&t pau 4ttu bgm, ok viru pau ung 1 penna 
tima. par potti mynnum reimt mjyk sakir tryllagangs pat 
bar til, tveim vetrum fyrr en Grettir kom norSr 1 sveitir, at 
Steinvyr husfreyja at Sandhaugum for til jdlati'Sa til Eyjar- 
dals4r eptir vana, en bondi var heima LygSuz menn ni5r til 
svefns um kveldit, ok um ndttina heyrSu menn brak mikit 
f sk41ann, ok til ssengr b6nda. Engi porSi upp at standa at 
forvitnaz um,.pvfat par var fiment mjyk • Husfreyja kom 
heim um morguninn, ok var bondi horfinn, ok vissi engi, hvat 
af honum var OTCit LiSu sv4 hm neestu miaseri En annan 
vetr eptir, vildi husfreyja fara til tfSa, baS hon huskarl sinn 
heima vera Hann var tregr til, en ba5 hana r4Sa. F6r par 
allt 4 syrriu leiS, sem fyrr, at huskarl var horfinn petta potti 
mynnum undarligt Sau menn pk bloSdrefjaT nykkuraT 1 uti- 
dyrum pottuz menn pat vita, at dvsettir mundu liafa tekit pk 
b4Ca petta frettiz vi'Sa um sveitir Grettir hafd spurn af 
pessu Ok mes pvf at honum var mjyk lagit at koma af reim- 
leikum eSa aptrgyngum, p4 gerth hann ferS sina til B4r5ardals, 
ok kom atfangadag j61a til Sandha[u]ga Hann duldiz ok 
nefndiz Gestr Husfreyja sa, at hann var furftu mikill vexti, 
en heimafolk var furSu hreett viS hann Hann beiddiz par 
gistingar Husfreyja kva5 honum mat til reiCu, “en 4byrgz 
pik sjalfr.” 

Hann kva5 sv4 vera skyldu. “Mun ek vera heima,” segir 
hann, “ en pu far til tfSa, ef pu vilt ” 

Hon svarar. “M6r pykkir pu hraustr, ef pu porir heima at 
vera ” 

“Eigi lset ek mer at emu getit,” sagtfo hann 
“Hit pykkir m4r heima at vera,” segir hon, “en ekki 
komumz ek yfir 4na ” 

"Ek skal fylgja p6r yfir,” segir Gestr 
Siflan bj6z hon til ti5a, ok dottir hennar me5 henni, litil 
vexti. Hl4ka mikil var uti, ok 4m f leysingum, var 4 henni 
jakafyr. 

p4 meelti hiisfreyja : “ (5foert er yfir 4na, bseth monnum ok 
hestum ” 

“VyS munu 4 vera,” kvaC Gestr; “ok ven5 eigi hraeddar.” 
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“Ber pfi. lyTst meyna,” kvaS hiisfreyja, “hon er lettan.” 

“Ekki nenm ek at gera tvser ferSir at pessu,” aegir Gestr, 
“ok mun ek bera pik 4 handlegg m6r.” 

Hon signdi sik ok mielti “petta er ofoera; e5a hvat genr 
pd J>a af meyjunm 2 ” 

“Sja mun ek rats til pess,” segir hann, ok greip peer upp 
b45ar ok setti kma yngri i kn4 motSur smnai, ok bar paer sva 
4 vinstra armlegg s6r ; en hafSi lausa hina bcegri hynd ok 6S 
sva ut 4 vaSit *Eigi porSu peer at oepa, sv4 v4rp pas r hraeddar. 
En km skall pegar upp & brjosti honum pk rak at honum 
jaka mikinn , en bann skaut viS hendi peiri, er laus var, ok hratt 
fra ser. GertSi pk sv4 djupt, at strauminn braut k yxhnni. 
(5s hann sterkliga, Jiar til er hann kom at bakkanum y<5rum 
megin, ok fleygir peim k land Sfoan snen hann aptr, ok var 
pk h4lfrj2<kkvit, er hann kom heim til Sandhauga; ok kallatSi 
til matar T)k er hann var mettr, ba» hann heimafolk fara 
mnar £ stofu Hann t6k pk borS ok lausa viSu, ok rak urn 
pvera stofuna, ok gerSi b&lk mikinn, sv4 at engi heimamaSr 
komz fram yfir Engi porSi £ nioti honum at meela, ok £ engum 
skyldi kretta Gengit \ar £ hliSveggmn stofunnar mn vies 
gaflhlatSit , ok par pverpallr hj4 par lagSiz Gestr mt5r ok f6r 
ekki af kleeSunum L]6s brann i stofunm gegnt dyrum Liggr 
Gestr sva fram 4 nottina 

Hiisfreyja kom til Eyjardalsar til titSa, ok undruSu menn um 
ferfar hennar yfir 4na Hon sagtSiz eigi vita, hvart hana hefSi 
yfir flutt matSr e&a tryll Prestr kva5 mann vist vera mundu, 
poat farra maki se , “ ok 14tum hljott yfir,” sagtSi hann , “ ma 
vera, at hann se 8etlat5r til at viuna bot 4 vandrsetSum pmum ” 
Var husfreyja par um nottina 

Nu er fr& Gretti pat at segja, at pa er dro at mi5n n6tt, 
heyrtSi hann lit dynur miklar pvinsest kom inn i stofuna 
tryllkona mikil Hon hafSi 1 hendi trog, en annarri skalm, 
heldr mikla Hon htaz um, er hon kom inn, ok s4, hvar Gestr 
14, ok hljop at honum, en hann upp 1 m6ti, ok rtiSuz 4 grimmhga 
ok sottuz lengi f stofunm Hon var sterkan, en hann for 
undan kosnhga En allt pat, sem fynr peim varS, brutu pau, 
jafnvel pverpiht undan stofunm Hon dro ‘hann fram yfir 
dymar, ok sva 1 anddynt, par t6k hann fast i moti Hon 
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vildi draga harm dt 6r boenum, en pat varS eigi fyrr en pau 
leystu fra allan utidyraumbumnginn ok b&ru hann lit k herSum 
s6r. poefSi hon pk ofan til drinnar ok allt fram at gljufrum 
pk var Gestr fikafliga moSr, en p6 varS annathvirt at gera 
at herSa sik, ella mundi hon steypa honum i gljufnn Alla 
n6ttma sottuz pau Eigi pdttiz hann hafa fengiz viS pvilikan 
ofagnaS fynr afls sakir Hon hafSi haldit honum sv& fast at 
s6r, at hann m&tti hviugn hendi taka til ngkkurs, utan hann 
helt um hana .miSja k[ett]una Ok er pau k4mu & irgljufiit, 
bregSr hann flagSkonunm til sveiflu. f pvi varS honum laus hin 
hcegn hgndm Hann preif pa, skjott til saxins, er hann var 
gyrSr meS, ok bregSr pvi , h^ggr pk k gxl trylhnu, sva at af 
tok hyndina hcegn, ok sva varS hann lauss En hon steyptiz 
f gljufnn ok sva f fossinn. Gestr var pa baeSi stirSr ok mo&r, 
ok la par lengi a hamnnum. Gekk hann pk heim, er lysa tok, 
ok lagSiz l rekkju Hann var alii priitinn ok bf&r 

Ok er hiisfreyja kom fra ti'Suru, potti henm heldr raskat 
um hybyh sin Gekk hon pk til Gests ok spurfli, hvat til hefSi 
bont, er allt var brotit ok bcelt Hann sagSi allt, sem fant 
hafSi Henm J?6tti mikils um vert, ok spurSi, hverr hann var 
Hann sagSi pk til hit sanna, ok baS soekja prest ok kvaz vrldu 
Anna hann Var ok sv4 gyrt En er Steinn prestr kom til 
Sandhauga, varS hann bratt pess viss, at par var koniinn 
Grettir Asmundarson, er Gestr nefndiz Presti spurSi, hvat 
hann setlaSi af peim mymium mundi vera orSit, er par hyfSu 
horfit Grettir kvaz eetla, at i gljufnn mundu pe ir hafa horfit 
Prestr kvaz eigi kunna at leggja trunaS k sagmr hans, ef engi 
merki meetti til sja Grettir segir, at sfSar vissi peir pat gprr 
For prestr heim Grettir 14 l rekkju margar nsetr Hiisfreyja 
gerSi viS hann harSla vel , ok leiS sv4 af jolm petta er sygn 
Grettis, at tryllkonan steypSiz f gljufnn viS, er hon fekk s&nt , 
en B&rSardalsmenn segja, at hana dagaSi uppi, pk er pau 
glfmdu, ok spryngi, pk er hann hjo af henm hgndma, ok standi 
J>ar enn f konu liking k bjarginu peir dalbiiarmr leyndu par 
Gretti 

Um vetnnn eptir jol var pat emn dag, at Grettir for til 
EyjaTdalsar Ok er peir Grettir funduz ok prestr, rmelti 
Grettir. “S4 ek pat, prestr,” segir hann, “at pu leggr litinn 
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trtinaS 4 sagmr mfnar Nil vil ek at pfi farir meS mer til 
4nnnar, ok sj4ir, hver lfkendi pix pykkir 4 vera.” 

Prestt gerSi sv4. En er peir k6mu til fossins, sau peir skiita 
upp undir bergit, pat var meitilberg sv4 nukit, at hvergi 
m4tti upp komaz, ok riser tin faSma ofan at vatmnu. peir 
hgfsu festi meC s4r. 

p4 maelti prestr. “Langt um 6foert Bymz mer p6r m5r at 
fara ” 

Grettir svarar “Foert er vfst, en peim mun bezt par, sem 
4gffitismenn eru Mim ek forvitnaz, bvat 1 fossmum er, en p u 
skalt geyma festar ” 

Prestr bat hann ra$a, ok keyrSi mSr heel 4 bergmu, ok bar 
at grjot, [ok sat par h]4] 

Nu er fr4 Gretti at segja, at hann 16t stem i festaraugat 
ok 16t sv4 sfga ofan at vatmnu. 

“Hvern"veg aetlar pu nu,” segir prestr, “at fara*” 

“Ekki vil ek vera bundinn,” segir Grettir, “p4 er ek kem 
f fossinn , sv4 boSar m4r hugr um ” 

Eptir pat bjo hann sik til ferftar, ok var faklseddr, ok gyrSi 
sik me3 saxinu, en hafSi ekki fleiri vapn Sfc'an hljop hann af 
bjarginu ok m<5r l fossinn S4 prestr f lljar honum, ok vissi 
si&an aldri, hvat af honum varS Grettir kafaSi undir fossinn, 
ok var pat torvelt, (mat iSa var mikil, ok var5 hann allt til 
grunns at kafa, 4?Sr en hann koemiz upp undir fossinn pax var 
forberg nykkut, ok komz hann inn pax upp 4 par var kellir mikill 
undir fossmum, ok fell 4m fram af berginu. Gekk hann pa 
inn f hellinn, ok var pax eldr mikill 4 brgndum Grettir s4, 
at par sat j^tunn ogurliga mikill, hann var hreeSihgr at s]4 
En er Grettir kom at honum, hljop jgtunnmn upp ok greip 
flein einn ok hj6 til pess, er kominn var, pvfat bseSi m4tti hgggva 
ok leggja me5 [honum] Treskapt var f , pat kglluSu menn p4 
heptisax, er pannveg var gyrt Grettir hj6 4 moti meS saxinu, 
ok kom 4 skaptit, sv4 at f sundr tok Jgtunnmn vildi p4 
seilaz 4 bak s4r aptr til sverSs, er par hekk f helknum f pvf 
hj6 Grettir framan 4 brjostit, sv4 at n4kga tok af alia bnng- 
spehna ok kviSinn, sv4 at iSnn steyptuz 6r honum ofan f 4na, 
ok keyrSi pau ofan eptir 4nm Ok er prest? sat viS festma, 
84 hann, at slySrur ngkkurar rak ofan eptir strengnum bldSugar 
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allai. Hann varB pk lauss k velli, ok )>ottiz nu vita, at Grettir 
mundi dauBr vera Hlj6p hann pk ixk festarhaldmu ok f6i 
heim. Var pk komit at kveldi, ok sagSi prestr vishga, at 
Grettir veen dauBr, ok sagBi, at mikill skaSivsen eptir J>vilfkan 
mann. 

Nu er fra Gretti at aegja , hann let skamt hgggva f milh, 
pa,i til er jQtunnmn do Gekk Grettir pk mnar eptir helhnum. 
Hann kveikti ljos ok kannaSi helhnn Ekki er fr4 pvi sagt, 
hversu mikit & hann fekk i hellmum, en pa% setla menn, at 
vent hafi ngkkut Dvaldiz honum )>ar fram k n6ttma. Hann 
fann }>ar tveggja manna bem, ok bar jiau \ belg einn. LeitaBi 
hann pk 6r hellmum ok lagSiz til festarmnar, ok hnsti hana, ok 
aetlaSi, at prestr mundi J>ar vera En er hann vissi, at prestr 
var heim farinn, varB hann pk at handstyrkja upp festina, ok 
komz hann sv4 upp k b]argit For hann pk heim ti^EyjardaMr 
ok kom 1 forkirkju belginum peim, sem beimn v&ru i, ok p ai 
meS runakeili pvi, er visur Jiessar vkru forkunnliga vel k 
ristnar 

“Gekk ek \ gljufr et dgkkva 
gem veltiflug sterna, 
viji hjgrg8e]n hrijiar 
hlunns ursvglum munm, 
fast 14 framm a bi]6sti 
flugstraumr i sal naumu 
heldr kom 4 herjiar skdldi 
h^rj? fjon Braga kvonar ” 

Ok en Jiessi 

“Ljotr kom mer \ moti 
mellu vinr 6r helli, 
hann fekz, heldr at sgnnu 
harfjfengr, vif> mik lengi, 
harjieggjat let ek hgggvit 
heptisax af skepti, 

Gangs klauf brjost ok brmgu 
j^jartr gunnlogi svarta 1 ” 

* See Fmnnr J6nsson, Den Norsk-Islandalce Skjaldedigtnmg, B u 473-4. 

11 
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par sagSi sv&, at Grettir hafi bem }»essi or hellinum haft. 
En er prestr kom til kirkju urn morgimnn, fann hann keflit ok 
f>at sem fylgdi, ok las runarnar En Gfettir hafSi fant heim til 
Sandhauga 

En pi er prestr fann Gretti, spurSi hann inniliga eptir 
atburSum , en hann sagSi alia s^gu um ferS sina, ok kvaS prest 
otriihga hafa haldit festinm Prestr let pa,t 4 sannaz pottuz 
menn pal^ vita, at Jiessar ovaettir mundu valdit hafa manna- 
hvgrfum }»ar 1 ^lalnum Var3 ok aldn mein ,-if aptrggngum 
eSa reimleikum f>ar f dalnum siSan potti Grettir pur ggrt 
hafa mikla landhreinsan Prestr jarSaSi bein Jiesai 1 kirkju- 
garSi 


Translation of Extracts from Grettis Saga 

The Gretti-msaga was first printed in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
m Iceland (Mareiisson, Nockrer Marq frooder Sogu- /'alter, 1756, pp 81-163). 
It was edited by Magnusson and Thordarson, Copenhagen, 1853, with a 
Danish translation, and again by Boer ( Altnordische Saga-bibliothek, Halle, 
1900) An edition was also printed at Reykjavik in 1900, edited by 
V Asmundarson 

There are over forty mss of the saga Cud Am Mag 561 a (quoted 
in the notes below as A) forms the basis of all three modern editions Boer 
has investigated the relationship of the mss (Die handschnfthche uber- 
heferung der Oreth.isaga , Z j d l‘h xxxi, 40-60), and has published, m an 
appendix to his edition, the readings of fi\e of the more important, in so 
far as he considers that they can be utilised to amend the text supplied 
by A 

The reader who consults the editions of both Magnusson and Boer will 
be struck by the differences in the text, although both are following the 
same ms Many of these differences are, of course, due to the fact that 
the editors are normalizing the spelling, but on different principles many 
others, however, are due to the extraordinary difficulty of the ms itself. 
Mr Sigfiis Blondal, of the Roval Library of Copenhagen, has examined 
Cod Arn Mag 551 a for me, and he writes 

It is the very worst ms I have ever met with The writing is 
small, almost every word is abbreviated, and, worst, of all the writing 
is m many places effaced, parti} by smoke (I suppose the ms needs 
must have been lying for years in some smoky and damp baSstofa ) 
rendering the parchment almost as black as shoe-leather, but <>till 
more owing to the use of chemicals, which modern editors have been 
obliged to use, to make sure of what there really w as in the text By 
the use of much patience and a lens, one can read it though, in moBt 
places Unfortunately, this does not apply to the Gldmur episode, a 
big portion of which belongs to the very worst part of the ms, and the 
readings of that portion are therefore rather uncertain ” 

The Icelandic text given above agrees in the main with that in the 
exoellent edition of Boer, to whom, in common with all students of the 
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Oreths saga, I am much indebted but I have frequently adopted in pre- 
ference a spelling or wording nearer to that of Magnusson In several of 
these instances (notably the spelling of the verses attributed to Grettirj 
I think Prof Boer would probably himself agree. 

The words or letters placed between square brackets are those which 
are not to be found in Cod Am Mag 551 a 

To Mr Blondal, who has been at the labour of collating with the ms, 
for my benefit, both the passages given above, my grateful thanks are due 
There are English translations of the Greltis saga by Morns and E. 
Maguusson (1869, and in Morns’ Works , 1911, vol vn) and by G A Hight 
{Everyman' s Library, 1914) 

For a discussion of the relationship of the Orettis tayi to other stones, 
see also Boer, Zu » Qrettissaga, in Z f d Ph xxx, 1-71. 


(a) Glam episode (p 146 above) 

There was a man called Thorhall, who lived at Thorhall’s 
Farm in Shadow-dale Shadow-dale runs up from Water-dale 
Thorhall was son of Grim, son of Thoihall, son of^Frithmund, 
who settled Shadow-dale Thorhall’s wife was called Guthrun 
their son was Grim, and Thunth their daughter— they were 
grown up. 

Thorhall was a wealthy man, and especially in cattle, so p 147 
that no man had as much live stock as he He was not a 
chief, yet a substantial yeoman The place was much haunted, 
and he found it hard to get a shepherd to suit him He sought 
counsel of many wise men, what device he should follow, but 
he got no counsel which was of use to him Thorhall rode each 
summer to the All-Thing , he had good horses That was one 
summer at the All-Thing, that Thorhall went to the booth of 
Skapti Thoroddsson, the Law-man 

Skapti was the wisest of men, and gave good advice if he 
was asked There was this difference between Skapti and his 
father Thorodd Thorodd had second sight, and some men 
called him underhanded, but Skapti gave to every man that 
advice which he believed would avail, if it were kept to so he 
was called ‘Better than his father ’ Thorhall went to the booth 
of Skapti. Skapti greeted Thorhall well, for he knew that he 
was a prosperous man, and asked what news he had 

Thorhall said, “ I should like good counsel from thee ” 

“I am little use at that,” said Skapti “But what is thy 
need ? ” 


11—2 
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Thorhall said, “ It happens so, that it is difficult for me to 
keep my shepherds • they easily get hurt, and some will not 
serve their time And now no one will take on the task, who 
knows what is before him ” 

Skapti answered, “There must be some evil being about, 
if men are more unwilling to look after thy sheep than those 
of other folk Now because thou hast sought counsel of me, 
I will find thee a shepherd, who is named Glam, a Swede, from 
Sylgsdale, who^ame out to Iceland last summer He is great 
and strong, but not much to everybody’s taste ” 

Thorhall said that he would not mind that, if he guarded 
the sheep well Skapti said that if Glam had not the strength 
and courage to do that, there was no hope of anyone else Then 
Thorhall went out, this was when the All-Thing was nearly 
ending 

Thorhalt missed two light bay horses, and he went himself 
to look for them — so it seems that he was not a great man He 
went up under Sledge-hill and south along the mountain called 
Armannsfell 

Then he saw where a man came down from Gothashaw, 
bearing faggots on a horse They soon met, and Thorhall 
asked him his name, and he said he was called Glam Glam 
148 was tall and strange in bearing, with blue 1 and glaring eyes, and 
wolf-grey hair Thorhall opened his eyes when he saw him, 
but yet he discerned that this was he to whom he had been sent. 

“What work art thou best fitted for 2 ” said Thorhall 

Glam said he "was well fitted to watch sheep in the winter 

“ Wilt thou watch my sheep 2 ” said Thorhall “ Skapti gave 
thee into my hand ” 

“You will have least trouble with me m your house if I go 
my own way, for I am hard of temper if I am not pleased," 
said Glam 

“That will not matter to me,” said Thorhall, “and I wish 
that thou shouldst go to my house ” 

“That may I well do,” said Glam, “but are there any 
difficulties 2 ” 

r 

1 ms A, followed by Magndsson, makes Glam blaeygfr, “blue eyed” Boer 
reads grdeygSr, considering grey a more uncanny colour 
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“It is thought to be haunted,” said Thorhall. 

“I am not afraid of such phantoms,” said Glam, “and it 
seems to me all the less dull.” 

“Thou wilt need such a spirit,” said Thorhall, “and it is 
better that the man there should not be a coward ” 

After that they struck their bargain, and Glam was to come 
at the wmter-nights f 14th— 16th of October] Then they parted, 
and Thorhall found his horses where he had just bepn search- 
ing Thorhall# rode home and thanked Skafti for his good 
deed 

Summer passed, and Thorhall heard nothing of his shepherd, 
and no one knew anything of him , but at the time appointed 
he came to Thorhall’s Farm The yeoman greeted him well, 
but all the others could not abide him, and Thorhall’s wife 
least of all Glam undertook the watching of the sheep, and 
it gave him little trouble He had a great deep voice, and the 
sheep came together as soon as he called them There was a 
church at Thorhall’s Farm, but Glam would not go to it He 
would have nothing to do with the service, and was godless; 
he was obstinate and surly and abhorred by all 

Now time went on till it came to Yule eve Then Glam 
rose early and called for meat The yeoman’s wife answered, 

“ That is not the custom of Christian men to eat meat today, 
because tomorrow is the first day of Yule,” said she, “and 
therefore it is right that we should first fast today ” 

He answered, “Ye have many superstitions which I see are 
good for nothing I do not know that men fare better now 
than before, when they had nought to do with such things It p 149 
seemed to me a better way when men were called heathen, 
and I want my meat and no tricks ” 

The yeoman’s wife said, “I know for a certainty that it will 
fare ill with thee today, if thou dost this evil thing ” 

Glam bade her bring the meat at once, else he said it should 
be worse for her She daied not do otherwise than he wiled, 
and when he had eaten he went out, foul-mouthed 

Now it had gone so with the weather that it was heavy 
all round, and snow-flakes were falling, and it was blowing loud 
and grew much worse as the day went on The shepherd 
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was heard early in the day, but less later Then wind began 
to drive the snow, and towards evening it became a tempest. 
Then men came to the service, and so it went on to nightfall. 
Glam did not come home Then there was talk whether search 
ought not to be made for him, but because there was a tempest 
and it was pitch dark, no search was attempted. That Yule 
night he did not come home, and so men waited till after the 
service [npxt, 1 e Christmas, morning] But when it was full 
day, men went ho search, and found the sheep pattered in the 
snow-drifts 1 , battered by the tempest, or strayed up into the 
mountains Then they came on a great space beaten down, 
high up in the valley It looked to them as if there had been 
somewhat violent wrestling there, because the stones had been 
torn up for a distance around, and the earth likewise. They 
looked closely and saw where Glam lay a little distance away 
He was dead, and blue like Hel and swollen like an ox They 
had great loathing of him, and their souls shuddered at him 
Nevertheless they strove to bring him to the church, but they 
could get him no further than the edge of a ravine a little below, 
and they went home leaving matters so, and told the yeoman 
what had happened He asked what appeared to have been 
the death of Glam They said that, from the trodden spot, up 
to a place beneath the rocks high in the valley, they had tracked 
marks as big as if a cask-bottom had been stamped down, and 
great drops of blood with them So men concluded from this, 
that the evil thing which had been there before must have killed 
Glam, but Glam must have done it damage which had been 
enough, in that nought has ever happened since from that evil 
thing 

The second dav of Yule it was again essayed to bring Glam 
to the church 

Beasts of draught were harnessed, but they could not move 
him where it was level ground and not down hill, so they de- 
parted, leaving matters so 

The third day the priest went with them, and they searched 
150 all day, but Glam could not be found The pnest would go no 

i 

1 ms A has fon m or fen m , it is difficult to tell which Magnusson reads 
fenum, “morasses ” 
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more, but Glam was found when the pnest was not in the 
company. Then they gave up trying to carry him to the 
church, and buried him where he was, under a cairn 

A little later men became aware that Glam was not lying 
quiet Great harm came to men from this, so that many fell 
into a swoon when they saw him, and some could not keep their 
wits Just after Yule, men thought they saw him at home at 
the farm They were exceedingly afraid, and many fled away 
Thereupon G|pm took to nding the house-nfjfs at nights, so 
that he nearly broke them in He walked almost night and 
day Men hardly dared to go up into the dale, even though 
thev had business enough Men in that country-side thought 
great harm of this 

In the spring Thorhall got farm-hands together and set up 
house on his land Then the apparition began to grow less 
frequent whilst the sun’s course was at its height, and so 
it went on till midsummer That summer a ship came out to 
Huna water On it was a man called Thorgaut He was an 
outlander by race, big and powerful , he had the strength of 
two men He was in no man’s service, and alone, and he wished 
to take up some work, since he had no money Thorhall rode 
to the ship, and met Thorgaut He asked him if he would 
work for him Thorgaut said that might well he, and that he 
would make no difficulties 

“But thou must be prepared,” said Thorhall, “that it is 
no place for weaklings, by reason of the hauntings which 
have been going on for a while, for I will not let thee into a 
trap ” 

Thorgaut answered, “It does not seem to me that I am 
undone, even though I were to see some little ghosts It must be 
no easy matter for others if I am frightened, and I will not give 
up my place for that ” 

So now they agreed well, and Thorgaut was to watch the 
sheep when winter came 

Now the summer passed on Thorgaut took charge of the 
sheep at the winter-nights He was well-pleasing to all Glam 
ever came honffi and rode on the roofs Thorgaut thought it 
sporting, and said that the thrall would have to come nearer 
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in order to scare him. But Thorhall bade him keep quiet: 
“It is best that ye should not try your strength together.” 
Thorgaut said, “Venly, your courage is shaken out of you: 
I shall not drop down with fear between day and night over 
such talk ” 

Now thmgs went on through the winter up to Yule-tide. 
On Yule evening the shepherd went out to his sheep Then 
151 the yeoman’s wife said, “It is to be hoped that now things will 
not go in the olrb-wav ” 

He answered, “Be not afraid of that, mistress, something 
worth telling will have happened if I do not come back ” 

Then he went to his sheep The weather was cold, and it 
snowed much Thorgaut was wont to come home when it was 
twilight, but now he did not come at that time Men came to 
the service, as was the custom It seemed to people that 
things were going as they had before The yeoman wished to 
have search made for the shepherd, but the church-goers 
excused themselves, and said they would not risk themselves 
out in the hands of the trolls by night And the yeoman did not 
dare to go, so the search came to nothing 

On Yule-day, when men had eaten, they went and searched 
for the shepherd They went first to Glam’s cairn, because men 
thought that the shepherd’s disappearance must have been 
through his brmging-about But when they came near the 
cairn they saw great thmgs, for there they found the shepherd 
with his neck broken and not a bone in him whole Then they 
earned him to the church, and no harm happened to any man 
from Thorgaut afterwards , but Glam began to increase m 
strength anew He did so much that all men fled away from 
Thorhall's Farm, except only the yeoman and his wife 

Now the same cattle-herd had been there a long time. 
Thorhall would not let him go, because of his good-will and good 
service He was far gone in age and was very unwilling to 
leave he saw that everything went to waste which the yeoman 
had, if no one looked after it. And once after mid-winter it 
happened one morning that the yeoman’s wife went to the 
byre to milk the cows as usual It was quite li£ht, because no 
one dared to go out before, except the cattle-herd he went 
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out as soon as it dawned. She heard great cracking m the byre 
and a hideous bellowing. She ran back, crying out, and said 
she did not know what devilry was going on in the byre. 

The yeoman went out, and came to the cattle, and they were 
goring each other. It seemed to him no good to stay there, and 
he went further into the hay-barn He saw where the cattle- 
herd lay, and he had his head in one stall and hi3 feet m the 
next He lay on his back The yeoman went to him and felt 
him He soon fyund that he was dead, and his bsfck-bone broken 
in two , it had been broken over the partition slab 

Now it seemed no longer bearable to Thorhall, and he left his 
farm with all that he could carry away, but all the hve-stock 
left behind Glam killed After that he went through all the p 
dale and laid waste all the farms up from Tongue Thorhall 
spent what was left of the winter with his friends No man 
could go up into the dale with horse or hound, because it was 
slam forthwith But when spring came, and the course of the 
sun was highest, the apparitions abated somewhat Now 
Thorhall wished to go back to his land It was not easy for 
him to get servants, but still he set up house at Thorhall’s Farm 

All went the same way as before When autumn rame on 
the haun tings began to increase The yeoman’s daughter was 
most attacked, and it fared so that she died Many counsels 
were taken, but nothing was done Things seemed to men to 
be looking as if all Water-dale must be laid waste, unless some 
remedies could be found 

Now the stoiv must be taken up about Grettir, how he sat 
at home at Bjarg that autumn, after he had parted from Baithi- 
of-the-Slayings at Thorey’s Peak And when it had almost 
come to the winter-nights, Grettir rode from home, north over 
the neck to Willow-dale, and was a guest at Authun’s Farm 
He was fully reconciled to Authun, and gave him a good axe, 
and they spake of their wish for friendship one with the other 
(Authun dwelt long at Authun’s Farm, and much goodly otl- 
spnng had he Egil was his son, who wedded Ulfheith, daughter 
of Eyjolf Guthmundson, and their son was Eyjolf, who was 
slam at the All-Thing. He was father of Orm, chaplain to 
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Bishop Thorlak ) Grettir rode north to Water-dale and came 
on a visit to Tongue. At that time Jokul Barthson lived 
there, Grettir’s uncle Jokul was a man great and strong and 
very proud He was a seafaring man, and very over-bearing, 
yet of great account. He received Grettir well, and Grettir was 
there three nights. 

There was so much said about the apparitions of Glam 
that nothing was spoken of by men equally with that 
Grettir inquired exactly about the events which had happened. 
Jokul said that nothing more had been spoken than had 
verily occurred “But art thou anxious, kinsman, to go 
there * ” 

Grettir said that that was the truth Jokul begged him not 
to do so, “For that is a great risk of thy luck, and thy kinsmen 
have much at stake wheie thou art,” said he, “for none of the 
young men* seems to us to be equal to thee, but ill will come of 
ill where Glam is, and it is much better to have to do with mortal 
men than with evil creatures like that ” 

Grettir said he was minded to go to Thorhall’s Farm and 
153 see how things had fared there Jokul said, “I see now that it 
is of no avail to stop thee, but true it is what men say, that 
good-luck is one thing, and goodhness another ” 

“Woe is before one man’s door when it is come into another’s 
house Think how it may fare with thee thyself before the end,” 
said Grettir 

Jokul answered, “ It may be that both of us can see somewhat 
into the future, but neither can do aught m the matter ” 

After that they parted, and neither was pleased with the 
other’s foreboding 

‘ Grettir rode to Thorhall’s Farm, and the yeoman greeted 
him well He asked whither Grettrr meant to go, but Grettir 
said be would stay there over the night if the yeoman would 
have it so Thorhall said he owed him thanks for being there, 
“ But few men find it a profit to stay here for any time Thou 
must have heard what the dealings are here, and I would fam 
that thou shouldst have no troubles on my account, but though 
thou shouldst come whole away, I know for certain that thou 
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wilt lose thy steed, for no one who comes here keeps his hoiBe 
whole ” 

Grettir said there were plenty of horses, whatever should 
become of this one 

Thorhall was glad that Grettir would stay there, and wel- 
comed him exceedingly 

Giettir’s horse was strongly locked m an out-house They 
went to sleep, and so the night passed without Glam coming 
home Then thorhall said, “Things have talAn a good turn 
against thy coming, for every night Glam has been wont to 
ride the roofs or break up the doors, even as thou canst see ” 

Grettir said, “Then must one of two things happen Either 
he will not long hold himself m, or the wonted haunting 
will cease for more than one night I will stay here another 
night and see how it goes ” 

Then they went to Grettir’s horse, and he had not been 
attacked Then everything seemed to the yeoman to be going 
one way Now 7 Grettir stayed for another night, and the thrall 
did not come home. Then things seemed to the yeoman to be 
taking a very hopeful turn He went to look after Grettir’s 
horse When he came there, the stable was broken into, and the 
horse dragged out to the door, and every bone in him broken 
asunder. 

Thorhall told Grettir what had happened, and bade him 
save his own life — “For thy death is sure if thou waitest for 
Glam ” 

GrettiT answered, “The least I must have m exchange for 
my horse is to see the thrall ” 

The yeoman said that there was no good in seeing him • 
“For he is unlike any shape of man, but every hour that thou p 
wilt stay here seems good to me ” 

Now the day went on, and when bed-time came Grettir 
would not put off his clothes, but lay down in the seat over 
against the yeoman’s sleeping-chamber He had a shaggy cloak 
over him, and wrapped one corner of it down under his feet, and 
twisted the other under his head and looked out through the 
head-opening There was a great and strong partition beam in 
front of the seat, and he put his feet against it. The door- 


154 
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frame was all broken away from the outer door, but now boards, 
fastened together carelessly anyhow, had been tied in front. 
The panelling which had been in front was all broken away 
from the hall, both above and below the cross-beam ; the beds 
were all torn out of their places, and everything was very 
wretched 1 

A light burned in the hall during the night - and when a 
third par£ of the night was past, Grettir heard a great noise 
outside Some*creature had mounted upon the buildings and 
was riding upon the hall and beating it with its heels, so that 
it cracked in everv rafter This went on a long time Then 
the creature came down from the buildings and went to the 
door When the door was opened Grettir saw that the thrall 
had stretched in his head, and it seemed to him monstrously 
gieat and wonderfully huge Glam went slowly and stretched 
himself up when he came inside the door He towered up to 
the roof He turned and laid his arm upon the cross-beam and 
glared in upon the hall The yeoman did not let himself be 
heard, because the noise he heard outside seemed to him enough 
Grettir lay quiet and did not move 

Glam saw that a heap lay upon the seat, and he stalked 
in up the hall and gripped the cloak wondrous fast Grettir 
pressed his feet against the post and gave not at all Glam 
pulled a second time much more violently, and the cloak did 
not move A third time he gripped with both hands so mightily 
that he pulled Grettir up from the seat, and now the cloak was 
torn asunder between them 

Glam gazed at the portion which he held, and wondered 
much who could have pulled so hard against him , and at that 
moment Grettir leapt under his arms and grasped him round 


1 Immediately inside the door of the Icelandic dwelling was the anddyrt or 
vestibule For w ant of a better word, I translate anddyrt by “ porch ” but it 
is a porch mside the building Opening out of this ‘porch’ were a number of 
rooms Chief among which were tile skdl t or “hall,” and the stufa or “sitting 
room,” the latter reached by a passage {ggng) These were separated from the 
“porch” by panelling In the struggle with Glam, Grettir is lying m the hall 
(aledlt), but the panelling has all been broken away from tbe great cross beam 
to which it was fi-red Grettir consequently sees Glam enter the outer door. 
Glam turns to tbe skalt, and glares down it, leaning over the cross-beam, then 
enters the hull, and the struggle begins See GuSmundsson (V ), Privatbohgen 
pa Island * Sagatiden, 1889 
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the middle, and bent his back as mightily as he could, reckoning 
that Glam would sink to his knees at his attack But the thrall 
laid such a gnp on Grettir’s arm that he recoiled at the might 
of it Then Grettir gave way from one seat to another The 
beams 1 started, and all that came in their way was broken 
Glam wished to get out, but Grettir set his feet against any p 
support he could find ; nevertheless Glam dragged him forward 
out of the hall And there they had a sore wrestling, in that 
the thrall rne^it to drag him right out of tb% building, but 
ill as it was to have to do with Glam inside, Grettir saw that it 
would be yet worse without, and so he struggled with all his 
might against going out Glam put forth all his strength, and 
dragged Grettir towards himself when they came to the porch 
And when Grettir saw that he could not resist, then all at once 
he flung himself against the breast of the thrall, as powerfully 
as he could, and pressed forward with both his*feet against 
a stone which stood fast m the earth at the entrance The 
thrall was not ready for this, he had been pulling to drag 
Grettir towards himself, and thereupon he stumbled on his back 
out of doors, so that his shoulders smote against the cross- 
piece of the door, and the roof clave asunder, both wood and 
frozen thatch So Glam fell backwards out of the house and 
Grettir on top of him There was bright moonshine and 
broken clouds without At times they drifted in front of the 
moon and at times away Now at the moment when Glam 
fell, the clouds cleared from before the moon, and Glam 
rolled up his eves, and Grettir himself has said that that 
was the one sight he had seen which struck fear into him 
Then such a sinking came over Grettir, from his weariness 
and from that sight of Glam rolling his eyes, that he had 
no strength to draw his knife and lay almost between life and 
death. 

1 The partition beams (set stokkar) stood between the middle of the skah or 
hall and the planked dais which ran down each side The strength of the 
combatants is such that the stokkar give way Grettir gets no footing to with- 
stand Glam till they reach the outer door Here there is a stone set m the 
ground, whioh apparently gives a better footing for a push than for a pull 
So Grettir changes Aib tactics, gets a purchase on the stone, and at the same 
time pushes against Glam’s breast, and bo dashes Glam s head and shoulders 
against the lintel of the outer door 
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But in this was there more power for evil in Glam than in 
most other apparitions, in that he spake thus “ Much eagerness 
hast thou shown, Grettir,” said he, “to meet with me But no 
wonder will it seem if thou hast no good luck from me And this 
can I tell thee, that thou hast now achieved one half of the power 
and might which was fated for thee if thou hadst not met with 
me Now no power have I to take that might fiom thee to 
which thou hast attained But m this may I have my way, 
that thou shalffnever become stronger than nojv thou art, and 
yet art thou strong enough, as many a one shall find to his cost 
Famous hast thou been till now for thy deeds, but from now on 
shall exiles and manslaughters fall to thy lot, and almost all 
of thy labours shall turn to ill-luck and unhappiness Thou 
shalt be outlawed and doomed ever to dwell alone, away from 
men, and then lay I this fate on thee, that these eyes of mine 
be ever before thy sight, and it shall seem grievous unto thee 
to be alone, and that shall drag thee to thy death ” 

And when the thrall had said this, the swoon which had 
156 fallen upon Grettir passed from him Then he drew his sword 
and smote off Glam’s head, and placed it by his thigh 

Then the yeoman came out he had clad himself whilst Glam 
was uttenng his curse, but he dare in no wise come near before 
Glam had fallen Thorhall praised God for it, and thanked 
Grettir well for having vanquished the unclean spirit 

Then they set to work and burned Glam to cold cinders 
After, they put the ashes in a skin-bag and buried them as far 
as possible from the ways of man or beast After that they 
went home, and by that time it was well on to day Grettir 
lay down, for he was very stiff Thorhall sent people to the 
next farm for men, and showed to them what had happened 
To all those who heard of it, it seemed a work of great account, 
and that was then spoken by all, that no man in all the land 
was equal to Grettir Asmundarson for might and valour and all 
prowess Thorhall sent Grettir from his house with honour, and 
gave him a good horse and fit clothing , for all the clothes which 
he had worn before were torn asunder They parted great 
friends Grettir rode thence to Ridge m Water-dale, and 
Thorvald greeted him well, and asked closely as to his meeting 
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with Glam Grettir told him of their dealings, and said that 
never had he had such a trial of strength, so long a struggle had 
theirs been together 

Thorvald bade him keep quiet, “and then all will be well, 
otherwise there are bound to be troubles for thee ” 

Grettir said that his temper had not bettered, and that he 
was now more unruly than before, and all offences seemed worse 
to him And in that he found a great diffeience, that he had 
become so afrai$ of the dark that he did not dar^to go anywhere 
alone after night had fallen All kinds of horrors appeared to 
him then. And that has since passed into a proverb, that Glam 
gives eyes, or gives “glam-sight” to those to whom things seem 
quite other than they are Grettir lode home to Bjarg when 
he had done his errand, and remained at home during the 
winter. 


(b) Sandhaugar episode (p. 156 above) 

There was a priest called $tein who lived at Eyjardalsd 
(Isledale River) in Barthardal He was a good husbandman 
and rich in cattle His son was Kjartan, a doughty man and 
well grown. There was a man called Thorstein the White who 
lived at Sandhaugar (Sandheaps), south of Isledale river , his p. 157 
wife was called Stemvor, and she was young and merry They 
had children, who were young then 

People thought the place was much haunted by reason of 
the visitation of trolls It happened, two winters before Grettir 
came North into those districts, that the good-wife Stemvor at 
Sandhaugar went to a Christmas service, according to her 
custom, at Isledale river, but hei husband remained at home. 

In the evening men went to bed, and during the night they heard 
a great rummage in the hall, and by the good-man’s bed No 
one dared to get up to look to it, because there were very few 
men about The good-wife came home in the morning, but her 
husband had vanished, and no one knew what had become of 
him 

The next year passed away But the winter after, the good- 
wife wished again to go to the church-service, and she bade her 
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manservant remain at home He was unwilling, but said she 
must have her own way All went in the same manner as 
before, and the servant vanished People thought that strange. 
They saw some splashes of blood on the outer door, and men 
thought that evil beings must have taken away both the good- 
man and the servant 

The news of this spread wide throughout the country. 
Grettir heard of it , and because it was his fortune to get nd 
of hauntings aftd spirit- walkings, he took his way to Barthardal, 
and came to Sandhaugar on Yule eve He disguised himself 1 , 
and said his name was Guest The good-wife saw that he was 
great of stature , and the farm-folk were much afraid of him. 
He asked for quarters for the night The good-wife said that 
he could have meat forthwith, but “You must look after your 
own safety ” 

He said it should be so “I will be at home/’ said he, “and 
you can go to the service if you will ” 

She answered, “You are a brave man, it seems to me, if you 
dare to remain at home ” 

“ I do not care to have things all one way 2 , ” said he 
“It seems ill to me to be at home,” said she, “ but I cannot 
get over the river ” 

“I will see you over,” said Guest 

Then she got ready to go to the service, and her small 
daughter with her. It was thawing, the nver was in flood, and 
there were icefloes in it Then the good-wife said, “It is 
impossible for man or horse to get across the river ” 

“There must be fords in it,” said Guest, “do not be 
afraid ” 

158 “Do you carry the child first,” said the good- wife, “she is 
1 the lighter ” 

“I do not care to make two journeys of it,” said Guest, 
“and I will carry thee on my arm” 

She crossed herself and said, “ That is an impossible way , 
what will you do with the child?” 

' So ms 551 a Magmisson reads dvaldist bar “ he stared there ” 

* Meaning that an attack by the evil beings w uild at least break the 
monotony 
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“I will see a way for that,” said he; and then he took them 
both up, and set the child on her mother’s knee and so bore them 
both on his left arm. But he had his nght hand free, and thus 
he waded out into the ford. 

They did not dare to cry out, so much afraid were they 
The nver washed at once up against his breast , then it tossed 
a great icefloe against him, but he put out the hand that was 
free and pushed it from him. Then it grew so deep that the 
nver dashed over his shoulder , but he waded atoutly on, until 
he came to the bank on the other side, and threw Steinvor and 
her daughter on the land 

Then he turned back, and it was half dark when he came to 
Sandhaugar and called for meat , and when he had eaten, he 
bade the farm folk go to the far side of the room. Then he 
took boards and loose timber which he dragged across the room, 
and made a great barrier so that none of the farrff folk could 
come over it No one dared to say anything against him or 
to murmur in any wise The entrance was in the side wall 
of the chamber by the gable-eifd, and there was a dais there. 
Guest lay down there, but did not take off his clothes : a light 
was burning in the room over against the door Guest lay there 
far into the night. 

The good-wife came to Isledale river to the service, and men 
wondered how she had crossed the river She said she did not 
know whether it was a man or a troll who had earned her over 
The priest said, “It must surely be a man, although there are 
few hke him And let us say nothing about it,” said he, “it 
may be that he is destined to work a remedy for your evils.” 
The good-wife remained there through the night 

Now it is to be told eoncermng Grettir that when it drew 
towards midnight he heard great noises outside Thereupon 
there came into the room a great giantess. She had in one hand 
a trough and in the other a short-sword, rather a big one She 
looked round when she came in, and saw where Guest lay, and 
sprang at him ; but he sprang up against her, and they struggled 
fiercely and wrestled for a long time in the room. She was the 

c. b 12 
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stronger, but he gave way warily ; and they broke all that was 
before them, as well as the panelling of the room. She dragged 
him forward through the door and so 1 mto the porch, and he 
159 struggled hard against her She wished to drag him out of the 
house, but that did not happen until they had broken all the 
fittings of the outer doorway and forced them out on their 
shoulders. Then she dragged him slowly down towards the 
river and right along to the gorge 

By that timfc Guest was exceedingly weary, but yet, one or 
other it had to be, either he had to gather his strength together, 
or else she would have hurled him down into the gorge All 
night they struggled. He thought that he had never grappled 
with such a devil in the matter of strength She had got such 
a grip upon him that he could do nothing with either hand, 
except to hold the witch by the middle, but when they came to 
the gorge ot the river he swung the giantess round, and there- 
upon got his right hand free Then quickly he gripped his 
knife that he wore in his girdle and drew it, and smote the 
shoulder of the giantess so that he cut off her right arm. 
So he got free . but she fell into the gorge, and so into the 
rapids below 

Guest was then both stiff and tired, and lay long on the 
rocks , then he went home when it began to grow light, and lav 
down in bed He was all swollen black and blue 

And when the good-wife came from the service, it seemed to 
her that things had been somewhat disarranged m her house 
Then she went to Guest and asked him what had happened, that 
all was broken and destroyed 2 He told her all that had taken 
place She thought it very wonderful, and asked who he was. 
He told hei the truth, and asked her to send for the priest, and 
said he wished to meet him , and so it was done 

Then when Stein the priest came to Sandhaugar, he knew 
soon that it was Grettir Asmundarson who had come there, 
and who had called himself Guest 

The priest asked Grettir what he thought must have become 
of those men who had vanished Grettir said he thought they 

' A p&«age (ggng) tad to be traversed between the dotr of the room letufa) 
and the porch (anddyrt) J * 

1 8SB8 bodi, Boer reads bolat “hewn down M 
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must have vanished into the gorge. The pne3t said that he 
could not believe Grettir’s saying, if no signs of it were to be 
seen. Grettir said that they would know more accurately 
about it later. Then the priest went home Grettir lay many 
days in bed. The good-wife looked after him well, and so the 
Christmas-time passed 

Grettir’s account was that the giantess fell into the gulf 
when she got her wound , but the men of Barthardal say that 
day came upqp her whilst they wrestled, amf that she burst 
when he smote her hand off, and that she stands there on the 
cliff yet, a rock in the likeness of a woman 1 . 

The dwellers m the dale kept Grettir m hiding there But 
after Christmas time, one day that winter, Grettir went to 
Isledale nver And when Grettir and the pnest met, Grettir 
said, “ I see, priest, that you place little belief in my words 
Now will I that you go with me to the nver and see what the 
likelihood seems to you to be ” 

The priest did so But when they came to the waterfall 
they saw that the sides of the gorge hung over 2 it was a sheer cliff 
so great that one could m nowise come up, and it was nearly 
ten fathoms 3 from the top to the water below They had a rope 
with them Then the priest said, “ It seems to me quite im- 
possible for thee to get down ” 

Grettir said, “ Assuredly it is possible, but best fox those who 
are men of valour I will examine what is in the waterfall, 
and thou shalt watch the rope ” 


1 A night-troll, if caught by the sunrise, was supposed to turn into stone 

* Skuta may be acc of the noun skill, “overhanging precipice, cave”, or 
it may he the verb, “hang over ” Grettir and his companion see that the sides 
of the ravine are precipitous ( skuta upp) and so clean-out (meittl-berg meittll, 
“a chisel”) that they give no hold to the climber Henoe the need for the rope 
The translators all take skita as acc. of skill, which is quite possible but they 
are surely wrong when they proceed to identify the sliti with the helhr behind 
the waterfall For this cave behind the waterfall is introduced in the saga as 
something which Grettir discovers after he has dived beneath the fall, the fall 
in front naturally hiding it till then 

The verb skita occurs elsewhere m Grettis saga, of the glaciers overhanging 
a valley Boer’s attempt to reconstruct the scene appears to me wrong cf 
Ramsch m A f d A iivm, 217 

s The old editiops read fimm hgir fafma “fifty fathoms” but according 
to Boer’s collation ’the best ms (A) reads X, whilst four of the five others 
collated give XV (fimtan) The editors seem dissatisfied with this yet sixty 
to ninety feet seems a good enough height for a dive 
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Extracts from Grettis Saga 

The priest said it should be as he wished, drove a peg into 
the cliff, piled stones agamst it, and sat by it 1 . 

Now it must be told concerning Grettir that he knotted a 
stone into the rope, and so let it down to the water. 

“What way,” said the pnest, “do you mean to go?” 

“ I will not be bound,” said Grettir, “when I go into the water, 
so much my mind forebodes me ” 

After that he got ready for his exploit, and had little on, 
he girded fiimseK with his short sword, and had no other weapon. 

Then he plunged from the ckfi down into the waterfall. 
The priest saw the soles of his feet, and knew no more what 
had become of him GrettiT dived under the waterfall, and that 
was difficult because there was a great eddy, and he had to 
dive right to the bottom before he could come up behind the 
waterfall There was a jutting rock and he climbed upon it. 
There was a great cave behind the waterfall, and the river fell 
in front of it from the precipice He went mto the cave, and 
there was a big fire burning Grettir saw that there sat a giant of 
frightful size He was terrible to look upon . but when Grettir 
came to him, the giant leapt up and seized a pike, and hewed at 
the new-comer for with the pike he could both cut and stab. 
It had a handle of wood men at that time called a weapon 
made in Buck a way a heptisax Grettir smote against it with 
his short sword, and struck the handle so that he cut it asunder. 
Then the giant tried to reach back for a sword which hung 
behind him in the cave Thereupon Grettir smote him in the 
breast, and stmck off almost all the lower paTt of his chest and 
his belly, so that the entrails gushed out of him down mto the 
nver, and were swept along the current. 

And as the pnest sat by the rope he saw some lumps, clotted 
itii with blood, carried down stream. Then he became unsteady, 
and thought that now he knew that Grettir must be dead • and 
he ran from keeping the rope and went home. It was then 
evening, and the priest said for certain that Grettir was dead, 
and added that it was a great loss of such a man 

Now the tale must be told concerning Grettir He let little 
space go between his blows till the giant was dead. Then he 
1 ok sat par hjd, not m us A, nor in Boer’s edition 
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went further into the cave ; he kindled a light and examined it. 
It is not said how much wealth he took in the cave, but men 
think that there was something. He stayed there far into the 
mght. He found there the bones of two men, and put them 
into a bag. Then he left the cave and swam to the rope and 
shook it, for he thought that the priest must be there. But 
when he knew that the priest had gone home, then he had to 
draw himself up, hand over hand, and so he came up on to the 
cliff. 

Then he went home to Isledale river, and came to the church 
porch, with the bag that the bones were in, and with a rune- 
staff, on which these verses were exceedingly well cut : 

There into gloomy gulf I passed, 

O’er which from the rock’s throat is cast 
The swirling rush of waters wan. 

To meet the eword-player feared of man 
By giant’s hall the strong stream pressed 
Cold hands against the singer’s breast, 

Huge weight upon him there did hurl 
The swallower of the ^hanging whirl 1 

And this rhyme too 

The dreadful dweller of the cave 
Great strokes and many ’gainst me dravo; 

Full hard he had to strive for it, 

But toiling long he wan no whit, 

For from its mighty shaft of tree 
The heft-sax smote I speedily, 

And dulled the flashing war-flame fair 
In the blaok breast that met me there 

These verses told also that Grettir had taken these bones 
of the cave. But when the priest came to the church in 
morning he found the staff, and what was with it, and read 
runes, but Grettir had gone home to Sandhaugar 

But when the priest met Grettir he asked him closely as to 
what had happened and Grettir told him all the story of his 
journey And he added that the priest had not watched the 
rope faithfully The pnest said that that was true enough 

Men thought for certain that these monsters must have 
caused the loss of men there in the dale, and there was never 
any loss from dauntings or spirit-walkings there afterwards. 

1 The two poems are given according to the version of William Morris 
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Extracts from, BjarJca Rimiir 

Grettir was thought to have caused a great purging of the land. 

The pnest buried these bones in the churchyard. 

D. Extracts from Bjarka R/mvr 

(Erilfs saga Krdka og Bjarkarimur udgivne ved F. J 6 nsson, 
K 0 benhavn, 1904) 

58 Flestir gmuBu Hetti heldr, 
hann*var ekki 1 mill sneldr, 
einn dag f6TU J>eir ut af hgll, 
sv6 eklu vissi hirSin gll. 

59 H]alti talar er felintmn f;er, 

“fgrum viS ekki skdgi near, 

her er su ylgr sem etr upp menn, 
qjikr drepr hun b45a senn ” 

60 Ylgrm hljop ur emum runn, 

6gurlig meS gapanda munn, 
hgrmuligt varS Hjalta vi5r, 

6 honum skalf b®Si leggr og li5r. 

61. Otfflpt Bjarki a5 henm gengr, 
ekki dvelr hann vitS pa, 5 lengr, 
hgggur svo a5 i hamn stob, 
hl]6p ur henm ferligt bloS 

62 “Kj6stu Hjalti um kosti t\o,” 
kappinn BgSvar talaSi svo, 

“drekk nu bl65 eBa drep eg Jng her, 
dugrinn liz mer engi 1 J?er ” 

63 Ansar Hjalti af SBrnum m6S, 

“ekki pon eg aS drekka blo5, 
n^tir flest ef nauSigr skal, 

mi er ekki 4 betra val ” 

64. Hjalti g]grir sem BgSvar bi5r, 
a8 bl6Si fr4 eg hann lagSist mSr, 
drekkur sftSan drykki J>rj4, 
duga mun honum viS emn a<5 rj4. c 


iv, 58-64. 



Bjarki and Hott 

4. Harm hefr fengiS hjartaS snjalt 
af hgrSum moSi, 

fekk harm huginn og afliB alt 
af ylgjaT bl6Si 

5. 1 grindur vandist gr&bjgrn emu 
f garSinn HleiSar, 

var b& margin vargnnn bemn 
og vlSa sveiSar 

8. Bjarka er kent, a5 h]ar8arbunda 
hafi harm drepna, 
ekki er hdnum allvel hent 
viS ^ta kepna. 

7 Hrdlfur byst og hirS hans gll 
aS buna st^ri, 

“ Si skal mestr 1 mmm hgll 
er maetir dyri ” 

8 Beljandi Mjop.bjgrmnn iramm 
lir b6b krukku, 

veifar slnum vonda hramm, 
sv6 virSar hrukku. 

9 Hjalti ser og horfir pi k, 
er bafin er r6ma, 

hafSi hann ekki 1 hgndum pi 
nema hnefana toma 

10. Hrdlfur fleygSi aS Hjalta pk 
peim bildar vendi, 

kappmn rndti krummu br& 
og klotiS hendi. 

11. LagSi hann slSan bjgrnmn br6tt 
viS bdgmn hsegra, 

besei fell l bruSar 4tt 
og bar sig lsegra 

12. Vann bann paS til fraegSa fyst 
og fleira slSar, 

bans* var lundin lgngum byst 
1 leiki griSar. 
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13. Her me?S fekk hann Hjalta nafn 
bins h]artapru5a, 

B]arki var eigi betn en jafn 
vitS btfti skruSa 

V, 4-13. 

23. AtSals var glaSr afreksmatSr, 
austur }>angat5 k6mu, 

. fvrtSar peir metS frdnan geir 
flengja J>egar til r6mu. 

24. Ytar b^ta engum fnS, 
unnu vel til m&la, 

f>ar fell All og alt hans liS 
ungr f leiki stila. 

25 Hestrmn beztur Hrafn er kendr, 
hafa Jieir tekitS af Ala, 

Hildisvfn er hj&lmrmn vendr, 
hann kaus Bjarki f m&la 

26. Qsling ba?5 p& eigi drafl 
eiga um ngkkur skipti, 

paS mun kosta kdngligt afl, 
hann kappann gripunum svipti. 

27. Ekki J»6tti BgtSvar betr, 

1 burtu f6ru )>en H]alti, 
letust &!5r en litSmn er vetr 
leita a?S Fr6Sa malti 

28 SiSan rf5a seggir heim 
og s<2g?Su k6ngi petta, 
hann kvetSst mundu handa }>eim 
heimta slikt af letta 

vni, 23-28. 

Translation of Extracts from Bjarea B'imvr 

58 Most [of Rolf b retainers] much tormented Hott [H]alti] , 
he was not cunning in speech. One day Hjalti and Bothvar went 
out of the hall, m such wise that none of thfe retamers knew 
thereof. 
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Bjarki and Hott 

59. Hjalti spake in great terror, “Let us not go near the 
wood; here is the she- wolf who eats up men , she will kill us both 
together.” 

60. The she-wolf leapt from a thicket, dread, with gaping 
jaws. A great terror was it to Hjalti, and he trembled in every 

limb. 

61. Without delay or hesitation went Bjarki towards her, 
and hewed at her so that the axe went deep, a monstrous stream 
of blood gushed from her 

62. “Choose now, Hjalti, of two things” — so spake Bothvar 
the champion — “Drink now the blood, or I slay thee here, it 
seems unto me that there is no valour in thee ” 

63 Hjalti replied stoutly enough, “I cannot bring myself 
to drink blood, but if I needs must, it avails most jbo submit], 
and now is there no better choice ” 

64 Hjalti did as Bothvar bade- he stooped down to the 
blood, then drank he three sups, that will suffice him to wrestle 
with one man 

iv, 58-64 

4. He [Hjalti] has gained good courage and keen spirit, he 
got strength and all valour from the she- wolf’s blood 

5. A grey bear visited the folds at Hleithargarth , many 
such a ravager was there far and wide throughout the country 

6. The blame was laid upon Bjarki, because he had slain 
the herdsmen’s dogs, it was not so suited for him to have to 
strive with men 1 . 

7. Rolf and all his household prepared to hunt the bear , 
“He who faces the beast shall be greatest m my hall ” 

8 Roaring did the bear leap forth from out its den, 
swinging its evil claws, so that men shrank back 

9. Hjalti saw, he turned and gazed where the battle began, 
nought had he then m his hands — his empty fists alone 

1 On his first arrival at Leire, Bjarki had been attacked by, and had slain, 
the watch-dogs ( Rimur , iv, 41) this naturally brings him now into dislavour, 
and he has to dispute with men 
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10 . Rolf tossed then to Hjalti his wand of war [his sword]; 
the wamor put forth his hand towards it, and grasped the 
pommel. 

11. Quickly then he smote the bear m the right shoulder; 
Brum fell to the earth, and bore himself m more lowly wise 

12. That was the beginning of his exploits . many followed 
later; his spirit was ever excellent amid the play of battle. 

13. Herefrotn he got the name of Hjalti the # stout-hearted : 
Bjaiki was no more than his equal. 

v, 4-13. 

23. Joyful was the valiant Athils when they [Bjarki and 
Rolf’s champions] came east to that place [Lake Wener] , troops 
with flashing spears rode quickly forthwith to the battle 

24 No truce gave they to their foes well they earned their 
pay, there fell All and all his host, young in the game of swords. 

25 The best of horses, Hrafn by name, they took from All , 
Bjarki chose for his reward the helm Hildisvin. 

26. The prince [Athils] bade them have no talk about the 
business, he deprived the champions 1 of their treasures— that 
will be a test of his power 

27. Ill-pleased was Bothvar he and Hjalti departed, they 
declared that before the winter was gone they would seek for 
the treasure [the malt of Frothi] 

28 Then they rode home and told it to the king [Rolf], he 
said it was their business to claim their due outright 

viii, 23-28. 

E. Extract from pi ttr Orms St6rolfssonar 

( Fommanm Sqgur, Copenhagen, 1827, m. 204 etc., 
Flateyarbdk, Christiania, 1850-68, 1. 527 etc.) 

7. Litlu sfearr enn )>eir Ormr ok Asbjgm hqfSu skiht, 
fystist Asbjqrn norSr f SauSeyjar, f6r hann vi5 4 menn ok 20 
& skipi, heldr nortSr fynr Mean, ok leggr seinfr dags at SauCey 

1 Reading kappa no 
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hinni ytri, g&nga i land ok reisa tj aid, eru par um n6ttina, ok 
verSa viB ekki varir, um morgininn 4rla rls Asbjgrn upp, 
klseBir sik, ok tekr v6pn sin, ok gengr uppfi. land, en biBr menu 
slna blSa sin; en er nokkut sv& yar liBit frd pvl, er Ash ] gm hafSi 
( brott gengit, versa peir viB pat vanr, at ketta ogrlig var 
komm 1 tjaldsdyroar, hon var kolsvgrt at lit ok heldr grimmlig, 
pvlat eldr potti brenna or ngsum hennar ok munni, eigi var hon 
ok vel eyg, peim br4 mjgk viB pessa sfn, ok urBu ottafullir. 
Ketta hleypr pi mnar at peim, ok grlpr hverA at gSrum, ok 
sv& er sagt at suma gleypti hon, en suma nfi hon til danBs meB 
klom ok tgnnum, 20 menn drap hon par i litilli stundu, en 3 
kvdmust lit ok undan ok i skip, ok h61du pegar undan landi; 
en Asbjgm gengr par til, er hann kemr at hellinum Brusa, ok 
snarar pegar inn 1, honum varB nokkut dimt fynr augum, en 
skuggamikit var 1 hellinum; hann verSr eigi fyrr var viB, enn 
hann er prifinn 41opt, ok faerSr mBr sv& hart, at Asbirni potti 
furBa 1, verSr hann pess pi varr, at par er kominn Briisi jytun, 
ok s^ndist heldr mikiligr. Briisi maelti pi po lagBir pu mikit 
kapp i at seek] a hlngat, skaltu mi ok eyrmdi hafa, pvlat pii 
skalt h6r lifit 14ta meB sv& miklum harmkvselum, at pat skal 
aBra let] a at sack] a mik heim meB ofnSi, fletti hann pi Asbjgrn 
kl®Sum, pvlat svi var peirra mikill afla munr, at jgtumnn varB 
emn at raSa peirra 1 milh, b&lk mikmn ai Asbjgrn standa um 
pveran hellinn ok stort gat 4 miBjum b&lkmum , ]&rnsiila stor 
st6B nokkut sv4 fynr framan balkinn. Nii skal prdfa pat, segir 
Briisi, hv&rt pii ert nokkut harBari enn aBrir menn. Litit mun 
pat at reyna, segir Asbjgm ... 

SlBan lit Asbjgrn Ilf sitt meB mikilli hreysti ok dreingskap. 

8. pat er at segja at peir prir menn, er undan kdmust, 
s6ttu kn&hga roBr, ok lettu eigi fyrr enn peir k6mu at landi, 
sggSu pau tlSindi er gerzt hgfSu 1 peirra fgrum, kvdSust setla 
Asbjgrn dauSan, en kunnu ekki frd at seg]a, hversu at hefBi 
bonzt um hans U&it, kv6mu peir ser i skip meB kaupmgnnum, 
ok fluttust sv& BuSr til Danmerkr, spurSust nu pessi tiSmdi 
visa, ok p6ttu mikil. pi var orBit hgfslngja skipti 1 Noregi, 
Hakon jarl dauBi^, en (5lafr Tryggvason 1 land kominn, ok bauB 
gllum r6tta trii. Ormr Stdrolfsson spurSi lit til Islands um 
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farar ok lifl&t Asbjarnar, er mgnnum sem vera mundi; 
J>6tti honura pat allmikill skaBi, ok undi eigi lengr & fslandi, 
ok t6k s£r far f ReySarfirBi, ok f6r J>ar utan ; }>eir kv6mu nor- 
Sarliga viB Noreg, ok sat hann um vetrinn 1 prAndheimi , pk 
hafSi (5lafr rASit 3 vetr Noregi Um v6nt bjost Ormr at fara 
til SauSeya, }>eir v6ru J»vl nserr margir A skipi, sem J>eir Asbjgm 
hgfSu vent, J>eir lggSu at mmm SauBey siS um kveldit, ok 
tjglduSu $ landi, ok lAgu J>ar um nAttma ... 

9. Nii gengr Ormr par til er hann kemr at hellinum, s6r 
hann mi bjargit J>at stdra, ok leizt umAtuligt nokkurum manm 
}?at 1 brott at ftera ; dregr hann A sik glofana MenglaBamauta, 
tekr stoan A bjarginu ok fserir J>at hurt or dyrunum, ok Jnkist 
Ormr ]>k aflraun mesta synt hafa , hann gekk pk mni hellmn, 
ok lagSi mAIajArn i dyrnar, en er hann var inn kominn, sA hann 
hvar kettafi hlj6p meS gapanda ginit. Ormr hafSi boga ok 
grvamaali, lagSi hann pk qi k streing, ok skaut at kettunm 
fremr grum, en hon hendi allar meS hvoptunum, ok belt f 
sundr, hefir hon sik pk at OrmiJ ok rekr kleernar framan i f Angit, 
svA at Ormr kiknar viS, en kleernar gengu i gegnum klseBin svA 
at f bemi st68 ; hon setlar pk at blta 1 andht Ormi, finnr hann 
pk at honum mun eigi veita, heitir pk k a j Allan guB ok hmn 
heilaga Petrum postula, at gAnga til Roms, ef hann ynm 
kettuna ok Brusa, son hennar; siSan fann Ormr at minkaBist 
afl kettunnar, tekr hann pk annarn hendi um kverkr henm, en 
annarri um hrygg, ok gengr hana k bak, ok brytr isundr I henm 
hrygginn, ok gengr svA af henni dauBn Ormr sA pk, hvar 
bAlkr stdrr var um pveian helhnn, hann gengr pk innar at, 
en er hann kemr par, ser hann at flemn mikill kemr utar 1 gegnum 
bAlkinn, hann var baeSi digr ok langr , Ormr gripr pk i moti 
fleimnum, ok leggr af lit ; Brusi kippir pk at s£r fleimnum ok 
var hann fastr byA at hvergi gekk; pat undraBist Brusi, ok 
geegdist upp yfir bAlkinn, en er Ormr ser pat, prifr hann i 
skeggit k Brusa bABum hgndum, en Briisi bregzt viS 1 gBrum 
staB, sviptast pen pk fast um bAlkmn Ormr hafBi vafit skeg- 
ginu um hgnd ser, ok rykkir til svA fast, at hann rlfr af Brusa 
allan akeggstaSinn, hgkuna, k]aptana bABa, vlngafyllumar upp 
alt at eyrum, gekk her me8 holdit mBr at beini. Bnisi l&t pk 
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siga br^nnar, ok grettist heldr greppiliga. Ormr stgkkr pi 
innar yfir b&lkmn, gripast J>eir pi til ok gllma lengi, maeddi 
Brusa pi fast bloSr&s, tekr harm pi beldr at g&ngast fynr, gefi 
Ormr pi i, ok rekr Brusa at bAlkinum ok br^tr bann par um 
i bak aptr. Snemma sag5Si mer pat bugr, sag5i Brtiai, at ek 
munda af piv nokkut erfitt f£, pegar ek heyrtSa pin getit, enda 
er pat nu fram komit, muntu nu vinna skjott um, ok hgggva 
hyfutf af mer, en pat var satt, at mjgk prnda ek iCsbj^rn pruSa, 
pi er ek rakta # or honum alia parmana, ok gat hann sik ekki 
viS, fyrrenn hann d6. Ilia gerSir pu pat, segir Ormr, at pina 
hann svA mjgk jafnrgskvan mann, skaltu ok hafa peas nokkurar 
menjar. Hann brA pi saxi ok reist bloSgrn i baki honum, ok 
skar q 11 rifin fra hryggnum, ok dr6 par lit lungun, 16t Brusi 
svA lif sitt meS litlum dreingskap, siSan bar Ormr eld at, ok 
brendi upp til gsku basSi Briisa ok kettuna, ok er hann hafSi 
petta starfat, for hann burt or helhnum meB kistur tvaer fullar 
af gulli ok silfri, en put sem meira var femastt, gaf hann l vald 
MenglaSar, ok svA eyna, skildu pau meS mikilli vinAttu, kom 
Ormr til manna sinna 1 nefndan tima, heldu sfSan til megmlands 
Sat Ormr 1 prAndheimi vetr annan 

Translation of Extract from Pattr Orms Storolfssonar 


7 . 

A little after Orm and Asbiorn had parted, Asbiorn wished 
to go north to Sandeyar 1 , he went aboard with twenty-four 
men, went north past Mseri, and landed late m the day at the 
outermost of the Sandeyar 1 . They landed and pitched a tent, 
and spent the night there, and met with nothing 

Early m the morning Asbiorn arose, clothed himself, took 
his arms, went inland, and bade his men wait for him 

But when some time had passed from Asbiorn’s having gone 
away, they were aware that a monstrous 2 cat had come to the 

1 The mss have either Sandeyar or Sandeyar (Sandeyar) But that Sand- 
eyar is the correct form is shown by the name San&tf, which is given still to the 
island of Dollsey, where Orm’s fight is localized (Panzer, 403) 

s Literally “she-oat,” ketta, but the word may mean “giantess ” It is used 
in some MSS of the Qreitu saga of the giantess who attacks Grettir at Sand- 
haugar 
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door of the tent : she was coal-black in colour and very fierce, 
for it seemed as if fire was burning from her nostrils and mouth, 
and her eyes were nothing fair - they were much startled at 
this sight, and full of fear Then the cat leapt within the tent 
upon them, and gripped one after the other, and so it is said 
that some she swallowed and some she tore to death with claws 
and teeth Twenty men she killed m a short time, and three 
escaped aboard ship, and stood away from the shore 

But Asbiorn went till he came to the caw: of Brusi, and 
hastened in forthwith It was dim before his eyes, and very 
shadowy in the cave, and before he was aware of it, he was 
caught off his feet, and thrown down so violently that it seemed 
strange to him Then was he aware that there was come the 
giant Brusi, and he seemed to him a great one 

Then s^id Brusi, “ Thou didst seek with great eagerness to 
come hither — now shalt thou have business, in that thou shalt 
here leave thy life with so great torments that that shall stay 
others from attacking me in my lair ” 

Then he stripped Asbiorn of his clothes, forasmuch as so 
great was their difference in strength that the giant could do 
as he wished Asbiorn saw a great barrier standing across 
the cave, and a mighty opening in the midst of it, a great 
iron column stood somewhat in front of the barrier. “Now it 
must be tried,” said Brusi, “whether thou art somewhat hardier 
than other men ” “Little will that be to test,” said Asbiorn . 

[Asbiorn then recites ten stanzas, Brusi tormenting 
him the while The first stanza is almost identical with 
No 50 in the Grettis saga ] 

Then Asbiorn left his life with great valour and hardihood 

8 . 

Now it must be told concerning the three men who escaped , 
they rowed strongly, and stopped not until they came to land 
They told the tidings of what had happened m their journey, 
and said that they thought that Asbiorn was dead, but that 
they could not tell how matters had happened concerning his 
death. They took ship with merchants, and so went south to 
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Denmark: now these tidings were spread far and wide, and 
seemed weighty 

There had been a change of rulers in Norway . jarl Hakon 
was dead, and Olaf Tryggvason come to land : and he proclaimed 
the true faith to all Orm Storolf son heard, out in Iceland, about 
the expedition of Asbiorn, and the death which it seemed to 
men must have come upon him It seemed to him a great loss, 
and he cared no longer to be in Iceland, and took passage at 
Reytharfirth apd went abroad They reached* Norway far to 
the north, and he stayed the winter at Thrandheim Olaf at 
that time had reigned three years in Norway 

In the spring Orm made ready for his journey to Sandeyar, 
and there were nearly as many in the ship as the company of 
Asbiorn had been. 

They landed at Little Sandey late in the evening, and 
pitched a tent on the land, and lay there the night ... 

9 

Now Orm went till he came'to the cave He saw the great 
rock, and thought it was impossible for any man to move it 
Then he drew on the gloves that Menglath had given him, and 
grasped the rock and moved it away from the door, this is 
reckoned Orm’s great feat of strength Then he went into the 
cave, and thrust his weapon against the door When he came 
in, he saw a giantess (she-cat) springing towards him with gaping 
jaws Orm had a bow and quiver , he put the arrow on the string, 
and shot thrice at the giantess. But she seized all the arrows in 
her mouth, and bit them asunder Then she flung herself upon 
Orm, and thrust her claws into his breast, so that Orm stumbled, 
and her claws went through his clothes and pierced him to the 
bone She tried then to bite his face, and Orm found himself 
in straits he promised then to God, and the holy apostle Peter, 
to go to Rome, if he conquered the giantess and Brusi her son. 
Then Orm felt the power of the giantess diminishing he placed 
one hand round her throat, and the other round her back, and 
bent it till he broke it in two, and so left her dead 

Then Orm sa^ where a great barrier ran across the cave he 
went further in, and when he came to it he saw a great shaft 
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coming out through the barrier, both long and thick. Orm 
gripped the shaft and drew it away, Brusi pulled it towards 
himself, but it did not yield. Then Brusi wondered, and peeped 
up over the barrier But when Orm saw that, he gripped Brusi 
by the beard with both hands, but Brusi pulled away, and so 
they tugged across the barrier Orm twisted the beard round 
his hand, and tugged so violently that he pulled the flesh of 
Brusi away from the bone — from chin, jaws, cheeks, right up to 
the ears. BruSi knitted his brows and made a hideous face. 
Then Orm leapt in over the barrier, and they grappled and 
wrestled for a long time But loss of blood wearied Brusi, and 
he began to fail in strength Orm pressed on, pushed Brusi to 
the barrier, and broke his back across it “ Right early did my 
mind misgive me,” said Brusi, “even so soon as I heard of thee, 
that I should have trouble from thee and now has that come to 
pass. But now make quick work, and hew off my head And 
true it is that much did I torture the gallant Asbiorn, in that 
I tore out all his entrails — yet did he not give m, before he died ” 
“111 didst thou do,” said Orm, *‘to torture him, so fine a man as 
he was, and thou shalt have something in memory thereof ” 
Then he drew his knife, and cut the “blood eagle” m the back 
of Brusi, shore off his ribs and drew out his lungs So Brusi died 
in cowardly wise Then Orm took fire, and burned to ashes both 
Brusi and the giantess And when he had done that, he left the 
cave, with two chests full of gold and silver 

And all that was most of value he gave to Menglath, and the 
island likewise. So they parted with great friendship, and Orm 
came to his men at the time appointed, and then they sailed to 
the mainland Orm remained a second winter at Thrandheim. 

F. A Danish Dragon-slaying of the Beowulf-type 

Paa den Tid, da kong Gram Guldkplve regierede i Leire, vare 
der ved Hoffet to Mimstre, Bessus og Henrik. Og da der paa 
samme Tid mdkom idelige klager fra Indbyggerne 1 Vendsyssel, 
at et grueligt Udyr, som Bpndeme kaldte Lmdorm, pdelagde 
baade Mennesker og Kreaturer, gav Bessus det Raad, at Kongen 
skulde sende Hennk did hen, efterdi ingen f det ganske Rige 
kunde maale sig med ham in Tapperhed og Mod. Da svarede 
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Henrik, at han vel vilde paatage sig dette, dog tilfpiede han, 
at han ansaae det for umuligt at slippe fra saadan Kamp med 
Livet. Og belavede han sig da strax til Reisen, tog r^rende 
Afsked med sin Herre og Konge og sagde iblandt andet: “Herre 1 
om jeg lkke kommer tilbage, da sgrg for min kone og for mine 
Bpm 1 ” Da han derefter var kommen over til Vendsyssel, lod 
han sig af Bgnderne vise det Sted, hvor Uhvret havde sit Leie, 
og fik da at vide, at Ormen endnu den samme Dag havde vffiret 
ude af Hulen qg borttaget en Hyrde og en Oxe,*og at den efter 
Sffidvane nu lkke vilde komme ud, fgrend om tre Timer, naar 
den skulde ned til Vandet for at dnkke efter Maaltidet Henrik 
lfprte sig da sm fulde Rustmng, og eftersom Ingen vovede at 
staae ham bi l dette Arbeide, lagde han sig ganske alene ved 
Vandet, dog saaledes, at Vmden lkke bar fra ham henimod 
Dyret Da udsendte han fgrst en vseldig Pul fra siji Bue, men 
uagtet den rammede npie det sted, hvortil han havde sigtet, 
tgrnede den dog tilbage fra Ormens haarde Skael Herover blev 
Uhyret saa optaendt af Vrede, at det strax gik henimod ham, 
agtende ham kun et ringe Maaltid ; men Henrik havde lforveien 
hos en Smed Jadet sig gig re en stor Kiog med Gjenhold, hvilken 
han jog ind i Beestets aabne Gab, saa at det lkke kunde bhve 
den qvit, lhvormeget det end arbeidede, og lhvorvel Jem- 
stangen brast l Henriks H sender Da slog det ham med sm 
veeldige Hale til Jorden, og skigndt han havde fuldkommen 
Jexnrustmng paa, kradsede det dog med sine forfeerdelige Klgcr 
saa at han, n aisten dgdeligt saaret, faldt i Besvimelse. Men 
da han, efterat Ormen l nogen Tid havde haft ham liggende 
under sin Bug, endelig kom lidt til sm Samhng lgien, greb han 
af yderste Evne en Daggert, af hvilke han fgrte Here med sig 
l sit Baelte, og stak Dyret dermed l underhvet, hvor Skaellene 
vare blgdest, saa at det tilsidst maate udpuste sm giftige Aande, 
medens han selv laae halv knust under dens Byrde. Da 
Bgnderne i Vendsyssel som stode 1 nogen Afstand, under megen 
Frygt og lidet Haab omsider meerkede, at Stnden sagtnede, og 
at begge Parter holdte sig rolige, neermede de sig og fandt Hr 
Hennk nsesten livlgs under det drsebte Udyr Og efterat de 
i nogen Tid havde givet ham god Pleie, vendte han tilbage for 
at d g hos sm Konge, til hvem han gientagende anbefalede sin 
c b, 13 
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Slaegt. Fra ham nedstammer Familien Lindenroth, som til 
Minde om denne vagldige Strid fprer en Lindorm i sit Vaaben. 

MS 222. 4°. Stamme och Slectebog over den h^iadehge 
Familie af Lindenroth, in Danmarks Folkesagn, samlede af 
J. M. Thiele, 1843, i, 125-7, 

A DANISH DBAGON-SLAYING OF THE BEOWULF-TYPE. 

Translation. 

In the days when King Gram Guldkglve ruled in Leire, 
there were two ministers at court, Bessus and Henry. And at 
that time constant complaints came to the court from the in- 
habitants of Vendsyssel, that a dread monster, which the peasants 
called a Drake, was destroying both man and beast So Bessus 
gave counsel, that the king should send Henry against the 
dragon, seeing that no one m the whole kingdom was his equal 
in valour and courage Henry answered that assuredly he would 
undertake it; but he added that he thought it impossible to 
escape from such a struggle with his life. And he made himself 
ready forthwith for the expedition, took a touching farewell 
of his lord and king, and said among other things “My lord, 
if I come not back, care thou for my wife and my children ” 

Afterwards, when he crossed over to Vendsyssel, he caused 
the peasants to show him the place where the monster had its 
lair, and learnt how that very day the drake had been out of 
its den, and had carried off a herdsman and an ox; how, ac- 
cording to its wont, it would now not come out for three hours, 
when it would want to go down to the water to drink after its 
meal Henry clothed himself in full armour, and inasmuch as 
no one dared to stand by him in that task, he lay down all alone 
by the water, but in such wise that the wind did not blow from 
him toward the monster. First of all he sent a mighty arrow 
from his bow but, although it exactly hit the spot at which 
he had aimed, it darted back from the dragon’s hard scales. 
At this the monster was so maddened, that it attacked him 
forthwith, reckoning him but a little meal. But Henry had 
had a mighty barbed crook prepared by a tenth beforehand, 
which he thrust into the beast’s open mouth so that it could 
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not get rid of it, however much it strove, although the iron rod 
broke in Henry’s hands Then it smote him to the ground with 
its mighty tail, and although he was in complete armour, 
clutched at him with its dread claws, so that he fell in a swoon, 
wounded almost to death. But when he came somewhat to his 
senses again, after the drake for some time had had him lying 
under its belly, he rallied his last strength and grasped a dagger, of 
which he carried several with him in his belt, and smote it there- 
with in the belly, where the scales were weakest. So the monster 
at last breathed out its poisoned breath, whilst he himself lay 
half crushed under its weight. When the Vendsyssel peasants, 
who stood some distance away, m great fear and little hope, 
at last noticed that the battle had slackened, and that both 
combatants were still, they drew near and found Henry almost 
lifeless under the slain monster And after they fo^some time 
had tended him well, he returned to die by his king, to whom 
he again commended his offspring From him descends the 
family Lindenroth, which m memory of this mighty contest 
carries a drake on its coat of arms. 

This story resembles the dragon fight in Beowulf, in that the hero faces 
the dragon as protector of the land, with forebodings, and after taking 
farewell, he attacks the dragon m its lair, single-handed, his first attack 
is frustrated by the dragon’s scales, m spite of apparatus specially pre- 
pared, he is wounded and stunned by the dragon, but nevertheless smites 
the dragon m the soft parts and slays him, the watchers draw near when 
the fight is over Yet these things merely prove that the two stones are 
of the same type, there is no evidence that this story is descended from 
Beowulf. 

G. The Old English Genealogies. 

I. THE MERCIAN GENEALOGY. 

Of the Old English Genealogies, the only one which, in its 
stages below Woden, immediately concerns the student of 
Beowulf is the Mercian. This contains three names which also 
occur m Beowulf, though two of them in a corrupt form — Offa, 
Wermund (Garmund, Beowulf), and Eomser (Geomor, Beowulf) 
This Mercian pedigree is found in its best form m MS Cotton 
Vesp B VI, fol 109 b, 1 and in the sister ms at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (C C.C.C. 183)*. Both these mss are of 
1 See Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 1886, p 170 

' See Catalogue of MSS »n the Library of Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge 
by Montague Rhodes James, Camb , 1912, p 437. 


13 — 2 
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the 9th century. They contain lists of popes and bishops, 
and pedigrees of kings. By noting where these lists stop, we 
get a limit for the final compilation of the document. It must 
have been drawn up m its present form between 811 and 814 1 . 
But it was obviously compiled from lists already existing, and 
some of them were even at that date old For the genealogy 
of the Mercian kings, from Woden, is not traced directly down 
to this ppnod 811-814, but m the first place only as far as 
ASthelred (reigning 675-704), son of Penda - that is to say, 
it stops considerably more than a century before the date of 
the document m which it appears. Additional pedigrees are 
then appended which show the subsequent stages down to and 
including Cenwulf, king of Mercia (reigning 796-821). It is 
difficult to account for such an arrangement except on the 
hypothesis, that the genealogy was committed to writing m the 
reign of iEthelred, the monarch with whose name it terminates 
in its first form, and was then brought up to date by the 
addition of the supplementary names ending with Cenwulf. 
This is confirmed when we find that precisely the same arrange- 
ment holds good for the accompanying Northumbrian pedigree, 
which terminates with Ecgfrith (670-685), the contemporary 
of iEthelred of Mercia, and is then brought up to date by 
additional names 

Genealogies which draw from the same source as the Ves- 
pasian genealogies, and show the same peculiarities, are found 
in the Histona Bnttonum (§§ 57-61) They show, even more 
emphatically than do the Vespasian lists, traces of having been 
originally drawn up in the time of iEthelred of Mercia (675-704) 
or possibly of his father Penda, and of having then been brought 
up to date m subsequent revisions 2 

One such revision must have been made about 796 3 it is a 

1 See Publications of the Palseographical Society, 1880, where a facsimile of 
part of the Vespasian JUS ib given (Pt 10, Plate 165 subsequently Ser I, 
Vol H.) 

* So Zimmer, Nennius Vtndicatus, Berlin, 1893, pp 78 etc , and Duchesne 
(Revue Celtique, xv, 196) Duchesne sums up these genealogies as “un recueil 
constitu6, vers la fin du vn* siecle, dans le royaume de Strathcluvd, mais com- 
pl^te par diverses retouches, dont la denntse est de 796 ” 

* This is shown by one of the supplementary Mercian 'pedigrees bemg made 
to end, both m the Vespasian genealogy and the Btstona Bnttonum, m Ecgfnth, 
who reigned for a few months in 796 SeeThumeyBen(Z/d Ph xxvui, 101). 
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modification of this revision which is found in the Histona 
Bnttonum. Another was that which, as we have seen, must 
have been made between 811-814, and in this form is found in 
MS Cotton Vespasian B. VI, MS C C.C.C. 183, both of the 9th 
century, and in the (much later) MS Cotton Tiberius B. V. 

The genealogy up to Penda is also found in the A -S. Chronicle 
under the year 626 (accession of Penda). 

This Mercian list, together with the Northumbnan,and other 
pedigrees whicfe accompany it, can claim to be tife earliest extant 
English historical document, having been written down in the 
7th century, and recording historic names which (allowing 
thirty years for a generation) cannot be later than the 4th 
century ad In most similar pedigrees the earliest names are 
meaningless to us But the Mercian pedigree differs from the rest, 
in that we are able from Beowulf, Widsith, Saxo G^immaticus, 
Sweyn Aageson and the Vitae Off arum, to attach stories to the 
names of Wermund and Offa. How much of these stories is 
history, and how much fiction, it is difficult to say — but, with 
them, extant English history and English poetry and English 
fiction alike have their beginning. 


MS Cotton Vesp. B YI. MS C C C C. 183. 


Aetidred 

Peding 

ASSelred 

Pending 

Penda 
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Penda 
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Pypba 
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Cynewald 

Cnebbmg 
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Cnebba 
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Icling 
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Earner 
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Offing 
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Offing 
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Uermund 

Uibtlaegmg 

Wsermund 

Wihtlsegmg 

Uihtlaeg 
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WeoSulgeot 

Wodmng 

WeoJ>olgiot 

Wodnmg 

Woden. 

Frealafing 

Woden 

Frealafing 
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Hislona Bnttonum 1 . Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

MS Harl 3859. MSS Cotton Tib. A. VI. and B. I. 2 * * * * * 


Penda 

Penda 

Pybbmg 

Pubba 

Pybba 

Creodmg 


Creoda 

Cynewaldmg 


Cynewald 

Cnebbmg 


Cnebba 
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Icel 

Eomtenng 

Earner 

Eomser 

Angeljieowing 

Ongen 

Angelbeow 

Offing 

Offa 

Offa 

WsBrmunding 

Guerdmund 

Wsermund 

Wihtlseging 

Guithleg 

Wihtlseg 

Wodenmg 

Gueagon 



Guedolgeat 



[U]tJoden 




II. THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN 
(1) WODEN TO GEAT. 

The stages above Woden are found m two forms a short 
list which traces the line from Woden up to Geat and a longer 
list which carries the line from Geat to Sceaf and through Noah 
to Adam. 

The line from Woden to Geat is found m the Histona 
Bnttonum, not with the other genealogies, but m § 31, where 
the pedigree of the Kentish royal family is given, when the 
arrival of Hengest in Britain is recounted. Notwithstanding 
the dispute regarding the origin and date of the Histona Bnt- 
tonum, there is a pretty general agreement that this Woden to 
Geat pedigree is one of the more primitive elements, and is not 
likely to be much later than the end of the 7th century 8 The 
original nucleus of the Histona Bnttonum was revised by 


1 Ed Mommsen, p 203 

a Anno 626 a similar genealogy will be found in these mss and in the 
Parker MS, anno 765 (accession of Offa II) 

* Zimmer (Nennius Vtndicatus, p 84) argues that this Geta-W oden pedi- 

giee belongs to a portion of the Hvetorta Bnttonum written down A n 685. 

ThumeyBen (ZfdPh xxvm, 103-4) dates the section in which it occurs 

679, Duchesne (Revue Celttque, xv, 196) places it more vaguely between the 

end of the sixth and the beginning of the eighth century, van Hamel (Hoops 

Reallexihon s v Nennius ) between much the same limits, and clearly before 705. 
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Nennius in the 9th century, or possibly at the end of the 8th 1 . 
The earliest ms of the Historta, that of Chartres, belongs to 
the 9th or 10th century — this is fragmentary and already inter- 
polated; the received text is based upon MS Harleian 3859, 
dating from the end of the 11th century 2 , or possibly somewhat 
later. 

I give the pedigree in four forms: 

A. The critical text of the Historta Bnttonum as edited by 
Th. Mommsen (Monumenta Germamae Histortca, Auct. Antiq , 
Chrontca Minora, in, Berohm, 1898, p 171). 

B MS Harl. 3859, upon which Mommsen’B text is based, 
fol 180. 

C The Chartres MS. 

D. Mommsen’s critical text of the later revision, Nennius 
inter pretatus, which he gives parallel to the Histona Bnttonum. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Hors et Hengist 

Hors & Hengist 

Cora et Haecgens 

Hors et Hengist 

filu Guictgils 

fiki Guiotgils 

film Guictils 

filn Guictgils 

Guigta 

Goitta 

Guicta 

Guigta 

Guectha 

Guectha 

Gueta 

Guectha 

Woden 

Woden 

Woden 

Voden 

Frealaf 

Frealaf 

Frelab 

Frealaf 

Fredulf 

Fredulf 

Freudulf 

Fredolf 

Fran 

Finn 

Fran 

Finn 

Frenn 

Fodepald 

Fodepald 

Folcpald 

Folovald 

Geta 

Geta 

G[e]uta 

Gaeta 

qui fait, ut aiunt, 

qui fuit, ut aiunt, 

qui sunt [sic], ut 

Vanli 

films dei 

films dei 

aiunt, films dei 

Saxi 

Negua 


MS Cotton Vespasian B. VI (9th century) contains a number 
of Anglo-Saxon genealogies and other lists revised up to the 
period 81 1— 14 s The genealogy of the kings of Lindsey in this 
list has the stages from Woden to Geat. This genealogy is also 
found in the sister list in the 9th century ms at Corpus Chnsti 
College, Cambridge (MS C C C C. 183). 

1 Zimmer (p 275) says ad 796, Duchesne (p 196) A D 800, Thumeysen 
{Zettschr f Celtische Phtlologie, i, 166) a d 826, Skene [Four Ancient Books of 
Woles, 1868, 1 , 38) ^ D 858, van Hamel (p 304) A D 820-859 See also Chad 
wick, Origin, 38 

* Bradshaw, Investigations among Early Welsh, Breton and Cornish MSB. 
in Collected Papers, 466. * See above, p 19b. 
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A similar list is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(entered under the year 547) But there it is appended to the 
genealogy of the Northumbrian kings. This genealogy has been 
erased in the oldest ms (Parker, end of the 9th century) to 
make room for later additions, but is found in MSS Cotton 
Ttbenus A. VI and B. I 

Cotton (Vespasian) M 8 Corpus MS A -8 Chronicle 

UUoden Frealafing Woden Frealafing Woden FreoJ>olafing 

Frealaf FnotShlfing % Frealaf Fno)>owulsing (sic) FreoJ>elaf Freojiulfing 

FnoBulf Finning FreoJ>owulf Godwulfing Fn)>iflf Finning 

Finn Goduulfing Finn Godulfing 

Godulf Geoting Godwulf Geating Godulf Geating 

The Fodepald or Folcpald who, m the Histona Bnitonum, 
appears as the father of Finn, is clearly the Folcwalda who 
appears as Finn’s father in Beowulf and Widsith The Old 
English w (p) has been mistaken for p, just as m Pmefred for 
Wmefred in the Life of Offa II In the Vespasian MS and in 
other genealogies Godwulf is Finn’s father It has been very 
generally held that Finn and his father Godwulf are mythical 
heroes, quite distinct from the presumably historic Finn, son 
of Folcwalda, mentioned in Beowulf and Widsith and that by 
confusion Folcwald came to be written instead of Godwulf in the 
genealogy, as given in the Histona Bnttonum I doubt whether 
there is sufficient justification for this distinction between a pre- 
sumed histone Finn F olcwalding and a mythical Finn Godwulfing. 
Is it not possible that Godwulf was a traditional, probably historic, 
king of the Frisians, father of Finn, and that Folcwalda 1 was a 
title which, since it alliterated conveniently, m the end supplanted 
the proper name in epic poetry 2 

III THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN 
(2) WODEN TO SCEAF. 

The stages above Geat are found in the genealogy of the 
West-Saxon kings only 2 . This is recorded in the Chronicle 

1 Cf Bretwaldn 

* The genealogies have recently been dealt with by E Hackenberg, Die 
Stammtajdn der angehachtischen Komgreiche, Berlin, i918, and by Brandi, 
(Hemg’s Archxi j, cxxxvn, 1-24) Moat of Brandi’s derivations seem to me to 
depend upon very perilous conjectures. Thus he derives Scefil*g from the Gr -Lat. 
scapha, '‘a skiff” : a word which was not adopted into Old English This 
seems to be saonficmg all probability to the desire to find a new interpretation: 
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under the year 855 (notice concerning iEthelwulf) and it was 
probably drawn up at the court of that king. Though it doubt- 
less contains ancient names, it is apparently not so ancient as 
the Woden-Geat list. It became very well known, and is also 
found in Asser and the Textus Roffensis. It was copied by later 
historians such as William of Malmesbury, and by the Icelandic 
genealogists 1 

The principal versions of this pedigree are given m tabular 
form below (pg. 202-3) , omitting the merely Second-hand re- 
productions, such as those of Florence of Worcester. 


H Extract from the Chronicle Roll 

This roll was drawn up in the reign of Henry VI, and its 
compiler must have had access to a document now lpst. 

There are many copies of the roll extant — the “Moseley” 
Roll at University College, London (formerly in the Philhpps 
collection); at Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge (No 98 a), 
at Trinity College, Cambridge , and in the Bibhothfeque Nationale, 
Pans® , and one which recently came into the market in London. 
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[continued on p 204 


and, even so, it is not quite successful For Riley in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
August, 1857, p 126, suggested the derivation of the name of Scef from the 
schiff or skiff m which he came 

1 For a list of the Icelandic versions, see Heusler, Die gelehrte V rgeschichte 
*m altislandischen Schnfitum, pp 18-19, in the Abhandlungen d preusa Akad , 
Phil Hist Klasse , 1908, Berlin 

2 The names are given as m the Trinity Roll (T), oollated with Corpus (C) 
and Moseley (M) For Paris (P) I follow Kemble’s report (Postscript to Preface, 
1837, pp vu, vm Stammtafel ier Westaachsen, pp 18, 31) All seem to agree 
in writing t for c m Steph and Steldius, and in Boennus, obviously, as Kemble 
pointed out, r is written by error for p = Beowtnus [or Beovnus], Cinmncius T, 
Cmrimcus 0, Cinimcui P, Siuruncius M, Suethedus TCP, Sueohedius M, Gethius 
T, Thecius M, Eheoius CP, Geate T, Geathe CM, Geathus P 
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Chronicle LangfeSgatal Flateyarb6k 

MS Cott Tib B IV Textus Roffensis II MS Cott Tib B V Langebek, i, 3 Christiania, 1860, 1 , 27 
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204 Extract from the Chronicle Boll 

The following marginal note occurs: 

Iste Steldms pnmas mhabitator Germarue fuit Qua Germania 
Bio dicta erat, quia mstar ramorum germinarecium ab arbore, sio nomen 
regnaque germama nunoupantur In nouem filiis diuiaa a radice 
Boermi gemmauerunt Ab istis nouem filiis Boerim deBcenderunt 
nouem gentes septentnonalem partem mhabitantes, qui quondam 
regnu/n Bntanme muaserunt et optmuerunt, videlicet Saxones, Angb, 
Iuthi, Daci, Norwagences, Gothi, Wandab, Geathi et Fresi 1 . 


i! Extract from the Little Chronicle of 
the Kings of Leire 

From the Annales Lundenses These Annals are comparatively late, 
going up to the year 1307, but the short Chronicle of the Kings of Leire, 
which is incorporated in them, is supposed to date from the latter half 
of the 12th century. The text is given in Langebek, Scnptores Rerum 
Danicarum, i, 224-6 (under the name of Annales Esromenses) from Cod. 
Am Mag 841 There is a critical edition by Gertz, Scnptores Mmores 
histories Damcse, Copenhagen, 1917, based upon Cod Am Mag 843 The 
text given below is mainly that of Langebek, with corrections from Gertz’e 
fine edition. See below, p 216. 

Erat ergo Dan rex in Dacia 2 per tnenmum Anno tandem 
tertio cognouit uxorem suam Damam, genuitque ex ea filium 
nomine Ro. Qui post patns obitum hereditarie possidebat 
regnum Patrem uero suum Dan colle apud Lethram tumu- 
laiut Sialandiae, ubi sedem regni pro eo pater constituit, quam 
ipse post eum diuitiis multiplicibus ditauit Tempore lllo 
ciuitas magna erat in medio Sialandiee, ubi adhuc mons desertus 
est, nomine Hekebiarch, ubi sita erat ciuitas quae H0kekoping 
nuncupata est , ad quamut mox Ro rex uidit, quod mercatores 
a nauibus m uia currus conducentes multum expenderent, a loco 
lllo ciuitatem amouen jussit ad portum, ubi tenditur Isaefiorth, 
et circa fontem pulcherrimum domos disponere. jEdificauit lbi 
Ro ciuitatem honestam, cui nomen partitiuum imposuit post 
se et Fontem, partem capiens fontis partemque sm, Roskildam 
Damce uocans, qua hoc nomine uoca[bi]tur s in teternum Uixit 
autem rex Ro ita pacifice, ut nullus ei aciem opponeret, nee 
ipse usquam expeditionem direxit 4 Erat autem uxor eius 

1 I follow the spelling of the Moseley roll in this note 

2 Dacia = “ Denmark ” Dacia and Dania were identified 

3 uocabitur, Gertz, uocatur, all mss 

4 Tins account of the peaceful reign of Bo is simply false etymology from 
Danish ro, “rest ” 
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fecunda sobole, ex qua genuit duos filios, nomen primi Helhgi et 
secundi Haldan 1 Cumque cepissent puen robore confortan 
et crescere, obnt pater eorum Ro, et sepultus est tumulo quodam 
Lsethrae, post cuius obitum partiti sunt regnum filn, quod in 
duas partes diuidentes, alter terras, alter mare possidebat. 
Rexit itaque terras Haldanus, et genuit filium nomine Siwardum, 
cognomrae Album, qui patrem suum Haldanum Lasthras tumu- 
lauit mortuum Helgi autem rex erat mannus, et multos ad 
se traxit malifjcos, nauali bello bene adeptus Mmersas partes, 
quasdam pace, quasdam cum piratica classe 2 petisse perbibetur . . 

The Chronicle then tells how Rolf was born, the son of Helgi 
and Yrse or Ursula, also of the death and burial of Helgi 

Films autem eius et Ursulas puer crescebat Rolf et forti- 
tudine uigebat Mater uero eius Ursula, uelo uiduitatis depo- 
sito, data est regi Suethi* Athislo, qui ex ea filiam sibi genuit, 
Rolf uero ex matre eius sororem nomine Skuld Interea dum 
hsec de rege marino Helgi agerentur, frater eius, rex Dacise, 
mortuus est Haldanus Post quem 3 rex Swecise Athisl a Danis 
suscepit tributum. 

* * * * 

Interea confortabatur films Helgi, Rolff, cognomine 
Krake Quem post mortem Snyo 4 Dani [in ] 5 regem assumpserunt, 
Qui Sialandise apud Lethram, sicut antecessores sui, seepissime 
moratus est Sororem suam nomine Sculd secum habuit, 
Athisli regis filiam, et suse matris Ursulse, de qua superius dictum 
est, quam fraterno amore dilexit Cui provinciam Hornshse- 
raeth Sialandiee ad pascendas puellas suas in expensam dedit, 
m qua uillam sedificauit, nomine Sculdelef, unde nomen suscepit. 
Hoc tempore erat quidam Comes Scam®, nomine Hiarwarth, 
Teotonicus genere, Rolf tributarius, qui ad eum procos misit, ut 

1 Note that Ro (Hrothgar), the son of Haldanus (Healfdene), is here repre 
seated as his father Saxo Grammaticus, combining divergent accounts, as he 
often does, accordingly mentions two Roes — one the brother of Haldanus, the 
other hia son See above, pp 131-2 

s cum piratica classe, Langebek, the mss have cum pietate( < ) with or 
without classe 

! post quem, Holder Eggei, Gertz, postquam , all MSS 

1 Snyo the viceroy whom Athisl had placed over the Danes. 

* tn added by Gertz, omitted in all mss 
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sororem suam Sculd Hiarwardo daret uxorem Quo nolente, 
propria ipsius uoluntate puellse clanculo earn raptam sociauit 
sibi. Unde conspirauerunt inter ae debberantes Hiarwart et 
Sculd, quomodo Rolf mterficeretur, et Hiarwardus superstes 
regm heres efficeretur Non post multum vero temporis am- 
mosus ad uxons exbortationem Hiarwart Sialandiam classe 
petut. Genero suo RolfE tnbutum attulisse simulamt. Die 
quadam dilucescente ad Laethram misit, ut mderet tnbutum, 
RolfE nunciauit* Qm cum uidisset non tnbuturji sed exercitum 
armatum, uallatus est RolfE mibtibus, et a Hyarwardo mter- 
fectus est Hyarwardum autem Syalandenses et Scamenses, 
qui cum eo erant, in regem assumpserunt. Qm breui tempore, 
a mane usque ad pnmam, regak nomine potitus est Tunc 
uemt Haky, frater Haghbardi, films Hamundi, Hyarwardum 
interfecit et Danorum rex effectus est Quo regnante, uemt 
quidam nomine FritlefE a partibus Septentnonabbus et filiam 
sibi desponsauit RolfE Crake, ex qua fikum nomine Frothe 
genmt, cognomme Largus. 

K. The Story op Ofpa in Saxo Grammaticus 
Book IV, ed. Ascensius, fol xxxn b, ed Holder, pp 106-7. 

Cui films Wermundus succedit Hie prolixis tranquilhtatis 
otns felicissima temporum qmete decursis, diutmam domesticse 
pacis constantiam inconcussa rerum secuntate tractabat Idem 
prolis expers muentam exegit, senior uero fihum UfEonem sero 
fortunes munere suscitauit, cum nullam ei sobolem elapsa tot 
annorum curricula peperissent. Hie UfEo coeeuos quosque cor- 
poris habitu supergressus, adeo hebetis meptique ammi pnn- 
cipio luuentae existimatus est, ut prmatis ac publicis rebus 
inutilis uideretur Siquidem ab ineunte estate nunquam lusus 
aut ioci consuetudinemprsebuit, adeoque humanas delectatioms 
uacuus fuit, ut labiorum continentiam mgi silentio premeret, 
et seuentatem oris a ndendi prorsus officio temperaret. Uerum 
ut incunabula stoliditatis opimone referta babmt, ita post 
modum conditioms contemptum claritate mutauit, et quantum 
mertiee spectaculum fmt, tantum prudentiA et fortitudinis 
exemplum euasit. 
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The Story qfOffa in Saxo Grammaticus 

Book IV, ed. Ascensius, fol. xxxiv b; ed Holder, pp. 113-7. 

Cumque Wermundus aetatis uitio ooulia orbaretur, Saxoiu® 
rex, Damam duce uacuam ratua, ei per legatos mandat, regnum, 
quod praeter aetatis debitum teneat, sibi procurandum committat, 
ne mmia longa imperii auiditate patnam legibus armisque desti- 
tuat Qualiter emm regem censeri posse, cui senectus animum, 
caecitas oculum pari cahgims horrore f uscauent * Quod si abnuat, 
filiumque habeat, qm cum suo ex prouocatione confhgere 
audeat, uictorem regno potiri permittat Si ifeutrum probet, 
armis secum, non moniti3 agendum cognoscat, ut tandem inuitus 
praebeat, quod ultroneus exlnbere contemnat. Ad baec Wer- 
mundus, altionbus suspirns fractus, lmpudentius se aetatis 
exprobratione laceran respondit, quern non ideo hue infelicitatis 
senectus prouexent, quod pugnse parcus timidius muentam 
exegent. Nec aptius sibi caeeitatis uitium obiectan, quod 
plerunque talem aetatis habitum tails lactura consequi soleat, 
potiusque condolendum calamitati quam insultandum uideatur. 
Iustius autem Saxoniso regi impatientiae notam alfem posse, 
quem potius senis fatum openri, quam imperium poscere 
decuisset, quod ahquanto praestet defuncto succedere, quam 
uiuum spohare. Se tamen, ne tanquam delirus pnsceB hbertatis 
titulos externo uideatur mancipare domimo, propria manu 
prouocationi panturum Ad heec legati, scire se inquiunt, 
regem suum conserendae cum caeco manus ludibnum perhorrere, 
quod tam ndiculum decernendi genus rubori quam honestati 
propinquius habeatur. Aptius uero per utnusque pignus et 
sangumem amborum negotio consuli Ad haec obstupefactis 
ammo Danis, subitaque responsi ignorantia perculsis, UfEo, qui 
forte cum ceteris aderat, responsioms a patre Iicentiam flagita- 
bat, subitoque uelut ex muto uocahs euasit Cumque Wer- 
mundus, quisnam talem a se loquendi copiam postularet, 
inquireret, mimstrique eum ab UfEone rogan dixissent, satis 
esse perhibuit, ut infelicitatis suae uulneribus ahenorum fastus 
llluderet, ne etiam a domesticis simih insultationis petulantia 
uexaretur. Sed satellitibus Ufionem hunc esse pertmaci 
affirmatione testantibus, “Liberum ei sit,” inquit, “quisquis 
est, cogitata profari ” Turn UfEo, frustra ab eorum rege regnum 
appeti, inquit, quod tam proprii rectons officio quam fortissi- 
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morum procerum armis industriaque mteretur : praeterea, neo 
regi filium nee regno successorem deesse. Sciantque, se non 
solum regia eorum filium, sed etiam quemeunque ex gentis 
suae fortissimis secum adsciuent, simul pugna aggredi constit- 
uisse. Quo audito legati risere, uanam dicti ammositatem 
emstimantes Nec mora, condicitur pugnse locus, eidemque 
stata temporis meta prsefigitur Tantum autem stupons Uffo 
loquendi ac prouocandi nouitate praeaentibus wiecit, ut, utrum 
uoci eius an fifluciee plus admiratioms tnbutum sit, incertum 
extitent 

Abeuntibus autem legatis, Wermundus, responsioms auctore 
laudato, quod uirtutis fiduciam non in unius, sed duorum pro- 
uocatione statuent, potius se ei, quicunque sit, quam superbo 
hosti regno cessurum perhibuifc. Uniuersis autem filium eius 
esse testantibus, qui legatorum fastum fiducise sublimitate 
contempserit, propius eum aceedere lubet quod ocuhs nequeat, 
mam bus experturus Corpore demde eius cunosius contrectato, 
cum ex artuum granditate lineamentisque filium esse cognosset, 
fidem assertonbus habere coepif, percontarique eum, cur suauis- 
simum uocis habitum summo dissimulatioms studio tegendum 
curauerit, tantoque aetatis spatio sine uoce et cunctis loquendi 
commercns degere sustinuent, ut se linguae prorsus officio 
defectum natiuaeque taciturnitatis uitio obsitum credi permit- 
teref* Qui respondit, se paterna hactenus defensione conten- 
tum, non pnus uocis officio opus habuisse, quam domesticam 
prudentiam externa loquacitate pressam ammaduerteret Ro- 
gatus item ab eo, cur duos quam unum prouocare maluit, hune 
lccirco dimicationis modum a se exoptatum respondit, ut Athisli 
regis oppressio, quse, quod a duobus gesta fuerat,Dams opprobno 
extabat, umus faemore pensaretur, nouumque uirtutis specimen 
pnsca rubons monumenta conuelleret Ita antiquse crimen 
infamise recentis famse litura respergendum dicebat Quern 
Wermundus lustam omnium aestimationem fecisse testatus, 
armorum usum, quod eis parum assueuisset, preediscere lubet. 
Qmbus Uffo oblatis, magnitudine pectoris angustos loricarum 
nexus explicmt, nec erat ullam repenre, quse eum msto capaci- 
tatis spatio contmeret Maiore siqmdem cofpore erat, quam 
ut abems armis uti posset. Ad ultimum, cum paternam quoque 
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loricam uiolenta corporis astnctione dissolueret, Wermundua 
pam a laauo latere dissecan, fibulaque sarcin prsecepit, partem, 
quae clypei praeaidio mumatur, ferro patere parui existimans. 
Sed et gladium, quo tuto uti poasit, summa ab eo cura 
conscisci mssit. Oblatis compluribus, Uifo manu capulum 
stringens, frustatim smgulos agitando commmuit, nec erat 
quisquam ex eis tanti ngona gladius, quem non ad primse con- 
cussionis motum crebra partium fractione dissolueret. Erat 
autem regi musitati acummis gladius, Skrep dictfts, qui quodhbet 
obstaculi genus uno fenentis ictu medium penetrando diffin- 
deret, nec adeo quicquam prsedurum foret, ut adactam eius 
aciem remoran potuisset Quem ne postens fruendum relin- 
queret, per summam alien® commoditatis inuidiam in profunda 
defoderat, utilitatem fern, quod filn incrementis diffideret, 
ceteris negaturus Interrogatus autem, an dignum Uffoms 
robore ferrum haberet, habere se dixit, quod, bi pridem a se 
terras traditum recognito locorum habitu repenre potuisset, 
aptum corporis eius uiribus exhiberet In campum deinde 
perduci se lubens, cum, interrogates per omnia comitibus, 
defossioms locum acceptis signorum mdicns compensset, ex- 
tractum cauo gladium filio porngit Quem Uffo nimia uetustate 
fragilem exesumque conspiciens, fenendi diffidentia percontatur, 
an hunc quoque pnorum exemplo probare debeat, pnuB habitum 
eius, quam rem ferro gen oporteat, explorandum testatus 
Kefert Wermundus, si prsesens ferrum ab ipso uentilando 
collideretur, non superesse, quod uinum eiushabitui responderet. 
Abstanendum itaque facto, cuius in dubio exitus maneat 

Igitur ex pacto pugnee locus expetitur Hunc fluuius 
Eidorus ita aquarum ambitu uallat, ut earum interstitio repug- 
nante, nauign duntaxat aditus pateat Quem UfEone sine 
comite petente, Saxomee regis filium insigms uiribus athleta 
consequitur, crebns utnnque turbis alternos nparum anfractus 
spectandi auiditate complentibus Cunctis igitur huic spectaculo 
oculos mferentibus, Wermundus in extrema pontes parte se 
collocat, si filium umci contigisset, flumine penturus. Malmt 
emm sanguinis sui rumam comitari, quam patriee interitum 
plenis dolons sefisibus intuen Uerum Uffo, geminis muenum 
congreasibus lacessitus, gladn diffidentia amborum ictus umbone 
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uitabat, patientius experm constituens, quem e duobua atten- 
tius cauere debuisset, ut hunc saltern uno fern impulsu contin- 
geret. Quem Wermundus imbecillitatis uitio tantam recipien- 
dorum ictuum patientiam prsestare existimans, paulatim in 
occiduam pontis oram mortis oupiditate se protrahit, si de 
filio actum foret, fatum precipitio petiturus. Tanta sanguinis 
caritate flagrantem senem fortuna protexit Uffo siquidem 
filium regis ad secum auidius decernendum hortatus, clantatem 
generis ab ipsd conspicuo fortitudmis opere eequan mbet, ne 
rege ortum plebeius comes uirtute prsestare uideatur Athletam 
deinde, explorandse eius fortitudmis gratia, ne domini sui terga 
timidius subsequeretur, admomtum fiduciam a regis fiho in se 
repositam egregns dimicationis openbus pensare prsecepit, 
emus delectu umeus pugnse comes adscitus fuent Obtemper- 
antem ilium propiusque congredi rubore compulsum, pnmo 
ferri ictu medium dissecat Quo sono recreatus Wermundus, 
filn ferrum audire se dixit, rogatque, cui potissimum parti ictum 
inflixerit Referentibus deinde mimstns, eum non unam cor- 
poris partem, sed totam homims transegisse compagem, 
abstractum praecipitio corpus ponti restituit, eodem studio 
lucem expetens, quo fatum optauerat Turn Uffo, reliquum 
hostem prions exemplo consumere cupiens, regis filium ad 
ultionem interfecti pro se satellite mambus parentationis loco 
erogandam impensioribus uerbis sollicitat. Quem propius 
accedere sua adhortatione coactum, mfligendi ictus loco cuno- 
sius denotato, gladioque, quod tenuem eius laminam suis 
imparem uinbus formidaret, in aciem alteram uerso, penetrabili 
corpora sectione transuerberat Quo audito Wermundus 
Screp gladu sonum secundo suis aunbus mcessisse perhibuit. 
Affirmantibus deinde arbitns, utrunque hostem ab eius filio 
consumptum, nimietate gaudn uultum fletu soluit Ita genas, 
quas dolor madidare non poterat, laetitia ngauit. Saxombus 
lgitur pudore mcestis, pugilumque funus summa cum rubons 
acerbitate ducentibus, TJffonem Dam locundis excepere tn- 
pudus Quiemt turn Athislanse caedis infamia, Saxonumque 
obprobrus expiramt. 

Ita Saxomee regnum ad Danos translatum, post patrem 
Uffo regendum suscepit, utriusque impeni procurator effectus. 
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qui ne unum quidem nte moderaturus credebatur. Hie a 
compluribus Olauus est dictus, atque ob ammi moderationem 
Mansueti cognomme donatus. Cuius sequentes actus uetus- 
tatis uitio solennem fefellere notitiam. Sed credi potest, 
gloriosos eorum processus extitisse, quorum tam plena laudis 
pnncipia fuennt 

L. From Skiold to Offa in Sweyn Aageson 
In Langebek, Scriptores, i, 44-7 , Gertz, i, 97. 

CAP. I. 

De pnmo Rege Danorum 

Skiold Danis pnmum didici preefuisse Et ut eius alludamus 
uocabulo, ideirco tali functus est nomine, quia umuersos regni 
terminos regise defensioms patrocimo affatim egregie tuebatur 
A quo pnmum, modis Islandensibus, “Skioldunger” sunt reges 
nuncupati Qui regni post se rehquit hseredes, Frothi uidebcet 
et Haldanum Successu temporum fratnbus super regni 
ambitione inter se decertantibus, Haldan, fratre suo interempto, 
regni monarchiam obtinuit Hie filium, scilicet Helghi, regni 
procreauit haeredem, qui ob eximiam lurtutum strenuitatem, 
pyraticam semper exercuit Qui cum umuersorum circum- 
lacentium regnorum fines maritimos classe pyratica depopulatus, 
suo subiugasset imperio, “Rex mans ” est cognominatus Huic 
in regno successit films Rolf Kraki, patna virtute pollens, 
occisus in Lethra, quse tunc famosissima Regis extitit curia, 
nunc autem Roskildensi uicina ciuitati, inter abiectissima ferme 
uix cohtur oppida Post quern regnauit films eius Rokil cog- 
nomento dictus “Slaghenback ” Cui successit in regno hseres, 
agilitatis strenuitate cognominatus, quem nostro uulgan 
“Frothi hin Frokni” nommabant. Huius films et haeres regni 
extitit Wermundus, qui adeo prudentise pollebat uirtute, ut 
inde nomen consequeretur Unde et “Prudens” dictus est 
Hie filium genuit Uffi nomine, qui usque ad tncesimum aetatis 
suse annum fandi»possibilitatem cohibuit, propter enormitatem 
opprobni, quod tunc temporis Danis ingruerat, eo quod in 

14—2 
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ultionem patns duo Dam in Sueciam profecti, patricidam suum 
una xnteremerunt. Nam et tunc temporis ignominiosum extitit 
impropenum, si solum duo lugularent, prsesertim cum soli 
strenuitati tunc superstxtiosa gentilitas operam satagebat 1m- 
pendere. Preefatus itaque Wermundus usque ad semum 
regm sui gubernabat imperium , adeo tandem state consumptus, 
ut oculx eius prse senio caligarent Cuxus debilitatxs fama cum 
apud transalpmas 1 partes percrebxusset, elatioms turgiditate 
Teotonxca intirmuit superbxa, utpote suis nunquam contenta 
termims. Hmc furorxs sux rabiem in Dan os exacuit Imperator, 
se lam Danorum regno conquisito sceptrum nancisci augustius 
conspicatus Delegantur itaque spiculatores, qui turgidi prin- 
cxpis jussa reportent preefato Danorum regi, scilicet Wermundo, 
duarum rerum praetigentes electionem, quarum pars tamen 
neutra extitit eligenda Aut enim regnum jussit Romano 
resignare impeno, et tributum soluere, aut athletam inuestigare, 
qui cum Imperatons campione monomachiam committere 
auderet Quo audito, regis extitit mens consternate , totiusque 
regm procerum legione corrogata, quid facto opus sit, diligenti 
mquisitione percontabatur Perplexam se narnque regis autu- 
mabat autontas, utpote cui et ius mcumbebat decertandi, et qui 
regno patrocinan tenebatur Uultum ccecitas obnubilauerat, 
et regm heres elmgms factus, desidia torpuerat, ita ut in eo, 
commum assertione, nulla prorsus species salutis existeret. 
Nam ab infantia praefatus Uffo uentns mdulgebat ingluuiei, 
et Epicureeorum more, coqumse et cellano alternum officiose 
impendebat obseqmum Corrogato itaque ccetu procerum, 
totiusque regm placito 2 celebrato, Alamannorum regis ambiti- 
onem explicmt, quid in hac optione baud ebgenda facturus sit, 
indagatione cumulate senior sciscitatur. Et dum umuersorum 
mens consternaretur angustia, cunctique indulgerent silentio, 
praefatus Uffo in media concione surrexit. Quern cum cohors 
umuersa conspexisset, satis nequibat admiran, ut quid elinguis 
uelut orationi gestus informaret Et qma omne rarum dignum 
nouimus admiratione, omnium in se duxit intuitum Tandem 
sic orsus ooepit: “Non nos minae moueant lacessentium, cum 

l 

1 A scnbal error for tranealbxnae, “ beyond the Elbe.” 

* Assembly 
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“eft Teotomcse turgiditati innata sit conditio, ut uerborum 
“ ampullositate glonentur, mmaramque uentositate pusill- 
“ ammes et imbecilles calleant comminatione consternare. 
“Me etemm umcum et uerum regni natura produxit beredem, 
“cui profecto nouistis incumbere, ut monomachi® me discnmim 

* audacter obnciam, quatenus uel pro regno solus occumbam, 
‘ uel pro patria solus uictonam obtineam. Ut ergo mmarum 

* cassetur ampullositas, h®c Imperaton referaijt mandata, ut 
“ Imperatons fi'^us et heres imperii, cum athleta pr®stantissimo, 
“ mihi soli non formidet occurrere ” Dixit, et hsec verba 
dictaiut voce superba Qui dum orationem complesset, a 
collateralibus senior sciscitabatur, cuiusnam b®c fuisset oratio* 
Cum autem a circumstantibus mtellexisset, quod films suus, 
pnus veluti mutus, hunc effudisset sermonem, palpandum 
eum jussit accersiri Et cum humeros lacertosque^ et dunes, 
suras atque tibias, caeteraque membra organica crebro palpasset 
“Talem,” ait, “me memim m flore extitisse muentutis ” Quid 
multa? Terminus pugnse constjtuitur et locus Talique res- 
ponso percepto, ad propria legati repcdabant. 


CAP II. 

De duello Uffonis. 

Superest ergo, ut arms nouo mihti congrua corrogentui. 
Allatisque ensibus, quos m regno praestantiores rex poterat 
inuestigare, Uflo singulos dextra mbrans, in partes confregit 
mmutissimas “H®ccine arma sunt,” mquit, “quibus et 
uitam et regni tuebor honorem? ” Cuius cum pater uiuidam ex- 
penretur uirtutem, “Umcum adhuc,” ait, “et regni et uitse nos- 
tr® superest asylum ” Ad tumulum itaque ducatum postulauit, 
in quo pnus mucronem expenentissimum occultauerat. Et 
mox intersigniis per petrarum notas edoctus, gladium jussit 
effodi pr®stantissimum. Quem illico dextra cornpiens, “Hie 
est,” ait, “fill, quo numerose triumphaui, et qui mihi infallibile 
semper tutamen extitit ” Et h®c dicens, eundem filio contra- 
didit. Nec mora, terminus ecce congressiom pnefixus arctius 
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instabat. Tandem, confluentibus undique phalangis innumera- 
bilibus, m Egdorse flumims mediamne 1 locus pugnse constituitur: 
ut ita pugnatores ab utrmsque coetus admmiculo segregati 
nulhus opitulatione fungerentur. Teotonicis ergo ultra flumi- 
nis ripam m Holsatia considentibus, Danis uero citra amnem 
dispositis, rex pontis m medio sedem elegit, quatenus, si um- 
gemtus occumberet, in flumims se gurgitem praecipitaret, ne 
panter nato orbatus et regno cum dolore superstes canos dedu- 
ceret ad inferos Deinde emissis utnnque pugilibus, in medio 
amne conuenerunt Ast ubi miles noster egregius Uffo, duos 
sibi conspexit occurrere, tanquam leo pectore robusto infremuit, 
ammoque constanti duobus electis audacter se opponere non 
detrectauit, lllo cmctus mucrone, quem patrem supra memi- 
nimus occuluisse, et alterum dextra stnctum gestans. Quos 
cum prim'im obuios habuisset, sic singillatim utrumque allo- 
quitur, et quod raro legitur accidisse, athleta noster elegantis- 
simus, cuius memona in aeternum non delebitur, ita aduersanos 
ammabat ad pugnam “Si te,” inquit, “regm nostn stimulat 
“ ambitio, ut nostra) opis, potentieeque, opumque capessere uelis 
“opulentias, comminus te chentem decet prsecedere, ut et 
“regm tui terminos amphfices, et mihtibus tuis conspicientibus, 
“strenuitatis nomen nanciscans ’’ Campionem uero hunc in 
inodum alloquitur “Uirtutis tuae expenentiam jam locus est 
“propagare, si comminus accessens, et earn, quam pridem 
“Alamannis glonam ostendisti. Dams quoque propalare non 
“ cunctens. Nunc ergo famam tuse strenuitatis potens ampliare, 
“et egregise mumficentiee dono ditan, si et dominum prsecedas, 
“et clypeo defensioms eum tueans Studeat, quaeso, Teotonicis 
“experts strenuitas varus artis pugillatonae modis Danos 
“instruere, ut tandem optata potitus uictona, cum tnumphi 
“ualeas exultatione ad propria remeare.” Quam quum com- 
plesset exbortationem, pugilis cassidem toto percussit conamine, 
ita ut, quo fenebat, gladius in duo dissiliret Cuius fragor per 
uniuersum mtonuit exercitum Unde cohors Teotomcorum 
exultatione perstrepebat sed contra Dam desperationis con- 
sternati tnstitia, gemebundi murmurabant Rex uero, ut 
audiuit, quod filu ensis dissiliuisset, in margine se pontis jussit 

1 Island. 
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locari Uerum Uffo, subito exempto, quo cinctus erat, gladio, 
pugilis lllico coxam cruentauit, nec mora, et caput panter 
amputauit. Sic ergo ludus fortunse ad instar lunse uanus, 
nunc his, nunc illis successibus illudebat, et quibus iamiam 
exultatione fauebat mgenti, eos nouercah mox uultu, toruoque 
conspexit intuitu Hoc cognito, senior jam confidentius prion 
se jussi t sede locari Nec jam anceps diu extitit uictona 
Siquidem Uffo ualide instans, ad npam amnis pepulit haeredem 
imperii, lbique eum haud difficulter gladio mgulauit Sicque 
duorum solus uictor existens, Danis lrrogatam multis retro 
temponbus infamiam glonosa uirtute magnifice satis aboleuit 
Atque ita Alamanms cum improperii uerecundia, cassatisque 
minarum ampullositatibus, cum probns ad propria remeantibus, 
postmodum in pacis tranquillitate preecluis Uffo regm sui 
regebat imperium 

M Note on the Danish Chronicles 

The text of Saxo Grammaticus, given above, is based upon 
the magnificent first edition printed by Badius Ascensius 
(Pans, 1514) Even at the time when this edition was pnnted, 
manuscripts of Saxo had become exceedingly scarce, and we 
have now only odd leaves of ms remaining One fragment, 
however, discovered at Angers, and now in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, comes from a ms which had apparently 
received additions from Saxo himself, and therefore affords 
evidence as to his spelling 

Holder’s edition (Strassburg, 1886) whilst following m the 
main the 1514 text of Badius Ascensius, is accordingly revised 
to comply with the spelling of the Copenhagen fragments, and 
with any other traces of ms authority extant I doubt the 
necessity for such revision. If the text were extant in ms, 
one might feel bound to follow the spelling of the ms, as in the 
case of the old English mss of the Vitae Offarum below but 
seeing that Saxo, with the exception of a few pages, is extant 
only in a 16th century printed copy, the spelling of which is 
almost identicaf with that now current in Latin text books, it 
seems a pity to restore conjecturally mediaeval spellings likely 
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to worry a student. Accordingly I have followed the printed 
text of 1514, modernizing a very few odd spellings, and correct- 
ing some obvious printers errors 1 . 

A translation of the first nine books of Saxo by Prof 0 Elton 
has been published by the Folk-Lore Society (No. xxxm, 1893). 

Saxo completed his history in the early years of the 
13th century. His elder contemporary, Sweyn Aageson, had 
already written a Brief History of the Kings of Denmark 
Sweyn’s History must have been completed not long after 1185, 
to which date belongs the last event he records The extracts 
given from it (pp 211-15) are taken from Langebek’s collection, 
with modifications of spelling. Langebek follows the first 
edition (Stephamus, 1642), the ms used in this edition had 
been destroyed in 1728. Cod Am Mag 33, recently printed 
by Gertz, although very corrupt, is supposed to give the 
text of Sweyn’s History in a form less sophisticated than that 
of the received text (see Gertz, Scrvptores Mmores Historic 
Danicse, 1917, p 62). The Little Chronicle of the Kings of Leire 
is probably earlier than Sweyn’s History. Gertz dates it c. 1170, 
and thinks it was written by someone connected with the 
church at Roskilde It covers only the early traditional 
history. See above, pp 17, 204. 

For comparison, the following lists, as given in the roll of 
kings known as Langfe&gatal, in the Little Chronicle , in Sweyn. 
and in Saxo may be useful 


LangfeSgatal 

Little 

Chronicle 

Sweyn 

Saxo 

Names as given 
in Beowulf 

Skioldr. 

Dan 

Skiold 

Dan 

(Humblus 

(Lotherus 

Skioldus 

? =Heremod 
Scyld 


1 X have substituted u tor v, and have abandoned spellings like theutones, 
thezan.ro, ornfico, chantas, phas (for fas), atlethas, choercuit, locundum, charum, 
fcehctsnma, nanque , hsereditani exoluere 

The actual reading of the 1514 text is abandoned by substituting p 130,1 3 
mgeniti for ingenitis (1614), p 132,1 22, tactenhs for lactnhs, p 134,1 2, diutmse 
for iiutium, p 136,1 11, fudit for Jugxt, p 136,1 20, ut for aut, p 137,1 8, 
ammirution* for ammirattonis , p 137,1 16, ojQFert for offer!, p 137,1 17, Roluon’t 
for Rouolm, p 137, 1 27, ministeno for mmistros, p 137, 1 33 diutumus for 
diutarnius, p 206, 1 22, dtutmam for diuttna, p 207, 1 3, eiforetque, p 207,1 5, 
dtsMuat tor deficud, p 209,1 2, latere for lalera , p 209,1 5, conscisci for concissi', 
p, 209, 1 14, defoderat tor defodera 
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Little 



Names as given 

LangfeSgatal 

Chronicle 

Sweyn 

Saxo 

Gram 

in. Beowulf 




Hadingus 




(Frothi 

Frotho I 

? =Beowult I 

Half dan 


(Haldanus 

f Haldanus I 

Healfdene 


R6 


/Roe I 





1 Scato 


(Hroar 

(Haldan 


(Roe II 

Hrothgar 

(Helgi 

(Helgi 

Height 

(Helgo 

Halga 

Rolf Kraki 

Rolf Krake 

Rolf Kraki 

Roluo Kragp 

HiDthulf 


Hiarwarth 


Hiarthuarus 

Heoroweard 

Hraerekr 


Rdkil 

Rencus 

Hrethnc 


N. The Life of Offa 1, with extracts erom the Life of 
Offa II. Edited from two mss in the Cottonian 
Collection 

The text is given from MS Cotton Nero D I (quoted in the footnotes 
as A), collated with MS Claudius E IV (quoted as B) Minor variations 
of B are not usually noted The two mss agree closely 

The Nero ms is the more elaborate of the two, and is adorned with 
very fine drawings Claudius, however, offers occasionally a better text; 
it has been read by a corrector whose alterations — contrary to what is 
so often the case in mediaeval mss — seem to be authoritative 

The Lives of the Offas were printed by Wats in his edition of Matthew 
Paris (1639-40) from ms A Miss Bickert has printed extracts from the 
two lives, in Mod Phil n, 14 etc, following ms A, “as Wats sometimes 
takes liberties with the text ” 

INCIPIT HISTORIA DE OFFA PRIMO Q17I STRENUITATE SUA 
S/BI ANGLIE MAXIMAM PARTEM SCBEG/T CUI S IMILLI - 
MVS FUIT SECUNDUS OFFA 1 . 

Inter occidentalium Anglorum reges lllustrissimos, precipua 
commendacioms laude celebratur Rex Warmundus, ab Ims qui 
histonas Anglorum non solum relatu proferre, set eciam scriptis 
mserere consueuerant Is fundator erat cuinsdam urbis a 
seipso denominate, que lingua Anglicana Warwic, id est curia 
Warmundi, nuncupatur. Qui usque ad annos seniles absqne 
hbens extitit, preter unicum fihum, qnem, ut estimabat, regni 
sui heredem el successorem puenlis debihtatis incomodo 
laborantem, constituere non ualebat Licet emm idem umcus 
films eius, Offa *uel Offanus nomine, statura fuisset procerus, 

1 Above this heading B has Gesta Offe Regis mercionm 
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corpore integer, et elegantissime forme luuenis existeret, per- 
mansit tamen a natiuitate uisu prmatus usque ad annum 
septimum, mutus autem et uerba humana non proferens usqwe 
ad annum etatis sue tricesimum Huius debihtatis mcomodum 
now solum rex, s ed eciam regm proceres, supra quam dici potest 
moleste sustmuerunt Cum em m lmineret pain etas senilis, et 
ignoraret diem mortis sue, nesciebat quem ahum sibi 1 con- 
stitueret heredem et regm successorem Quidam autem pri- 
marins regm, cfu nomen Riganus 2 , cum quodam suo complice 
Mitunno nomine, ambiciosus cum ambicioso, seductor cum 
proditore uidens regem decrepitum, et sine spe prolis procreande 
senio fatiscentem, de se presumens, cepit ad regie dignitatis 
culmen aspirare, contemptis alns regm pnmatibns, se solum 
pre ceteris ad hoc dignum reputando 

Iccirco diebus singulis regi molestus mmis, proterue eum 
aggreditur, ut se heredis loco adoptaret Aliqnando cor regis 
blande allieiens, interim aspere minis et terronbus prouocans, 
persuadere now cessat regi quod optabat 3 Suggerebat eciam 
regi per uiros potentes, complices cupiditatis et malicie sue, se 
regm sui summum apicem, uiolentia et terronbns et m extor- 
quere, nisi arbitrio uoluntatis sue rex ipse pareret, faciendo 
uirtutem de necessitate Super hoc itaqwe et alns regm negocns, 
euocato semel concilio, proteruus llle a rege reprobatus discessit 
a curie presentia, iracundie calore fremens in semetipso, pro 
repulsa quam sustmuit 

Nec mora, accitis mwitis qui contra regis impenum partem 
suam cowfouebant, infra paucos dies, copiosum immo infinitum 
excercitum cowgregauit et sub spe uictone uirihter optinende, 
regem et suos ad hostile prehum prouocauit Rex autem con- 
fectus semo, timens rebellare, dechnauit aliquociens impetus 
aduersanorwm. Tandem uero, conuocatis m unum pnncipibws 
et magnatibws suis, dehberare cepit qwo facto opus ha&eret. 
Dum lgitwr tractarent in commune per aliquot dies, secum 
dehberantes instantissime necescitatis articulum, affuit inter 

1 A repeals sibi after constitueret 

a Hio Riganus binomin[i]3 Juit Vocabatur emm alio nomine Aliel Riganua 
uero a ngore Huic erat filiu* Hildebrandae, miles strenuus, ab ense sie diefus 
Huno uoluit pater promouere Contemporary rubric in A, inserted, m the middle 
of the sketch representing Riganus demanding the kingdom from Warmundus 

* optat, B 
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Pol. 2b sermocijnantes natus et unigemtus regis, eo usque ehnguis et 
absque sermone, Bed aure purgata, smgulorum uerba discernens 
Cum autem potns senium, et se ipsum ad regni negocia quasi 
mutilem et minus efficacem despici et reproban ab omnibus 
perpenderet, contntus est et humihatus in semetipso, usque in 
lacnmarum aduberem profusionem. Et exitus aquarum de- 
duxerunt oculi eius, et estuabat dolore cordis intrinsecus 
amanssimo. Et quam uerbis non poterat, deo affectu mtnnseco 
precordialiler suggerebat, ingemiscens, reponens^ue lacnmabilem 
querelam coram ipso, orabat ut a spintu eancto reciperet con- 
solacionem, a patre luminum fortitudmem, et a filio patris 
unigenito sapienme salutans donatiuum In breui lgitur, 
contnti cordis uota prospieiens, is, cm nuda et aperta sunt omnia, 
resoluit os adolescentis in uerba discreta et mamfeste articulata 
Sicque de regni prmcipatu tumide et mmaciter contra se et 
■pattern suum perstrepentes, subito et ex insperato alloquitur* 
“Quid adhuc me et patie meo superstite contra leges et lura 
“uobis uendicatis regni ludieium enormiter confcrectare • et me 
“excluso, herede geneali, ahum degenerem facmorosum eciam 
“in minas et diffiduciacionem superbe mmis prorumpentem, 
“ subrogare ut uos non immento imquitatis et prodiwonis arguere 
“valeamus Quid, mquam, exten, quid extranei contra nos 
“agere debeant, cum nos affines et domestici nostn a palna quam 
“hactenus generis nosfri successio lure possedit hereditano, 
“uehtis expellere?” Et dum hec OSanue uel Ofia (hoc emm 
nomen adolescentulo erat) qui lam nunc pnmo eterno nomine 
cum bened[t]c[i]onis memoria meruit mtitulari, ore facundo, 
sermone rethonco, uultu sereno prosequeretur, omnium audien- 
tium plus quam dici potest attonitorum oculos facies et corda 
in se conuertit Et prosequens mceptum sermonem, continuan- 
do rahonem, ait (intuens ad superna) “Deum testor, omnesque 
“celestis cune primates, quod tanti scelens et disci dn incen tores, 
“(nisi qui cepennt titubare, umhter engantur in uirtutem 
“pnstmam roborati) mdempnes (pro ut desides et formidolosi 
“promeruerunt) ac lmpumtos, non paciar. Fideles autem, ac 
“strenuos, omni honore prosequar [et] confouebo ” 

Audito igituf adolescentis sermone, quem mutum estimabant 
vanum et mutilem, consternati admodum et conternti, ab ems 
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presencia discesserunt, qui contra pattern suum et ipsum, mota 
sedicione, ausu temerario conspirauerant. Riganws tamen.cowtu- 
max et superbus, comitante Mittunno cum alns complicibus suis, 
qui 1am iram m odium conuerterant, minas minis recessit cumu- 
lando, regemque delirum cum filio suo inutili ac vano munone, 
frontose diffiduciauit. Econtra, naturales ac fideles regis, ipsius 
fol 3 ommas paruipendentes, immo j uihpendentes, mestimabili gaudio 
perfusi, regie et filu sui pedibus incuruati, sua suorwmqwe cor- 
pora ad umdicandam regis miuriam exponunt, gratanter uni- 
uersi Nec mora, rex in sua et filu sui presentia generah edicto 
eos qui parti sue fauebant mbet assistere, uolens communi 
eorurn consilio edoceri, qualiter in agendis buis procedere et 
negocia sua exequi habeat conuenienter Qui super hns diebus 
aliquot dehberantes, inprimis consulunt regi ut filium suum 
moribus et qtate ad hoc maturum, mihtari cingulo faciat insigniri . 
vt ad bellum procedens, hostibus suis horron fierefc et formidim 
Rex autem sano et salubri consilio suorum obtemperans, celebn 1 
ad hoc condicto die, cum sollempm et regia pompa, gladio filium 
suum accinxit, adiunctis tirocimo suo strenuis adolescentibws 
generosis, quos rex ad decus et glonam filu eui mihtanbws mdui 
fecit, et honorari. 

Cum autem post hec 2 , ahqwandm cum socns suis decertans, 
instrumenta tiro Ofianus expenretur, omnes eum strenuissimum 
et singulos superantem uehementer 3 admirabantwr. Rex lgitur 
inde maiorem assumens audaciam, et in spem erectus alacriorem, 
commumcato cum suis consilio, contra hostes regni sui msidia- 
tores, immo 1am manifeste contra, regnum suum insurgentes, 
et mito certamme aduersantes, resumpto spinlu bellum instaurari 
precepit Potentissimws autem llle, qwi regnum sibi usurpare 
mohebatur, cum filus suis luuenibws duobns, uidehcet tirombwe 
strenuissimis Otta et Mihone nominatis, ascita quoqwe non 
minima multitudine, nicAiIommiw audacter ad rebellandum, 
se suosqwe premumre cepit, alacer et imperterntws Et pre- 
liandi diem et locum, hinc mde rex et eius emulus determmarunt 

Congregate itaqwe utrobique copiosissimo et formidabili 
nimis excercitu, parati ad congressum, fixerunt tentona e 
regione, nichilqwe intererat msi fluuiwe torrens in medio, qui 

1 celebn, B, celibn, A * hoc, B * ueheementer, A 
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utrumque excercitum sequestrabat Et aliquandiu hmc in de 
meticulosi et consternati, rapidi flummia alueum interpoBitum 
(qm uix erat hommi uel equo transmeabilis) transire distulerunt. 
Tela tamen sola, cum crebris comminactonibus et conuicns, 
transuolarunt. Tandem indignatus 03a et egre ferens probrose 
more dispendia, electis de excercitu suo robustionbus et bello 
magis strenuis, quos ectam credebat fideliores, subitus et 1 m- 
promsus flumen raptim pertransiens, facto impetu uehementi 1 
et repentino, hostes ei obuiam occurrentes, praocuptftos tamen 
circa ripam flidmms, plunmos de aduersanorum excercitu con- 
tnuit, et m ore gladn trucidauit Pnmosqwe omnes tnbunos 
et primicenos potenter dissipauit. Cum tamen sui commilitones, 
forte uolentes prescire m 03a preuio Martis fortunam. segmter 
amnem transmearent, qui latus suum tenebantur suSulcire, 
FoL 3 i et 2 pocius | circumuallando roborare, et resumpto spintu uiuidiore, 
rehquos omnes, hinc m de ad modum nauis uelificanfis et equora 
uelociter sulcantis, impetuosissime diuisit, ense terribihter 
fulminante, et hostium cruore sepius mebnato, donee sue omnes 
acies ad ipsum lllese et indempnes transmearent Quo cum 
peruemrent sui commilitones, congregati circa ipsum dominum 
suum, excercitum magnum et fortem conflauerunt Duces 
autem conbram excercitus, sese densis agmimbus et consertis 
aciebus, uiolenter opponunt aduentantibus. Et congressu 
inito cruentissimo, acclamatum est utrobique et exhortatum, 
ut res agatur pro capite, et certamen pro sua et uxorum suarwm, 
et hberorum suor um, et possessionum hberactone, meant mstissi- 
mum, auxilio diuino protegente. Perstrepunt lgitur tube cum 
lituis, clamor exhortantium, equorwm binmbus, morientium 
et uulneratorum gemitus, fragor lancearum, gladiorum tinnitus, 
ictuum tumultus, aera perturbare uidebantur. Aduersaru 
tandem OSe legiones deiciunt, et m fugam dissipatas conuertunt. 

Quod cum videret 03a strenuissimus, et ex hostium cede 
cruentus, hausto sptrrfu alacnon, in hostes, more leonis et 
leene sublatis catulis, irruit truculenter, gladium suum cruore 
hostili inebnando Quod cum uiderent trucidandi, fugitiui et 
meticulosi pudore confusi, reuersi sunt super hostes, et ut famam 
redimerent, ferociores in obstantes fulminant et debacantwi. 

1 ueheementi, A. 8 eoiam, B, 
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Multoque tempore truculenter nimia decertatum est, el 
utrobiqwe suspensa est uictona , tandem posi multorum ruinam, 
hostes fatigati pedem retulerunt, ut respirarent et pausarent 
posi conflictum 

Similiter eeiam et excercitus Offam Quod tamen moleste 
nimis tulit Offanus, cuims sanguis in ulcionem estuabat, el mde- 
fessus propugnator cessare erubescebat Hie casu Offe obuiant 
duo filn diuitis dims, qui regnum pains ei us sibi attemptauit 
usurpare. * Nomen pnmogenito Brutus [sive Hildebrandus] 1 el 
lunion Sueno Hn probra et uerba turpia in OfKun irreuerenter 
ingesserunt, et luueni pudorato m conspectu excercituum, now 
minus sermombus qwam armis, molesti extiterunt. Ofia lgitwr, 
mag is lacessitus, et calore audacie scintillans, et iracundia usque 
ad fremitum succensus, m impetu spirit us sui m eosdem audacter 
irruit Et eor um alter urn, videlicet Brutuwi, unico gladn ictu 
percussit, ifriputatoq ue galee cono, craneum usque ad cerebri 
medullam perforauit, el m morte singultante/w sub equinis 
pedibws potenter precipitauit Alterum uero, qui hoc uiso fugam 
mnt, repentinws msequens, uulnere letali sauciatum, contemp- 
sit et prostratum Post hec 2 deseuiens in ceteros cowtrarn 
excercitus duces, gladiws Offe quicqwid obuiam ha&uit proster- 
nendo deuorauit, excercitu ipsms tali exemplo recenciws m 
hostes insurgente, ei 1 am glonosius tnumphante 

Pater, uero, predictorwm luuenum, perterntus ei dolore 
rntrinseco sauciatus, subterfugiens amnem oppositum, mtebaturj 
Fol 4o pertransire serf mterfeciorum sangmne torrews flumus, eum 
loncatum et armor um pondere grauatum ei multiphciier fati- 
gatum, cum multis de suo excercitu simili mcomodo prepeditis, 
ad ima submersit, ei sine uulneribws, miseras animas exalarunt 
proditores, toti posteritati sue probra relmquentes Amnis 
i autem a Rigano lbi submerso sorciebatur uocabulum, ei Rigan- 
burne, vt facii muat perpetuo memona, nuncupatur. [Hue alio 
nomine Auene dicitwr ] 3 

Reliqui autem omnes de excercitu Rigani [qui et Aliel dice- 
batur] 8 qm sub ducatu Mitunni regebantur, in abissum despera- 
cionis demersi, et timore effeminati, cum eorum duce in quo 

1 Added in margin in A, not in B 8 hec omitted, B 

* Added in margin in A, not in B. 
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magis Riganns confidebat, in noctis crepusculo trucidati, cum 
uictona glonosa campum Offe strenuissimo (m nulla parte 
corporis sui deformiter mutilato, nec eciam uel letaliter uel 
penculose uulnerato, licet ea die multis se letifens opposuissef 
periculis) reliquerunt 1 

Sicqne Ofie circa luuentutis sue prmucias, a Domino data 
est uictona m bello mmis ancipiti, ae cruentissimo, et inter 
ahemgenas uirtutis et Industrie sue nomen celebre ipsius 
uentilatum, et odor longe lateqne bomtatis ac cntditatis, nec non 
et strenuitatis etas circumfusus, nomen eius ad sidera subleuauit 
Porro in crastinum post uictonam, hostium spoha mter- 
fectorwm et fugitiuornm magmfice contempnens, nec sibi uolens 
aliquatenus usurpare, ne quomodohbei auancie turpiter redar- 
gueretur, militibus suis stipendiarus, et naturahbns suis homim- 
bws (precipue 2 * hns quos nouerat mdigere) liberaliter dereliquit 
Solos tamen magnates, quos ipsemet m prelio ceperat, sibi 
retinuit incarcerandos, redimewdos, uel mdicialiter pumendos 
lussitqwe ut mterfectornm duces et pnncipes, quorum fama 
titulos magnificauit, et precipue" eorwm qui in prelio magmfice 
ac fidehter se habuerant (beet ei® aduersarentur) seorsum honori- 
fice mtumularewtnr, faebs eis obsequns, cum lamentaciombws. 
Excercitus au tem populans cadauera, in arduo et eminenti loco, 
ad postentatis memoriam, tradi lussit Bepulture ignobibori. 
Ynde locus die hoc nomine Angbco Qwalmhul 4 , a strage uide- 
Licet et sepultura interfectorum merito meruit intitulan 

Multorwm eciam et magnorwm Iapidum super eos struem 
excercitus Ofie. uoce precoma iussus, congessit eminentem. 
Totaqwe circumiacens plamcies 6 ab ipso cruentissimo certamine 
el notabili sepultura nomen et titulum indelebilem est sortita, 
et Blodiweld® a sanguine interfectornm denommabatnr. 

Deletis lgitur et confusis hostibus, Offa cum ingenti tnumpho 
ac tnpudio el gloria reuertitwr ad propria Pater uero War- 
mundws, q«i sese receperat in locis tucionbus rei euentum 
expectans, s ed 1am fausto nuncio certificate, compenensqwe 
el securus de canssimi filn sui uictona, cum ingenti leticia ei 

1 dereliquerunt, B • 1 precipue omitted, B s ei omitted, B 

4 Qualmhul vel Qualmweld in margin, A 

6 plamea, A. plamciea, perhaps corrected from plames, B 6 blodifeld, B. 
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procedit obuius 1 : et m amplexus eius diutissime commoratus, 
Fol. 4 6 conceptum | interius de filii sui palma gaudium teg ere non uolens 
set nec ualens, burns cum lacnmis exultacioms prorupit in 
vocem. “Euge fill dulcissime, quo afiectu, quaue mentis 
“leticia, laudes tuas prout dignum est prosequar? Tu emm es 
“apes mea el subditorum lubilus ex msperato et exultacto In 
“te spes mopmata meis reuixit temponbus, in Binu tuo leticia 
“mea, immo spes pocius tocms regm est reposita Tu populi 
“tocius firmanfentum, tu pacis et libertatis mee basis et stabile, 
“deo aspirante, fundamentum Tibi debetur 0 ruma proterm 
“proditons llhus, quondam pubhci bostis nosin, qui regm 
“fastigium quod mihi et de genere meo propagatis mre debetur 
“ hereditario, tam impudenter quam imprudenter, contra leges 
“ et ms gentium usurpare mohebatur. S ed uultus donum super 
“eum et complices suos facientes mala, ut perderet de terra 
“memonam eorum, Deus ulcionum Dominus dissipamt con- 
“silium ipsius Ip.swm quaque Riganum in superbia ngentem, 
“et immitem Mitunnum commihtonem ipsius, cum excercitu 
“eorum proiecit in fiumen rapacissimum Descendunt quasi 
“plumbum m aquis uehementibws, deuorauit gladiws tuus 
“hostes nostros fulmmaws et cruentatws, bostili sanguine magm- 
“fice mebriatus, non degener es fill mi genealis. Bed patnssans, 
“patrum tuorwm uestigia sequens magnifieorum. Sepultws m 
“inferno nosier bostis e< aduersanus, fructus viarum suarum 
“condignos lam colligit, quos uiuus promerebatur Luctum 
“et misenam quam senectuti mee mabgnus file inferre dis- 
“posuerat, uersa uice, dementia diuina conuertit m tnpudium 2 . 
“Quamobrem m presenti accipe, quod tuis mentis exigentibws 
“debetur, eciam si films meus non esses, et si mihi iure heredi- 
“tario non succederes, ecce lam, cedo, et regnum Anglorwm 
“uoluntatis tue arbitno deinceps committo, etas emm mea 
“fragibs et lam decrepita, regm ceptrum ultenus sustinere now 
“sufficit Iccirco te fill desideratissime, uicem meam supplere 
“te conuemt, et corpus meum senio confectum, donee monentis 
“oculos clausens, qmeti tradere hberion, vt a cuns et seculanbw* 
“ sollicitudinibus, q uibws discerpor liberatus. precibus uacem et 
“contemplaciom. Armis hucusqwe matenalibus dimicaui . restat 
1 Glon* trmmphi, in margin, A. ‘ tnpudium, B, tnpuduum, A. 
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“ut de cetero uita mea que superest, mihtia sit super terrain 
“contra hostes spmtuales. 

“Ego uero pro incolumitate tua et regm statu, quod stren- 
“ uitati tue, 0 anime mee dimidium, 1 am eommisi, preces quales 
“mea scift] 1 simphcitas et potest imbecilhtas, Deo fundam 
“indefessas. 8 ed quia tempws perbreue amodo mihi restat, 
“et corpori meo solum superest sepulchrum, autewi benignant 
“meis accomoda salutanbus consilns, et cor credulum meis 
“momtis mclina magmficis. Uerum ipsos qui nobiscftm contra 
5a “hostes publicfts, Riganum videlicet et Mitunnum | et eor um 
“complices emulos nostros fidehter steterunt, et periculoso dis- 
“ cnmini pro nobis se opposuerunt, paferno amore hb\ commendo, 
“ diligendos, honorandos, promouendos Eos autem qui decre- 
“pite senectutis mee membra 2 debilia contemptui habere ausi 
“sunt, asserentes uerba mea et regalia precepta esse semlia 
“dehramenta, presumentes temere apice regali me*pnuato te 
“exheredare, suspectos habe et cowtempti biles, si qui sint elapsi 
“ab hoc bello, et a tuo gladio deuorante, eciam cum corum 
“postentate ne cunt in ramuitcuios uirus pullulet, a radice 
“ aliquid consimile tibi generetur in posterum. Non enim recolo 
“me talem eorwm promeruisse, qui me et te filium meum gratis 
“oderunt, persecuczonem Similiter eos, quos dich proditores 
“pro eo quod nobis fidehter adheserant, exnlare coegerunt, uel 
“qui impotentes rabiem eor um fugiendo resistere, ad horam 
“ dechnauerunt, cum omm mansuetudine etude as reuocare, 
“ et honores eor um cum possessiombus ex innata tibi regali 
“munificcntia, gracius amphare Laus Industrie tue et fame 
“preconia, et strenuitatis tue titulus, que adolescenciam tuam 
“diuimtus illustrarunt, m posterum de te maiora promittunt. 
“Desideranti ammo sicienter affecto, ipsumque Deum, qui te 
“tibi, sua mera gracta reddidit et restaurauit, deprecor affectuose, 
“vt has luuentutis tue pnmicias, hoc mopmato tnumpho subar- 
“ratas, melior semper ac splendidior operum gloria subsequatur. 
“Et procul dubio post mortem meam (que non longe abest, 
“lubente Domino) fame tue magnitudo per orbem umuersum 
“ dilatabitur, et fehx suscipiet mcrementum. Et que Deo placita 
“sunt, opere felio* consumabis, que dimmtus prosperabuntur.” 

1 sois, A, B, * menbra, A. 
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Hec autem filius deuotus et mansuetws, licet magnificws 
tnumphator exaudissei et mtenta aure intellexissei, fiexis genibws 
et lunetis mambwe, et exundantibws oculis, patn suo grates 1 
rettulit accumulatas. Rex itaque per fines Anglie missis nuncns 
expeditissimis, qwi mandata regia detulerunt, tocius dicioms 
sue conuocat nobilitatem Que conuocata ex regts precepto, 
et persuasione, OfEano filio suo umgenito ligiam fecerunt fideli- 
tatem et homagium in pairis presencia Quod et omnes, ammo 
uolenti, lfomo gaudenti, communiter perfecerunt 

Rex lgitur qwem poems prona voluntas, qwafii uigor prouexit 
corporalis, per climata regni sui proficiscitur secur us et leta- 
bundus, nullo cowiradicente, uel impediente, ut regni mumciones 
et vanas possessiones, diu per lmmicos suos alienatas et miuste 
ac uiolenterpossessas, ad sue dieioms reacciperet mre potestatem 
Que omnia sibi sunt sine difficultate uel more dispendio restituta 
Statimqne pater filium eorum possessiombws corporaliter m- 
uestiuit, et paterno contulit afieciu ac gratuito, procenbws 
Fol 5b cowgauden|tibws super hoc umuersis Post hec autem, Rex 
filio suo Oflano eranum suilm adapenens, aurum suum et 
argentum, uasa cowcupiscibiha, gemmas, olosenca omnia, sue 
subdidit potestati. Sicqwe subactis et subtracts hostibus 2 
cunctis, ahquandiu per uniuersum regnum uiguit pax et secuntas 
diu desiderabihs 

Rex lgitur filn sui prosperitate gauisus, qui eciam diatim de 
bono m melius gradatim ascendit, aliquo tempore uite sue metas 
distulit naturales lubilus quoqwe m corde senis conceptus 
languores semles plurimum mitigauit Tandem Rex plenus 
dierum, cum benediccione omnium, qui ipewm ectam a remotis 8 
partibws per famam cognouerunt 4 , nature debita persoluens 
decessit. Et decedens, filio suo apicem regni sui pacatum et 
quietum reliquit Oflanus autem oculos pains sui pie claudens, 
lamentaciones mensurnas cum magms eiulatibus, lacmms et 
specialibws planctibws (prout mons tunc erat pnncipibus magm- 
ficis) lugubnter pro tanto funere contmuauit Obsequnsqwe 
cum exequns, magmfice tarn in ecclesia qwam in locis fonnsecis 
conpletis, apparatu regio et loco celebernmo et nominatissimo, 

1 gramas, B 2 hosstibue’A 

8 romotu, A 1 congnouerant, A. 
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regibus condigno, videlicet in eminenciori eccfesia penes Glouer- 
ma m urbem egregiam, eidem exhiben mbet sepulturam 
Ofianus autem cum monbus omnibus foret redimitus, elegans 
corp ore, armis strenuus, munificus et bexngnus, post obitum 
paftis sui magnifiei Warmundi 1 , cuius mores tractatus exigit 
speciales, plenane omnium pnncipum Regm dominium suscipit, 
et debitum cum omm deuocione, el mera uoluntate, famulatum 
Cum lgitur cumsdam soiempnitatis amderet seremtas, Ofianus 
cum sollempm tnpudio omnibus applaudentitrtis et * faustum 
omen acclamanfibus, Angbe diademate feliciter est msignitus 
Adquiescens igitur semorum consilus et sapientum persua- 
siombus, cepit tocius regm lrreprehensibilifer, immo laudabiliter, 
habenas 2 modernanter et sapienter gubernare Sic lgitur, 
subactis bostibus regm umuersis, uiguit pax secura el firmata 
in fimbus Anglorum, per tempora longa ; precipue tame n per 
epacium tempons qmnquennale Erat au tem mm tngmta 
quatuor annos etatis attingens, anms prospere pubescentibus 
Et cum Rex, more muemb, venatus grucia per nemora fre- 
quenter, cum suis ad hoc conuocatis uenatoribus et canibus 
sagacibus, expeditus peragrasset, contigit die quadam quod 
aere turbato, longe a suorum caterua semotus, solus per nemons 
opaca penitus ipsorum locorum, necnon et fortune ignarus, casu 
deambulabat Dum autem sic per ignota diuerticula mcaucius 
oberraret, et per inuia, uocem lacrimabilem et miserabihter 
querulam haut longe a se audiuit Cuius sonitum secutus, 
6 a inter densos frutices | virginem smgulans forme et regu apparatus, 
&ed decore uenustissimam, ex insperato reppent Rex uero rei 
euentum admirans, que lbi ageret et querele causas, earn blande 
alloquens, cepit sciscitari Que ex imo pectoris flebiha trahens 
suspina, regi respondit (nequaquam in auctorem s ed in seipsam 
reatum retorquens) “Peccatis meis” mquit “exigentibus m- 
“fortunn hums calamitas rmh\ accidit ” Erat autem reguli 
cuiusdam filia qui Eboracensibus preerat Hums mcompara- 
bihs pulchritudmis singularem emmentiam paler admirans, 
amatono demone seductus, cepit earn incestu libidinoso con- 

cupiscere, et ad amorem lllicitum sepe solhcitare ipsam puellam, 

• 

1 Warmandi, A 

* habenas repeated after regm above in A, but cancelled m B 
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minis, pollicitis, blanditus, atque munenbus adolescentule 
temptans emollire cowstantiam. Ilia autem open nephario 
nullatenus adquiescens, cum -pater tamen minas minis exag- 
geraret 1 , et promissa promissis accumularet, munera munenbus 
adaugeret, mxta lllud poeucum. 

Impermm, promissa, pieces, confudit in unum • 
elegit magis incidere m manus homiwum, et eciam ferarum 
qualiumcunqwe, vel gladn subire sententiam, quam Dei offen- 
sam incurrere, 'pro tarn gram culpa mamfestam Pater itaque 
ipsam sibi parere cowstanter renuentem, euocatis quibusdam 
maligne mentis homimbus quos ad hoc elegerat, precepit earn 
in desertum solitudims remote duci, uel pocius trahi, et crude- 
bssima morte condempnatam, bestns lfcidem derelinqui Qui 
cum in locum horroris et vaste solitudims peruemssent, 
trahentes earn seductores llh, Deo ut creditur inspirante, 
miserti pulchntudims 2 lllius earn ibidem sine trucidactone 
et membrorum mutilacione, uiuam, sed tamen sine aliquorum 
uictualium alimento (exceptis talibus qui de radicibus et 
frondibus uel herbis colligi, 'urgente ultima fame, possunt) 
dimiserunt 

Cum hac rex ahqwandiu habens sermonem, comitem itineris 
sui lllam habuit, donee solitam cuiusdam habitacionem reperis- 
sent, ubi nocte superuemente quiescentes pernoctauemnt In 
crastinum autem solitarius die uiarum et semitarum peritus, 
regem cum comite sua usque ad fineB domesticos, et loca regi 
now ignota 3 conduxit Ad suos ltaque rex rediens, desolate 
dims qwam nuper muenerat curam gerens, famdianbus et 
domesticis generis sui sub diligenti custodia commisit 

Post hec aliquot anms elapsis, cum rex celibem agews mtam, 
mente castus et corpore perseueraret, proceres dimonis sue, 
now solum de tunc presenti, sed de futwro sibi perieulo pre- 
cauentes, et nimirum multum solhciti, domtnum suum de uxore 
ducenda unammiter conuenerunt ne sibi et regno successorem 
et heredem now habens, post obitum ipsius iminens penculum 
generaret. Etatis emm muendis pubertas, morum matuntas, 
et urgens regni necessitas, necnow et honoris dignitas, ltidem 
Fol, 66 postularunt | Et cum super hoc negocio, sepius regem solliei- 
1 eiaggeret, B. a pulcntadnws, B, pulchntudmi, A 8 mgnota, A 
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tarentur, et alloquerentur, ipse multociens loculando, et talia 
uerba asserendo mterludia fuisse uamtatia, procerum suorum 
constantiam dissimulando differendoqwe delusit Quod quidam 
aduertentes, communicato cum alus consilio, regem ad nubendum 
mcuntabihter urgere ceperunt Rex uero more optimi pnncipis, 
cums pnmordia lam bene subarrauerat, nolens uoluntati 
magnatum suorwm resistere, dm secum de thon socia, libra 
prof unde ratoonis, studiose cepit deliberare Cumque hoc m 
mente sua solhcicius tractaret, uemt forte lit meiAem suam 
lllius muencule* memoria, quam dudum inter uenandum muenit 
uagabundam, solam, feris et predonibus miserabihter expositam 
quam ad tuciora ducens, famihanbus generis sui commiserat 
alendam, ac carius custodiendam Que, ut rex audiuit, mon- 
bws laudabiliter redimita, decons existens expectabilis, omnibus 
sibi cognitis amabilem exhibuit et laudabilem , hec lgitur sola, 
relictis multis, eciam regalis stematis sibi oblatis, complacuit; 
lllamque solam iw matnmomum sibi adoptauit 

Cum autem earn duxisset in uxorem, non interueniente 
rmdta mora, elegantissime forfne utriusq ue sexus hberos ex 
eadem procreauit Itaque cum pnus esset rex propria seueritate 
subditis suis formidabilis, magnates eius, necnon el populus 
eius umuersus, heredum et successor um apparentia ammati, 
regni robur et leticiam geminarwwt Rex quoque ab umuersis 
suis, et now solum prope positis, immo ahenigems et remotis, 
extitit honori, ueneracrom, ac dileccioni Et cum inter se in 
Britannia, (que tunc tempons in plunma regna multiphanam 
diuisa fuisset) regwli sibi fmitimi hostiliter se impeterent, solus 
Rex Off a pace regni sui potitus fehciter, se sibiqwe swbditos in 
pace regebat et libertate Unde et adiacencium prouinciarum 
reges eiw.s mendicabant auxilium, et \n neccessitatis articulo, 
consilium 

Rex itaqwe Northaruhimbrorwm, a barbara Scotorwm 
gente, et eciam aliquibws suorum, grauiter et usque ferme ad 
mtemecionem percussus,e£ propne defensioms auxilio destitutus, 
ad Offam regem potentem legatos destinat, et pacificum sup- 
plicans, ut presidn eius solacio contra hostes suos roboretur 
Tali mediante • cowdicione, ut Offe filiam sibi niatrimome 
copularet, et non se proprn regni, s ed Offam, pnmanum ac 
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pnncipem preferred, et se cum suis omnibus ipsi subiugaret. 
Nichil itaque dotis cum Offe filia rogitauit, hoc sane contentus 
premio, ut a regni sui fimbus barbaros lllos potentex et frequenter 
experts fugaret strenuitate 

Cum autem legatorum uerba rex Offa succepisset, consilio 
Fol. 7 a suorum fretus sup|phcantis uoluntati ac precibus adquieuit, 
si tamen rex llle pactum huiusmodi, tactis sacrosancfis euuan- 
gelus 1 , et obsidum tradictone, fideliter tenendum confirmaret. 
Sic lgitui* Rex Offa, super bus condiciombus sub certa forma 
confirmatus, et ad plenum certificate, in parte! illas cum equi- 
tum numerosa multitudme proficiscitur Cum autem llluc 
peruenisset, timore eius consternata pars aduersa cessit, fuge 
presidio se saluando Quam tame n rex Offa audaeter prosecutus, 
non prius destitit fugare fugientem, donee earn ex integro 
contnuisset , s ed nec eo contentus, ulteriws progreditur, bar- 
baros expugnaturus Interea ad patnam suam nuncium 
impentum destinamt, ad primates et precipuos regni sui, 
quibws tocius dicionis sue regimen commendauerat, et literas 
regn sigilli sui mummine consignatas 2 , eidem nuncio commisit, 
deferendas Qui autem destinatus fuit, iter arnpiens uersus 
Offe regnum, ut casu accidit inter eundum, hospitandi gracia 
aulam regiam mtroiuit llliws regis, cuius filiam Offa sibi matn- 
monio copulauerat Rex autem llle, cum de statu et causa 
ltmens sui subdole requirendo cognouisset, uultus sui serenitate 
ammi uersuciam mentitus, specie tenws ilium amantissime sus- 
cepit et uelamen scelens sui querens, a conspectu publico sub 
quodam dileccioms pretexu, ad regn thalami secreta penetralia 
lpsum nuncium nichil sinistn suspicantem mtroduxit magnoqwe 
studio elaborauit, ut ipsum, umo estuanti madentem, redderet 
temulentum, et ipso nuncio uel dormiente uel ahquo alio modo 
ignorante, mandata domini sui regis Offe tacitws ac subdolus 
apertis et exphcatis litens perscrutabatur , cepitque perniciose 
immutare et peruertere sub Offe nomine sigillum adulterans, 
fallacesque et permciosas hteras loco inuentaruin occultauit 
Forma autem adulterinarwm [bferaram] 3 hec est qwe sub- 
scnbitur 1 . 


1 euuangeln, B 

a front B, lortlten over erasure 
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1 “Rex OSa, maioribus et precipuis regni Bui, salutis et 
“prospentatis augmentum. Umuersitati ueslre notum facio, m 
“ltmere quod arnpui infortunia et aduersa plunma tam michi 
“quam subditis meis accidisse, et maiores excercitus mei, non 
“ignauia propria, uel hostium oppugnantium uirtute, set pocius 
“ peccatis nostna lusto Dei ludicio mterisse Ego autem mstantis 
“periculi causam pertractans, et consciencie mee intima per- 
“ scrutatus, in memetipso nichil abud conicio altissimo displicere, 
“msi quod perditam et maleficam ilium absque meoruib consensu 
“uxorem implnto et mfehci duxi matnmomo. Ut ergo de 
“malefica memorata, uoluntati uesire ad plenum quam temere 
“offendi satisfiat, asportetur cum libera ex ea genitis ad loca 
lb “deserta, homimbus incognita 2 , | fens et auibus aut siluestnbus 
“predombus frequentata. ubi cum puens suis puerpera, trun- 
“cata manus et pedes, exemplo pereat maudito ” 

Nuncius autem mane facto, umo quo maduerat digesto, 
compos lam sui effectus, discessit: et post aliquot dies per- 
ueniens ad propria, magnatibws qui regno regis Ofle preerant 
literas domim sui sigillo signatas exposmt In quarum auditu 
perlecta mandati sene, in stuporem et uebementissimam 
admiracionem uniuersi, plus qwam dici possit, rapiuntur. Et 
super hns, abquot diebus communicato cum magnatibus con- 
siho deliberantes, penculosum ducebant® mandatis ac lussiombus 
regiis non obtemperare Misera igitur seducta, deducta est in 
remotissimum et wbabitabilem locum borrons et uaste solitu- 
dinis cum qua eciam hben eius misen et miserabiles queruli 
et uagientes, absque misencordia,, ut cum ea trail ereutur occiden- 
di, ludicium acceperunt 

Nec mora, memorati appantores matrem cum pignonbws 
suis in desertum uastissimum trahebawt. Matn uero propter 
eius formam admirabilem parceutes, hberos eius, nec forme, 
nec sexui, etati uel cowdicioni parcentes, detruncarunt men- 
bratim, immo pocius frustatim 4 crudeliter m bestialem fentatem 
sementes Completaque tam crudeh sentencia, cruenti appari- 
tores ocius Teuertuntur Nec mora, solitarius quidam uitam 
m omni soncJitate, mgilns assiduis, leiunns crebns, et contmms 


1 Epijfola, in margin, A 
a dicebant, B 


8 incongnita, A 
4 fruitratim, A, B 
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orahonibus, ducens heremiticam, circa noctis crepusculum eo 
pertransiens, muheris cuiusdam luctus lacnmabiles et querelas 
usque ad lntima cordis et ossuum 1 medullas penetratiuas, quas 
Downnus ex mortuorum corporibus licet laceratis elicuit, 
audiuit Infantulorumque uagitus lugubres mmis cum dolons 
ululatibus quasi m materno sms audiendo similiter annotauit 
Misencordia autem sanctus Dei motus, usque ad Iacrimarum 
aduberem efiusionem, quo ipsa uox ipsum uocabat, Dommo 
ducente jferuemt. Et cum llluc peruenisset, nec aliud quam 
corpora humana in frusta detruncata repensset, cognouit 2 in 
spmiu ipsa alicuius innocentis corpus, uel ahquorum mnocentium 
corpuscula extitisse, que tam inhumanam sentenciam subierunt 
Nec sine martini palma, ipsos quorum bee fuerunt exuuie, ab 
hoc® seculo transmigrasse suspicabatur Auxilium tame n pro 
Dei amore et cantatis intuitu postulatum non denegans, se pro 
lllorum reparacrone prostrauit in deuotissimam cum lacrimis 
oroeronem, maxime propter uocem celitus emissam, quam pro- 
fecto cognomt 2 per Deum Imguas cadauerum protuhsse Pus 
ig\tur sanctus commotus uiscenbus, igneque succensus cantatis, 
ex cogmcjone* eius, quam, ut mm dictum, dudu m uiderat, 
8 a habui t, fac/UB hilanor, pro ipsis | flexis genibus, inundantibus 
oculi8, lunctisque palnus oramt, dicens “Domine Jesu Clmsle, 
“qui Lazarum quatnduanum ac fetidum resuscitasti, immo 
“ qui omnium nostrorum corpora m extremo examine suscitabis, 
“ uestram oro naisencordiam, ut non habens ad me peccatorem, 
“a ed ad horum innocentum pressuras respectum pnssimum, 
“corpuscula hec lubeas resuscitan, ad laudem et glonam tuam 
“m sem pi tern sm, vt omwes qui mortis horum causam et formam 
“ audiennt, te glorificent Deum et Dominum mundi Saluatorem ” 
Sic lgitui sanctus iste, Domini de fidei sue 5 uirtute m Domino 
' presumens et confidens, inter orandum, membra precisa recolh- 
gews, et sibi particulas adaptans et comungens, et in quantum 
potuit redintegrans, in parcium qwamplunmum, set in mtegn- 
tatem pocius delectatus, Domino rei consummacionem qui 
mortificat et uiuificat commendauit Comuncta lgitur corpora, 
6igno crucis tnumphali consignauit. Mira fidei uirtus et 

* hoo oimtted, B 


* osaium, B 

* cowgmcione, A 
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efficacia, signo crucis uiuifice et oratioms ac fidei serui Dei 
vurtute, non solum matns orbate animus reparatur, Bed et fihorwm 
corpwscula in pnstinuwi et integrum nature sunt reformats 
decorem, necnon et anime mortuorum ad sua pnstma domicilia 
sunt reuerse. Ad mansiuncuie lgitur sue septa (a qua elongatus 
fuerat, grama hgnoTum ad pulmentana dequoquenda colhgen- 
dorum) ipse senex qui pnus detruncati fuerant, Domino 
iubente integn uiui et alaores sunt reuersi, ducem sanctum suum 
sequentes pedetentim Ubi more patns, ipsam «desolS,tam cum 
liberis sibi ipsiS restitutis, alimentis quibus potuit, et que ad 
manum habuit, pie ac misencorditer cowfouebat. 

Nesciens ergo quo migraret regma, cum suis mfantulis intra 
uastissimam heremum cum memorato sohtano, diu moram 
ibidem oiatiombus, uigilus, ac alas sanctis openbus eius mtenta 
et lamiam conuementer informata, et edulio siluestn sustentata, 
contmuabat Post duorum uero mensium curricula, Rex OSa 
uictoriosissimus domum lotus remeauit, spolia deuictorum suis 
magnatibus regali munificentia glonose distnbuendo, uerun- 
tamen, ne lacnme gaudia regis, el eorum qui cum eo aduenerant, 
miserabihter mterrumperent, consiham regn que de regina et 
liberis eius acciderant, diu sub silencio caute dissimulando, et 
causas absencie eras fictas annectendo, concelabant. Tandem 
cum rex uebementer admiraretur ubinam regma delituisset, 
que ipsi regi ab ancipiti bello reuertenti occurnsse gaudenter 
teneTetur, et in oscults et amplexibus ceteriB gaudentius tnum- 
phatorem aduentantem suscepisse, sciscitabatur mstantius, et 
toruius et protcruius, quid de ipsa fieret uel euemsset Suspi- 
Fol 86 cabatur enim earn morbo detentam, ipsamque cum liberis | suis, 
regis et aliorum hominum, ut quieti uacaret, frequentiam 
declinasse. Tandem cum iratus nullatenus se uelle amplius 
ignorare, cum raramento, quid de uxore sua et liberis euemsset, 
uultu toruo asseruisset, unus ex edituis omnia que acciderant, 
de tiranmco eius mandate, et mandati plenaria execucione, 
seriatim enarrauit 

Hus auditis, risus in luctum, gaudium m laments, rabilus 
in singultus flebiliter conuertuntur, totaque regia ululatibus 
personuit et mersnbws Lugensque rex diu tarn immane infor- 
tunium, induit se sacco cilicmo, aspersum cinere, ac multiplicity 
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deformatum. Tandem momtu suorum, qui dicebant n on 
uirorwm magnificorum sed pocius effeminatoram, dolorem mter- 
iecto solacio nolle temperare 1 , esse propnum et consuetudinem, 
rex cepit respirare, et dolon modum imponere. Consiho lgitur 
pentorum, qui nouerant regem hbenter m tempore prospero in 
studio uenatico plurimum deleetan, conuocantur uenatores, ut 
rex spaciaturus uenando, dolorem suum diminueret et luctum 
solacio demulceret Qui inter uenandum dum per si lu arum 
abdita, Deo masericordiarum et tociws cowsolac[i]onis ducente, 
feliciter solus per inma oberrauit, et tandem all beremitonum 
memorati beremite directe peruemt, eiusqtte exiguum domicilium 
subintrans, humaniss[im]e et cun? summo gaudio receptus est 
Et cum humih residens sedih, membra 2 fatigata quieti daret ad 
horam, recolens quakter uxorem suam ibidem quondam diuimtus 
repensset, et feliciter educasset, et educatam duxisset m uxorem, 
et qwam elegantem ex ea prolem protulisset, eruperunt lacnme 
cum gemitibus, et in querelas lugubres ora resoluens, hospiti suo 
sinistrum de uxore sua qui 3 mfausto sidere nuper euenerat qua m 
et ipse quondam viderat, enArrauit At sen ex sereno uultu, 
factus ex mtnnsecus concepto gaudio alacnor, consolatus est 
regem, et in uocem exultactonis emmus prorumpens “Eia 
“domtne mi rex, eia, ait, uere Deus misencordiamm, Donwnws, 
“famulos suos quasi pater fib os in omni tnbulacione post pres- 
“ suras consolatur, percutit et medetur, deicit ut glonosius eleuet 
“pregrauatum. Uiuit uxor tua, cum hbens tuis in omni sospi- 
“tate restauratis non meis mentis, sed poems tuis, mtegntati, 
“samtati et leticie plemus qui trucidabantur restituuntwr. Re- 
“ cognosce 4 quanta, fecit tifji Dommvs, et in laudes et giacmrum 
“ acciones totus exurge ” Tunc prosiliens sanctus pre gaudio, 
euocauit regmam, que in interion diuerticulo, pueros suos balneo 
* micius materno studio confouebat Que cum ad regem mtro- 
Fol 9 a isset, uix se | gaudio capiens, pedibus manti sui prouoluta, m 
Iacnmis exultacioms inundauit. In cuius amplexus desidera- 
tissimos rue??B rex, ipsam in maius qwam dici possit gaudium 
suscepit. Interim 3enex, pueros elegantissimos et ex abluctone 
elegantiores, uestit, comit, et paterno more et affeetu compomt, 
et ad presentiam patns et matris mtroducit « Quos pater ultra 
1 ob temperare, B 8 menbra, A 8 qui, AB, quae, Wate 1 recongnoace, A 
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brachia suscipiens, et ad pectus arctionbus amplexibus applicans, 
roseis uultibus infantum oscula impnimt multiplicata , quos 
tamen rore lacnmarum, pre nimia mentis exultacione, made- 
fecit. Et cum diucius eorwm colloquus pasceretwr, cowuersus 
rex ad senem, ait “0 pater sancte, pater dulcissime 1 , mentis 
“mee reparator, et gaudu cordis mei restaurator, qua menta 
“uesfra, cantatis officia, pietatisque beneficia, proseqoar re- 
“ munerac[t]one * Accipe ergo, licet multo maiora exigant 
“menta tua, quicqwid erarium meum ualet eSundere,*me, meos, 
“et mea, tue eipono uoluntati ” At sanctus, “Domine mi rex, 
“non decet mepeccatorem conuersum ad Dommum, ad insamaa 
“quas reliqui falsas respicere Tu uero pocius pro animabws 
“pateis tui et matns tue, quibus quandoque cams fueram ac 
“familiaris, et tua, et uxoris tue, et bberomm tuomm corporali 
“sanitate, et salute spirituals regm tui sobditate, et successorum 
“tuorum prospentate, Deo gratus, qui tot in te congessit bene- 
“ficia, cenobium quoddam fundare, uel aliquod dirutum studeas 
“restaurare in quo digne et laudabihter Deo m perpetuum 
“seruiatur, et tui memona cum pfecibus ad Dommum fusis, cum 
“ benediccionibws semper recenter recolatur ” Et conuerBus ad 
reginam, ait, “Et tu, filia, quamuis mulier, non tamen mulie- 
“briter, ad hoc regem accendas et admoneas diligenter, fihosqwe 
“ tuos instrui facias, ut 2 et Dommum Deum, qui eos uite reparauit, 
“studeant gratanter honorare, et eidem fidehter famulando 
“fundandi cenobu possessiones amphare, et tuen libertates.” 

Descensus ad secundum Off am 

Sanctus autem ad cellam reuersus, post paucum tempons ab 
mcolatu huius mundi migrauit ad Dommum, mercedem eternam 
pro labore temporali recepturus. Rex au tern, cito momta ipsius 
salubna dans obliuioni et incune, ex tunc ocio ac paci uacauit- 
prolemque copiosam utnusque sexus expectabilis pulchntudmis 
procreauit. Unde semen regium a latere et descensu felix sus- 
cepit mcrementum. Qui completo vite sue tempore, post etatem 
bonam quieuit in pace, et regaliter sepultus, appositus est ad 
patres suos, in eo multum redarguendus, quod cenobium 3 uotiuo 
affectu repromissum, thesauns parcendo no n construxit. Post 

1 sancte et dulcissime, B 1 ut added above line, A , JB. 

3 soenobium. A, the e is erased m B 
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uietorias emm a Domino 1 sibi collatas, amplexibws et ignauie 
necnow auancie plus equo mdulsit Prospentas erum seculans, 
Fol 95 animos, licet uir|iles, solet frequenter effemmare Ueruwtamen 
hoc onus humens filu sui monturus apposuit qui cum deuota 
assercione, illud sibi suscepit S ed nec ipse Deo auerso pol- 
licita, prout pafri suo promiserat, compleuit, set filio suo huius 
uoti obligacionem m fine uite sue derehquit Et sic memorati 
uoti uinculum, sine efficaeia complementi de pafre m filium 
descenders, usque ad tempora Pmeredi filu Tuinfretb suspende- 
batur. Quibus pro pena negligentie, tale eueiiit infortunium, 
ut omnes pnncipes, quos Ofia magnificus edomuerat, a subiec- 
ctone ipsms Ofie et postentatis sue procaciter recesserunt, et 
ipsum monentem despexerunt Quia ut predictum est, ad mor- 
tem uergens, delicus et semi uahtudme marcuit eneruatus 
De ortu secundi Offe 

( 

Natus est lgitur memorato Tuinfred[oJ 2 (et qui de stemate 
regum fuit) films, videlicet Pineredus. usque ad annos adoles- 
centie mutilis, poplitibus contracts, qui nec oculorum uel aunum 
plene officio naturah fungeretwr Unde patri suo Tumfredo et 
main sue Marcelline, oneri fuit non honon, confusioni et n on 
exultacioni Et licet umc us eis fuisset, mallent prole caruisse, 
quam talem habuisse Ueruwtamen memone reducentes euen- 
tum Ofie magm, qui in tenera etate pemtus erat mutilis, et 
postea, Deo propicio, pemtus sibi restitutus, mirabih strenuitate 
omnes suos edomuit aduersarios, et bello prepotens, gloriose 
multociens de magms hostibus triumphauit spem conceperunt, 
quod eodem medico medente (Christo uidelicet, qui eciam mor- 
tuos suscitat, propiciatus) posset similiter uisitan et sibi restitui. 
Pater lgitur eius et mater ipsum puerum mito salubn consilio, 
in templo presentarunt Domino, votiua deuocrone firmit er pro- 
mittentes “Ut si ipsum Deus restauraret, quod parentes eius 
“neghgenter omiserunt, ipse puer cum se facultas ofierret fide- 
“ liter adimpleret” videlicet de cenobio 3 , cums mencio prelibata 
est, honorifice construendo - uel de diruto restaurando Et 
cum hec tam puer quam pater et mater deuotissime postularent, 
exaudita est oratio eorum a Deo, qui se nunqwam difficilem 
exhibet precibus mstis supphcantium, hoc moflo 

1 deo, B 4 tumfreth, B 8 scenobio, A, s erased B 
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Quomodo prosperabatur. 

Erat in eadem regions (Merciorum uidelicet) quidam tirannus, 
poems destruens et dissipans regni nobditatem, qua m regens, 
nomine Beormredus 1 . Hie generosos, quos regius sanguis pre- 
claros [fecerat] 2 , usque ad mternecionem subdole persequebatur, 
relegauit, et occulta nece perdidit mgulandos. Sciebat enim, 
quod umuems de regno mento extitit odiosus, et ne aliquis loco 
ipsius subrogaretur (et presertim de sanguine regio propagatus) 
uehementer formidabat Tetendit insuper laqueos Tuinfredo et 
uxon eius, ut ipsos de terra expelleret, uel pocius perderet truci- 
Poi lOodatos. j Puerum autem Pmefredum 3 spreuit, nec ipsum querere 
ad perdendum dignabatur, reputans eum inutilem et ualitudin- 
arium Fugientes lgitur memoratus T mnfredns et uxor eius et 
familia a facie persequentis, sese in locis tucionbua receperunt, 
ne generah calumpnie inuoluerentur. Quod comp^iens Pme- 
fredus adolescens, quasi a graui sompno expergefactus, erexit se: 
et compagibus neruorum laxatis, et miraculose protensis, sese de 
longa desidia redarguens, fecit slices, bracbia, crura, pedes, ex- 
tendendo Et aliquociens oscitanB, cum loqui conaretur, solu- 
tum est umculum lingue eius, ef loquebatur recte, uerba pro- 
ferens ore facundo prompcius articulata Quid plura ? de con- 
tracto, muto, et ceco, fit elegans corpore, eloquens sermone, acie 
perspicax oculor um Qui tempore modico m tantam floruit ac 
uiguit strenuitatem, ut nullus in regno Merciorwm, ipsi in mon- 
bus et probitate multiphci ualuit comparari, unde ipsi Mercu, 
secundum Ofifam, et non Pmefredum, lam nommantes (q uia a 
Deo respectus el electus fuisset, eodem morfo quo et rex Offa 
films regis Warmundi) ceperunt ipsi quasi Domino umuersa liter 
adherere, ipsumque 1am factum militem, contra regem Beorm- 
redum et eius msidias, potenter ac prudenter protegere, dantes 
ei dextras, et fedus cum ipso, prestitis mramentis, ineuntes. 
Quod audiens Beormredus, doluit, et dolens timuit sibi vehe- 
m enter. Pemtuitque eum amarissime, ipsum Pmefredum 3 (qui 
lam Ofia nominabatur) cum ceteris fraudulenter non mtere- 
misse 

* * * * 

1 de tirannide Beormredi refits Merow, B. 

8 feoerat, wanting tn A, added m margin , B 

8 Pmefredum, B, Penefredom, A, but unth i above in first case. 
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Fol 11 a Qualiter Offa rex uxorem duxerit. 

Diebus itaqwe sub eisdem, regnante in Francia Karolo rege 
magno ac uictoriosissimo, quedam puella, facie uenusta, s ed 
mente minis mhonesta, ipsi regi cowsanguinea, pro quodam qwod 
patrauerat crimine flagiciosissimo, addicta est ludicialiter morti 
ignominiose, uerum, ob regie dignitatis reuerentiam, igni uel 
ferro tradenda now ludicatur, s ed in nauicula armamentis ca- 
rente, apposito uictu tenui, uentis et man, eorumqwe ambiguis 
casibws expomfcur cowdempnata Que diu uanis 1 procellis exagi- 
tata, tandem fortuna trahente, liton Britonum est appulsa, et 
cum m terra subiecta potestati regis Ofie memorata cimba ap- 
plicuisset, cowspectui regis protinus presentatwr Interogata 
autem qwenam esset, respondens, patna lingua affirmauit, se 
Karolo regi Francorwm fuisse cowsawguirntate propiwquam, 
Fol ill Dridamqwe nomiwatam, s ed per tiranmdem | quorwndam lgno- 
bihum (quorum nuptias ne degeneraret, spreuit) tali fuisse dis- 
cnmmi adiudicatam, abortisqwe lacnmis addidit dicews, “Deus 
“autem qui innocentes a laqweis insidiawtium hberat, me 
“captiuam ad alas tue proteeioms, o regum seremssime, feliciter 
“transmisit, vt meum infortunium, m auspicium fortunatum 
“ transmutetur, et beatior m exibo quam in natah patna, ab 
“omwi predicer postentate ” 

Rex autem uerborwm suorum ornatum et eloquentiam, et 
corporis puellaris cultum et elegantiam considerans 2 , motus pie- 
tate, precepit ut ad comitissam Marcellm[am ] 3 matrem suam 
tucius duceretur alenda, ac mitius sub tam boneste matrone 
custodia, donee regium mandatum audiret, cowfouenda. Puelle 
lgitur infra paucos dies, macie et pallore per akmenta depulsis, 
rednt decor pristinus, ita ut mulierum pulchenma censeretur 
Sed cito in uerba lactantie et elacionis (secundum patrie sue 
cowsuetudmem) prorumpens, domine sue comitisse, que maleino 
afEectu earn dulciter educauerat, molesta nimis fuit, ipsam pro- 
caciter contempnendo Sed comitissa, pro amore filii sui regis, 
omnia pacienter tolerauit licet et ipsa dicta puella, inter comitem 
et comitissam uerba discordie semmasset. Una lgitur dierum, 
cum rex ipsam causa uisitacioms adiens, uerbis cowsolatoriis 

1 uarus repeated, A, second varus cancelled ; B 
3 considerans, B, inserted in margin, omitted, A 
3 M&rcelhne, A, MarceB, B 
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alloqweretur, incidit in retia amons films, erat enim lam species 
ilbus cowcupiscibilis Clandestine igitur ac repentmo mairi- 
monio ipsam sibi, inconsultis poire et moire, necnon et magnatibus 
suis umuersis, copulauit Unde uterque parentum, dolore ac 
tedio in etate senib contabescens, dies uite abreuiando, sue mortis 
boram lugubriter anticiparuwt, sciebant em m ipsam mulier- 
culam fuisse et regalibus amplexibus prorsus mdignam , perpen- 
debantqwe lamiam ueracissime, now sine causa exilio lacnmabili, 
ipsam, ut predteinm est, fuisse eonde[m]pnatam Ctim autem 
annos longeue* senectutis vixisset 1 comes Tumfredus, et p re 
senectute cabgassewt oculi ei us, data fiho suo regi benedicione, 
nature debita persoluit, cuins corpus magmfice, prout decuit, 
tradidit sepulture Anno quoque sub eodem uxor eiws comitissa 
Marcellina, mater uidebcei regis, valedicens iiho, ab bums m- 
colatu seculi fehciter trawsmigrauit 
Fol 19 a De sancto iElberto 2 cui tercia fiha regis Ofie 

tradenda fuit nuptui 

Erat quoqwe quidam luuenis, cui rex Ofia regnum Onentalium 
Anglorum, quod euiw lure sanguinis cowtmgebat, cowcesserat, 
nomine ZElbertus De cuiws virtutibus 3 qwidam uersificator, 
solitus regum laudes et gesta desenbere, eleganter ait; 
jElbertus luuenis fuerat rex, fortis ad arma, 

Pace pius, pulcher corpore, mente sagax 
Cumqwe Humbertws Arcbiepiscopws Licbefeldensis, et Ynwona 
Eptscopws Legrecestrensis, urn soncii ei discreti, et de nobili 
stirpe Mereiornm oriundi, speciales essent regis consiharu, et 
semper qne bonesta erant et msta atqwe utilia, regi Ofie sug- 
gessissent, inuidebat eis regma uxor Ofie, qwe prius Drida, postea 
uero Quendrida, id est regma Drida, qma regi ex msperato 
nupsit, est appellata sicut m precedentibns pleniws enarrat ur 
Mulier auara et subdola, superbiens, eo qwod ex stirpe Karob 
ongmem duxerat, et mexorabib odio uiros memoratos perseque- 
batur, tendens eis muscipulas mubebres Porro cum ip.si reges 
supradicios regi Ofie in spmiu consiln salubnter reconcfiiassent, 
ei ut eidem regi federe moirimomab specialms comungeientur, 
diligent er ei effiqaciter procurassent, ipsa muber facia eorwm 

1 vixisset, B, inserted m margin , omitted, A s Alberto, etc passim, B 
* virtutibus, m margin, later hand , A , in B, over erasure 
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mtebatur iw irntum reuocare, nec poterat, quibtw acriter in- 
uidebat. Ipsas enim puellas filias suas, ultramannis, aliem- 
genia, m regis supplantacionem et regni Merctorum permciem, 
credidit tradidisse maritawdas Cuius rei prescu dtcfi Episcopi, 
muliebre consilium prudencie repagulis impediebant. Uerum et 
adhuc tercia filia regis Ofie m thalamo regine remansit man- 
tanda, iElfleda nomine Procurantibua igitur suprachciis epi.s- 
copi&, inclinatum est 1 cor regis ad consensum, licet contradiceret 
regina, ut et 2 hec regi Alberto nuptui traderetur ut et sic speci- 
alms regi Offe teneretur m fidehtate dilecsoms obhgatus. 
Uocatus igitur rex JElbertus, a rege Offa, ut filiam suam despon- 
Fol 196 saret, afluit festiuus | et gaudens, ob honorem sibi a tanto rege 
oblatum. Cm amicabiliter rex occurrens aduentanti, recepit 
ipsum in osculo et paferno amplexu, dicens “Prospere uenens 
“fill et gen er, ex hot, luuems amantissime, te m filium adopto 
“specialem” S ed hec postquam efferate regine plenius w- 
notuent 3 , plus accensa est liuore ac furore, dolens eum pietatis 
in manu 4 regis et suorww fidehum prosperan. Vidensque sue 
nequicie arguments mmime p/eualere, nec hanc saltern terciam 
filiam suam, ad uoluwtatem suam alicui transmarmo amico suo, 
m regni subuersionem (quod certissime sperauerat) dare nuptui, 
cum non preualuisset m dictos episcopoa hums rei auctores 
enunus malignari, m MVoerUm. regem uirus sue malicie trucu- 
I enter euomuit, hoc modo 

Fraus muliebns crudehssima. 

Rex huius rei ignarus tantam latitasse fraudem non credebat, 
immo poems credebat hec ipsi omnia placitwra. Cum igitur rex 
piissimus ipsam super premissis 5 secrecius conuemret, consilium 
querens quahter et quando forent complenda, hec respondit. 
“Ecce tradidit Deus hodie lnimicum tuum, tibi eaute, si sapis, 
“trucidandum, qui sub specie superficial!, uenenum prodicioms 
“in te et regnu m tuum exercende, neq niter, ut fertur, occultauit 
“Et te cupit lam senescentem, cum sit luuems et elegans, de 
“regno supplantando precipitare, et posterum suorum, immo et 
“multorum, ut lactitat, quos regnis et possessiombus molenter 

1 eat in margin, A * et omitted, B ' mnotuerunt, B 

4 in pietatis manu, B 6 premisBimis, A 
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“ et imuste spoliasti, liuunas umdic&re^ In cuius rei fidem, 
“ michi a meis amicis aignificatum est, quod regis Karoh multis 
“munenbus et nuncus ocultis mtermeantibus, implorat ad hoc 
“patrocimum se spondens ei fore tnbutanuwi. Illo igitur, dum 
“se tibi fortuna probet fauorabilem, extincto latenter, regnum 
“ei us in ma tuum et successorwm tuorum transeat in eternum.” 

Cm rex mente mmium perturbatus, et de nerbis quibus cre- 
didit messe ueraciter falsitatem et fraudem, cum mdignacione 
ipsam mcrepando, respondit “Quasi una de stultiB rhuheribu.? 
“ locuta es I Atisit a me, absit, tam detestabile factum 1 Quo 
“perpetrato, miAi meisque successoribus foret obprobnum sem- 
“piternum, et peccaium in genus meu m cum graui umdwjfa 
“diucius propagabile ” Et hus dicfts, rex lratus ab ea recessit, 
detestans tawtos ac tales occultos laqueos m muliere latitasse. 

Interea mentis perturbactone paulatim deposits, et bus 
ciuiliter dissimulatis, reges consederunt ad mewsam pransuri. 
ubi regalibws esculentis et poculentiB refeeti, in timpams, cithans, 
et chons, diem totum in mgenti gaudio expleuerunt. Sed regma 
malefica, interim a ferali proposrto now recedens, mssit m dolo 
thalamum more regio pallis sencis et auleis sollempmter adornan, 
i» quo rex iElbertus nocturnum caperet sompnum, rnxta stratum 
quoqwe regium sedile preparan fecit, cultu nobihssimo ex- 
tructum, et cortims undique redimitum. Sub quo ect am fossam 
Fol 20 a preparan fecit prof undam, j ut nephandum propositum perdu- 
ceret ad e&ectum. 

De martmo Sawcb iElberti, regis innocentissimi. 

Regina uero uultu sereno ccwceptum scelus palhans, mtramt 
m palatium, ut tam regem Offanum qwam regem JElbertum 
exhilararet Et inter locandum, conuersa ad /Elbertum, mhi\ 
simstn 1 suspicantem, ait, “Fill, uem uisendi causa puellam tibi 
“nuptu copulandam, te m thalamo meo sicienter expectantem, 
“ut sermombus gratissimis amores subarres profuturos ” Sur- 
gews igitur rex .dilbertus, secutws est reginam in thalamum iw- 
gredientem rege Offano remanente, qui ml mah formidabat. 
Ingresso igitur rege Mlberto cum regma, exclusi sunt omnes qui 
eundem e uestigio sequebantur sui commilitones Et cum 
puellam expectasset, ait regma - “Sede fib dum uemat aduocata ” 

1 gimstrum, B 

0. B 


16 
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Et cum in memorato sedili residisset, cum ipsa sella in fosse 
corruit profunditatem In qua,, subito a hctoribus quos regma 
n on procul absconderat, rex innocens suffocatus expirauit Nam 
llico cum corruisset, proiecerunt super eum regina et sui com- 
plices nephandissimi pulumana cum uestibus et cortinis, ne 
damans ab aliquibus audiretur Et sic elegantissimus luuenis 
rex el martir Mlbertus, innocenter et sine noxa extmctus, accepit 
coronam uite, [quam ] 1 ad mstar Johanras Baptiste muhens 
laqweis lfretitus, meruit optinere 

Puella uero regis filia rElfleda uirguncula uenustissima, cum 
bee audisset, non tantum matris detesta ta facinora, sed tocius 
seculi pompam relinquens, hahitum suscepit religionis, ut mrgo 
martins uestigia sequeretur [Pjorro 2 ad augmentum 3 muliebns 
tiranmdis 4 , decollatum est corpitsculum exanime quia adhuc 
palpitans uidebatur Clam igitur delatum est corpus cum capite, 
usqite ad partes remociores ad occultandum sub profundo terre, 
et dum spiculator cruentus ista ferret, caput obiter amissum est 
feliciter nox emm erat, et festmabat lictor, et aperto ore sacci, 
caput cecidit euolutum, ignorante hoc portitore Corpus autem 
ab ipso carnifice sine aliquo teste conscio ignobiliter est hu- 
matum. Contigit autem, Deo sic disponente, ut quidam cecus 
eadem via graderetur, baculo semitam pretemptante Habens 
autem caput memoratum pro pedum ollendiculo, mirabatur 
quidnam esset erat emm pes eius irretitus in cincinms capitis 
flauis et prolixis Et palpans cercius cognouit 6 esse caput 
homims decollati Et datum est ei m spmtu intelligere, quod 
aheums sancti caput esset, ac muems Et cum maduissent 
man ms ems sanguine, apposuit et sangMinem faciei sue et loco 
ubi quandoque oculi eius extiteiant, et ilico restitutus est ei 
uisus, et quod habuerat pro pedum offendiculo, factum est ei 
felix lumims restitucio Sed et in eodem loco quo caput sanctum 
lacuerat, fons erupit lucidissimus Quod cum celebnter® fuerat 
dmulgatum, compertum est hoc fuisse caput sancti adolescentis 
Mlbertx, qnem regina m thalamo nequiter fecit sugillan ac de- 
collan Corpus autem ubinam locorum occultatum fuerat, peni- 
tus ignoratur Hoc cum constaret Humberto Archiepiscopo, 

1 quam xn margin, A, over erasure, B 2 Space for cap lefl vacant, A 

3 auomentuwi A 4 facinons, B 

6 congnouifc, A. 6 celenter, B 
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facte capside ex auro et argento, illud lussit in tesauro recondi 
precioso m Ecc les%& Herefordensi. 

De predicti facmoris ulctone. 

Cuius tandew detestabilis sceleris a regma perpetrati, ad 
commiiitonum bead regts et Martins aures cum 1 peruenisaef, fama 
celernts ante lucent aurore diei sequentia clanculo recesserunt, 
ne de ipsis simile fieret ludicium metuentes Unde dolens re- 
gina, in thalamo ficta mfirmitate decubans, quasi uulpecula 
latitabat. * 

Rex u ero OKa cum de commmso facmore certitudmem com- 
perisset, sese lugens, in cenaculo mterion recludens, pe[r ] 2 tres 
dies cibum pemtws n on gustauit, ammam suam lacrimis, lamen- 
tactombus, et leiumo uehementer affligens. Et execranB mu- 
lieris impietatem, earn rnssit omnibus uite sue diebus mclusam 
in loco remota m secrecion peccate sua deplorare, si forte aibi 
cehtus collata gracta, penitendo tanti commissi facinons ma- 
culam posset abolere Rex au tem ipsam postea ut sociam 
latens in lecto suo dormire quasi suspect a w non permisit 3 . 

De morte dims facmorose regine. 

In loco lgitur sibi deputato, cowimorante regina anms aliquot, 
insidus latronum preuenta, auro el argento quo multum ha- 
bundabat spoliata 4 , in puteo suo propno precipitata, spirit u to 
exalamt, lusto del rndicio sic condempnata, ut sicut regem 
Ailbertum mnocenteire m foueam fecit precipitari, et precipi- 
tatum suffocan, sic m putei profunditate swbmersa, uitam 
miserant tenninaret. 


0 Widsith, 11 . 18 , 24-49 

18 iEtla weold Hunum, Eormanrlc gotum, 
******* 

peodric weold Froncum, ]>yle Rondinjum, 

25 Breoca BrondinjuTO, Bill m 3 Wernum 

Oswine weold Eowum ond Ytum ^efwulf, 

1 oum in A is inserted after peruemsset, instead of before and this was prob- 
ably the onginal reading in B, although subsequently corrected 

a per, B 8 corrected to nullatenus dormire quasi suspectam permisit, B 
* Justa Vmdicta, A, m maigm. 
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Fin Folcwaldmj Fresna cynne. 

Sijehere len 3 est Sse-Denum weold, 

Hneef Hdci^um, Helm W 
30. Wald Woin 3 um, Wod JJyrinjum, 

SseferS Syc 3 um, Sweom Onjend^eow, 
Sceafthere Ymbrum, Sceafa Lonj-Beardim, 
Hun Hsetwerum, ond Holen Wrosnum. 
Hrm 3 weald was s haten Herefarena cynmg, 
35. OSa weold Ongle, Alewlh Denuw 

se w®s para manna mod 3 ast ealra, • 
nohwee)>re he ofer Oflan eorlscype fremede, 
ac OfEa 3 esIo 3 aerest monna 
cmht wesende cynerica mSst, 

40. nmni 3 efen-eald him eorlscipe maran 
on 5rette ane sweorde 
merce jemayrde wi5 My^injum 
bl Flfeldore , heoldon for5 siJ>J?an 
En 3 le ond Swaefe, swa hit Offa jeslo}. 

45. Hro)>wulf ond HroSjar heoldon lenjest 
sibbc sateomne suhtoifocdran, 

Bippan hy foiwriecon wlcin}a cynn 

ond In 3 eldes ord forbl 3 dan, 

forheowan set Heorote HeaS'o-Beardna prym. 



PART III 


THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


Section I. The Finnsburg Fragment 

The Fmnsburg Fragment was discovered two centuries ago 
in the library of Lambeth Palace by George Hickes It was 
written on a single leaf, which was transcribed and published 
by Hickes but the leaf is not now to be found This is to be 
regretted for reasons other than sentimental, since Hickes’ 
transcript is far from accurate 1 

The Fragment begins and breaks off in the middle of a line 
but possibly not much has been lost at the beginning. For the 

1 Mr Mackie, in an excellent article on the Fragment (J E G Ph xvi, 251) 
objects that my criticism of Hickes’ accuracy “is not altogether judicial.” 
Mackie urges that, since the MS is no longer extant, we cannot tell how far 
the errors are due to Hickes, and how far they already existed in the ms from 
which Hickes copied 

But we must not forget that there are other transcripts by Hickes, of MSS 
which are still extant, and from these we can estimate his accuracy It is no 
disrespect to the memory of Hickes, a scholar to whom we are all indebted, to 
recognize frankly that his transcripts are not sufficient] v accurate to make them 
at all a satisfactory substitute for the original ms Hickes’ transcript of the 
Cottonian Gnomic Verses (Thesaurus, i, 207) shows an average of one error m 
every four lines about half these errors are mere matters of spelling, the others 
are serious Hickes’ transcript of the Calendar ( Thesaurus , I, 203) shows an 
average of one error in every six ImeB When, therefore, we find m the 
Fmnsburg Fragment inaccuracies of exactly the type which Hickes often com 
mits, it would be “hardly judicial” to attribute these to the MS which he 
copied, and to attribute to Hickes in this particular instance an accuracy to 
which he has really no claim 

Mr Mackie doubts the legitimacy of emending Garulf to Garulf[e ] but we 
must remember that Hickes (or his printer) was systematically careless as to 
the final e cf Calendar, 15, 23, 41, 141, 144, i 7 1 , 210, Gnomic Verses, 45 Other 
forms in the Fmnsburg Fragment which can be easily paralleled by Hickes’ 
miswritings in the Calendar and Gnomic Verses are 

Confusion of u and a ( Finn 3, 27, perhaps 44) cf Gn 60. 

„ „ c „ e (Finn 12) cf Cal 136, Gn 44 

„ „ e „ ce (Finn 41) cf Cal 44, 73, Gn 44 

,, „ e „ a (Finn 22) cf Cal 74 

„ „ eo „ea(Fmn 28) cf Cal 121 

„ „ latteis involving long down stroke, eg,/, s, r, f>, w, p 

(Finn 2, 36) cf Cal 97, 142, 180, 181, Gn 9 
Addition of n (Finn 22) cf. Cal 161. 
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first lines of the fragment, as preserved, reveal a well-loved 
opening motive — the call to arms within the hall, as the watcher 
sees the foes approach. It was with such a call that the 
Bjarleamdl, the poem on the death of Rolf Kraki, began • “ a good 
call to work” as a fighting kmg-saint thought it 1 . It is with a 
similar summons to business that the Fmnsburg Fragment 
begins The watchman has warned the king -within the hall 
that he sees lights approaching — so much we can gather from 
the two and a half words which are preserved from the watch- 
man’s speech, and from the reply made by the “war-young” 
king' “This is not the dawn which is rising, but dire deeds of 
woe, to arms, my men ” And the defending warriors take their 
posts - at the one door Sigeferth and Eaha at the other Ordlaf 
and Guthlaf, and Hengest himself 2 . 

Then the poet turns to the foes, as they approach for the 
attack. The text as reported by Hickes is difficult but it 
seems that Garulf 3 is the name of the warrior about to lead the 
assault on the hall Another warrior, Guthere, whether a friend, 
kinsman, or retainer 4 we do not know, is dissuading him, urging 
him not to risk so precious a life m the first brunt But Garulf 
pays no heed, he challenges the champion on guard “Who is 
it who holds the door? ” 

“Sigeferth is my name,” comes the reply, “Prince I am of 
the Secgan a wandering champion known far and wide many 
a woe, many a hard fight have I endured from me canst thou 
have what thou seekest ” 

So the clash of arms begins and the first to fall is Garulf, 
son of Guthlaf and many a good man round him. “The swords 
flashed as if all Fmnsburg were afire.” 

1 Heimskringla, chap 220 

2 It has been suggested that the phrase “Hengest himself” indicates that 
Hengest is the “war young king ” But surely the expression merely marks 
Hengest out as a person of special interest Tf we must assume that he is one 
of the people who have been speakmg, then it would be just as natural to 
identify him with the watcher who has warned the king, as with the king 
himself The difficulties which prevent us from identifying Hengest with the 
king are explained below 

* Garulf must be an assailant, since he falls at the beginning of the struggle, 
whilst we are told that for five days none of the defenders fell 

4 Very possibly Guthere is uncle of Garulf For Garulf is said to be son of 
Guthlaf (1 35) and a Quthere would be likely to be a brother of a Guthlaf 
Further, as Klaeber points out (Engl Slud zxxix, 307) it is the part of the 
unole to protect and advise the nephew. 
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Never, we are told, was there a better defence than that of 
the sixty champions within the hall, “Never did retainers repay 
the sweet mead better than his bachelors did unto Hnaef. For five 
days they fought, so that none of the men at arms fell* but they 
held the doors ” After a few more lines the piece breaks off. 

There are many textual difficulties here But these, for the 
most part, do not affect the actual narrative, which is a story 
of clear and straightforward fighting. It is when we try to fit 
this narrative into relationship with the Episode in Bbowulf that 
our troubles Begin Within the Fragment itself one difficulty 
only need at present be mentioned Guthlaf is one of the 
champions defending the hall. Yet the leader of the assault, 
Garulf, is spoken of as Guthlaf s son Of course it is possible 
that we have here a tragic incident parallel to the story of 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand. father and son may have been 
separated through earlier misadventures, and now find them- 
selves engaged on opposite sides This would harmonize with 
the atmosphere of the Fmnsburg story, which is one of slaughter 
breaking out among men near of kin, so that afterwards an uncle 
and a nephew are burnt on the same pyre. And it has been 
noted 1 that Garulf rushes to the attack only after he has asked 
“Who holds the door 2 ” and has learnt that it is Sigeferth 
Guthlaf had gone to the opposite door. Can Garulf’s question 
mean that he knows his father Guthlaf to be inside the hall, 
and wishes to avoid conflict with him ? Possibly, but I do not 
think we can argue much from this double appearance of the 
name Guthlaf. It is possible that the occurrence of Guthlaf as 
Garulf’s father is simply a scribal error. For, puzzling as the 
tradition of Fmnsburg everywhere is, it is peculiarly puzzling in 
its proper names, which are mostly given in forms that seem 
to have undergone some alteration And even if Guftlafes sunu 
be correctly written, it is possible that the Guthlaf who is father 
of Garulf is not to be identified with the Guthlaf whom Garulf 
is besieging within the hall 2 . 

1 Koegel, Geschtchte d deut Lxtt i, 1, 165 

2 Kiaeber {Engl Stud xxxix, 308) reminds ns that, as there are two wamors 
named Godnc m the Battle of Maldon (1 32">), so there may be two warriors 
named Guthlaf hem But to this it might possibly be replied that “Godnc” 
was, in England, an exceedingly common name, “Guthlaf” an exceedingly 
rare one 
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One or other of these rather unsatisfactory solutions must 
unfortunately be accepted For no theory is possible which will 
save us from admitting that, according to the received text, 
Guthlaf is fighting on the one side, and a “son of Guthlaf’’ on 
the other. 


Section II. The Episode in Beowulf 
< 

Further details of the story we get m the Episode of Fmns- 
burg, as recorded in Beowulf (11 1068-1159) 

Beowulf is being entertained m the court of the king of the 
Danes, and the king’s harper tells the tale of Hengest and Finn. 
Only the mam events are enumerated There are none of the 
dramatic speeches which we find in the Fragment It is evident 
that the tale has been reduced in scope, in order that it may be 
fitted into its place as an episode m the longer epic 

The tone, too, is quite different Whereas the Fragment is 
inspired by the lust and joy of battle, the theme of the Episode, 
as told in Beowulf, is rather the pity of it all, the legacy of 
mourning and vengeance which is left to the survivors 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have struck so deep 

It is on this note that the Episode in Beowulf begins with 
the tragic figure of Hildeburh Hildeburh is closely related to 
both contending parties She is sister to Hnaef, prince of the 
“Half-Danes,” and she is wedded to Finn, king of the Frisians 
Whatever may be obscure m the story, it is clear that a fight 
has taken place between the men of Hnsef and those of Finn, 
and that Hneef has been slam probably by Finn directly, though 
perhaps by his followers 1 . A son of Finn has also fallen. 

With regard to the peoples concerned there are difficulties. 
Finn’s Frisians are presumably the main Frisian race, dwelling 
in and around the district still known as Friesland; for in the 
Catalogue of Kings in Widsith it is said that “Finn Folcwaldmg 

i Finn is called the bam, “slaver” of Hnsf But this does not neoessanly 
mean that he slew him with his own hand, it would be yiough if he were m 
command of the assailants at the time when Hnsef was slain Cf Beowulf 
1 1968 . 
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ruled the kin of the Frisians 1 .” Hnaef and his people are called 
Half -Danes, Danes and Seyldings , Hnaef is therefore presumably 
related to the Danish royal house. But, in no account which 
has come down to us of that house, is Hnsef or his father Hoc 
ever mentioned as king or prince of Denmark, and their con- 
nection with the family of Hrothgar, the great house of Seyldings 
who ruled Denmark from the capital of Leire, remains obscure. 
In Widsith, the people ruled over by Hnaef are called “children 
of Hoc ’ ( Hocingum ), and are mentioned immediately after the 
“Sea-Danes 2 .”* 

Then there is a mysterious people called the Eotens, upon 
whom is placed the blame of the struggle - “Verily Hildeburh 
had httle reason to praise the good faith of the Eotens ” This 
is the typical understatement of Old English rhetoric - it can 
only point to dehberate treachery on the part of the Eotens. 
Our interpretation of the poem will therefore hinge largely upon 
our interpretation of this name. There have been two views as 
to the Eotens The one view holds them to be Hneef’s Danes, 
and consequently places on Hnaif the responsibility for the ag- 
gression This theory is, I think, quite wrong, and has been 
the cause of much confusion but it has been held by scholars 
of great weight 3 . The other view regards the Eotens as subjects 

1 The idea that Finn’s Frisians are the “North Frisians” of Schleswig has 
been supported by Grcin (Eberts Jahrbuch, iv, 270) and, following him, by many 
scholars, including recently Sedgefield (Beowulf, p 258) The difficulties of 
this view are very many one only need be emphasized We first hear of these 
North Frisians of Schleswig in the 12th centuri, and Saxo Grammaticus tells 
us expresslv that thev were a colony from the greater Frisia (Book xiv , ed 
Holder, p 465) At what date this colony was founded we do not know The 
latter part of the 9th century has been suggested by Langhans so has the end 
of the llth century by Laundsen However this may be, all the evidence 
precludes our supposing this North Friesland, or, as Saxo calls it, Fresia Minor, 
to have existed at the (late to which we must attribute the origin of the Finn 
story On this point the following should be consulted Langhans (V ), Ueber 
den Ursprung der Nordfnesen, Wien, 1879 (most valuable on account of its 
citation of documents the latter part of the book, which consists of an attempt 
to rewrite the Finn story by dismissing as corrupt or spurious man> of the 
data, must not blind us to the value 'of the earlier portions) Laundsen, Om 
Nordfnsemes Indvandnng i Sender j ylland , Eistonsk Tideekrift, 6 R, 4 B n, 
318-67, Kjdbenhavn, 1893 Siebs, Zur Oesrhichte der Enghsch-Fnesischen 
Sprache, 1889, 23-6 Chadwick, Origin, 94 Much m Hoops Beallextion, s v 
Fnesen, and Bremer in Pauls Ordr (2), ui, 848, where references will he found 
to earlier essays on the subject 

! The theory that Hnsef is a oaptain of Healfdene is based upon a rendering 
of 1 1064 whioh is in^lj probability wrong 

a The view that the Eotenas are the men of Hnsef and Hengest has been 
held byThorpe(Beowulf,pp 78-7),Ettmullet(Beowulf lS40,p 103), Boutoruek 
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of Finn and foes of Hnsef. This view has been more generally 
held, and it is, as I shall try to show, only along these lines that 
a satisfactory solution can be found. 


The poet continues of the woes of Hildeburh “Guiltless, 
she lost at the war those whom she loved, child and brother. 
They fell as was fated, wounded by the spear, and a sad lady 
was she Not for naught did the daughter of Hoc [1 e Hilde- 
burh] bewail her fate when morning came, when under the sky 
she could behold the murderous bale of her kinsfolk . .” 

Then the poet turns to the figure of Finn, king of the 
Frisians His cause for grief is as deep as that of Hildeburh. 
For he has lost that body of retainers which to a Germanic 
chief, even as to King Arthui, was dearer than a wife 1 “War 
swept away all the retainers of Finn, except some few ” 

What follows is obscure, but as to the general drift there is 
no doubt. After the death of their king Hnaof, the besieged 
Danes are led by Hengest Hengest must be Hnsef’s retainer, 
for he is expressly so called ( peodnes pegn) “the king’s thegn ” 
So able is the defence of Hengest, and so heavy the loss among 
Finn’s men, that Finn has to come to terms Peace is made 
between Finn and Hengest, and the terms are given fully in 
the Episode Unfortunately, owing to the confusion of pro- 
nouns, we soon lose our way amidst the clauses of this treaty, 
and it becomes exceedingly difficult to say who are the people 
who are alluded to as “they ” This is peculiarly unlucky be- 
cause here again the critical word Eotena occurs, but amid such 
a tangle of “therns” and “theys” that it is not easy to tell 
from this passage to which side the Eotens belong 2 

But one thing m the treaty is indisputable In the midst 
of these complicated clauses, it is said of the Danes, the retainers 

(Germania, I, 389), Holt7marm (Germanta, vm, 492), Moller ( Volksepos , 94-5), 
Chadwick (Origin, 53), Clarke ( Sidelight s, 184) 

1 “And therefore, said the King .much more I am sorrier for my good 
knights’ loss, than for the Iosb of my fair queen For queens 1 might have 
enow but such a fellowship of good knights shall never be together m no 
company ” Malory, Morte Darthur, Bk xx, chap u 

1 The argument of Bugge IP B B in, 37) that the Eotens here (1 1088) 
must be the Frisians, is inconclusive but so is Miss Clarke’s argument that 
they must be Danes (Sidelights, 181), as is shown by Lawrence (Pub Mod 
Lang Assoc Amer xxx, 395), 
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of Hnsef, that they are nqt to be taunted with a certain fact: 
or perhaps it may be that they are not, when speaking amongst 
themselves, to remind each other of a certain fact. However 
that may be, what is clear is the fact, the mention of which is 
barred. Nothing is to be said of it, even though “ they were 
following the slayer (bana) of their lord, being without a prince, 
since they were compelled so to do." Here, at least, are two lines 
about the interpretation of which we can be certain and I Bhall 
therefore return to them We must be careful, however, to 
remember thatfthe word bana, “slayer,” conveys no idea of fault 
or criminality It is a quite neutral word, although it has fre- 
quently been mistranslated “murderer,” and has thus helped to 
encourage the belief that Finn slew Hnsef by treachery Of 
course it conveys no such implication bana can be applied to 
one who slays another in self-defence it implies neither the one 
thing nor the other 

Then the poet turns to the funeral of the dead champions, 
who are burned on one pyre by the now reconciled foes. The 
bodies of Hnaef and of the son (or sons ) 1 of Hildeburh are placed 
together, uncle and nephew side by side, whilst Hildeburh stands 
by lamenting 

Then, we are told, the warriors, deprived of their friends, 
departed to Friesland, to their homes and to their high-city 

Hengest Btill continued to dwell for the whole of that winter 
with Finn, and could not return home because of the winter 
storms But when spring came and the bosom of the earth 
became fair, there came also the question of Hengest's departure 
but he thought more of vengeance than of his sea-journey “If 
he might bring about that hostile meeting which he kept in his 
mind concerning the child (or children) of the Eotens ” Here 
again the word Eotena is used ambiguously, but, I think, this 
time not without some indication of its meaning. It has indeed 
been urged that the child or children of the Eotens are Hnsef, 
and any other Danes who may have fallen with him, and that 
when it is said that Hengest keeps them in mind, it is meant 
that he is remembering his fallen comrades with a view to taking 
• 

1 I say “son” in what follows, without prejudice to the possibility of more 
than one son having fallen It m no wise affects the argument 
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vengeance for them. But this would be a queer way of speaking, 
as Hengest and his living comrades would on this theory he also 
themselves children of the Eotens 1 . We should therefore need the 
term to be further defined: “children of the Eotens who fell at 
Fmnsburg.” It seems far more likely, from the way m which the 
expression is used here, that the children of the Eotens are the 
people upon whom Hengest intends to take vengeance. 

Then, we are further told, Hunlafing places in the bosom of 
Hengest ft sword of which the edges were well known amongst 
the Eotens Here again there has been ambiguity, dispute and 
doubt Hunlafing has been even bisected into a chief “Hun,” 
and a sword “Lafing” which “Hun” is supposed to have placed 
in the bosom of Hengest (or of someone else) Upon this act 
of “Hun” many an interpretation has been placed, and many a 
theory built Fortunately it has become possible, by a senes 
of rather extraordinary discoveries, such as we had little reason 
to hope for at this time of day, to put Hunlafing together again. 
We now know (and this I think should be regarded as outside 
the region of controversy) that the warrior who put the sword 
into Ilengest’s bosom was Hunlafing. And about Hunlafing we 
gather, though very little, yet enough to help us He is ap- 
parently a Dane, the son of Hunlaf, and Hunlaf is the brother 
of the two champions Guthlaf and Ordlaf 2 . Now Guthlaf and 
Ordlaf, as we know from the Fragment, were in the hall together 

1 For example, it might well be said of Achilles, whilst thirsting for ven- 
geance upon the Trojans for the death of Patroclus, that “he could not get 
the children of the Trojans out of his mind ” But surely it would be unin- 
telligible to say that “he could not get the child of the Achaeans out of his 
mind,” meaning Patroclus, for “child of the Achaeans” is not sufficiently dis 
tinctive to denote Patroclus Cf Boer in Z f d A xlvii, 134 

2 In the Skjoldunga Saga (extant in a Latin abstract by Amgrim Jonsson, 
ed Oink, 1894], cap iv, mention is made of a king of Denmark named Leifus 
who had sir sons, three of whom are named Hunleifus, Oddleifus and Uunn- 
leifus — corresponding exactly to 0 E Hunlaf, Ordlaf and OuSlaf That Hunlaf 
was well known in English story is proved by a remarkable passage unearthed 
by Dr Imelmann from MS Cotton Vesp D IV (fol 1396: where Hunlaf is 
mentioned together with a number of other heroes of Old English story — Wudga, 
Hama, Hrothulf , Hengest, Horsa < Hoc testamur gesta rudolphi et hunla jn, Unwtnt 
etWidie,harsiethengieh,Waltefethame) See Chadwick, Origin, 52 R Huchon, 
Revue Germamgue, in, 626 Imelmann, in D L Z xxx, 999 April, 1909 This 
disposes of the translation “Hun thrust or placed m his bosom Lafing, best of 
swords,” which was adopted by Bugge (P B B xa, 33), Holder, ten Brink and 
Genng Hun is mentioned in Widatlh (1 33) and in the Icelandic Thulor 

That Guthlaf, Ordlaf and Hunlaf must be connected together had been 
noted by Boer (Z f d A xlvii , 139) before this discovery of Chadwick’s con- 
firmed him. 
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with Hengest: it was “Guthlaf, Ordlaf and Hengest himself” 
who undertook the defence of one of the doom against the 
assailants. Guthlaf and Ordlaf were apparently sons of the 
king of Denmark. As Scyldings they would be Hnsef’s kinsmen, 
and accompanied him to his meeting with Finn. Hunlafing, 
then, is a nephew of two champions who were attacked in the 
hall, and it is possible, though we cannot prove this, that his 
father Hunlaf was himself also in the hall, and was slain in the 
struggle 1 . At any rate, when Hunlaf s son places » sword in 
the bosom of Hengest, this can only mean one thing. It means 
mischief. The placing of the sword, by a prince, m the bosom 
of another, is a symbol of war-service. It means that Hengest 
has accepted obligations to a Danish lord, a Scylding, a kinsman 
of the dead Hnasf, and consequently that he means to break 
the troth which he has sworn to Finn. 

Further, we are told concerning the sword, that its edges 
were well known amongst the Eotens. At first sight this might 
seem, and to many has seemed, an ambiguous phrase, for a 
sword may be well known amongst either friendB or foes The 
old poets loved nothing better than to dwell upon the adorn- 
ments of a sword, to say how a man, by reason of a fine sword 
which had been given to him, was honoured amongst his as- 
sociates at table* But if this had been the poet’s meaning here, 
he would surely have dwelt, not upon the edges of the sword, 
but upon its gold-adorned hilt, or its jewelled pommel. When 
he says the edges of the sword were well known amongst the 
Eotens, this seems to convey a hostile meaning We know that 
the ill-faith of the Eotens was the cause of the trouble. The 
phrase about the sword seems therefore to mean that Hengest 
used this sword m order to take vengeance on the Eotens, 
presumably for their treachery. 

The Eotenas , therefore, far from being the men of Hnsef and 
Hengest, must have been their foes 

Then the poet goes on to tell how “Dire sword-bale came 
upon the valiant Finn likewise.” The Danes fell upon Finn at 

1 The fragment which tells of the fighting m the hail is so imperfect that 
there ia nothing lmnossible m the assumption, though it is too hazardous to 
make it * 

* Cf. Beowulf, 11 1900 etc. 
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his own home, reddened the floor of his hall with the life-blood 
of his men, slew him, plundered his town, and led his wife back 
to her own people. 

Here the Episode ends. 

Section III. Moller’s Theory 

Now our first task is to find what is the relation between 
the events told in the Fragment and the events told in the 
Episode lh Beowulf It can, I think, be shown that the events 
of the Fragment precede the events of the Episode m Beowulf, 
that is to say that the fight m the hall, of which we are told m 
the Fragment, is the same fight which has taken place before 
the Episode in Beowulf begins, the fight which has resulted in 
the slaughter over which Hildeburh laments, and which ne- 
cessitates the great funeral described in the first part of the 
Episode (11 1108-24) 

How necessary it is to place the Fragment here, before the 
beginning of the Episode, will be best seen, I think, if we examine 
the theory which has tried to place it elsewhere. 

This is the theory, worked out elaborately and ingeniously 
by Moller 1 , a theory which has had considerable vogue, and 
many of the assumptions of which have been widely accepted. 
According to Moller and his followers, the story ran something 
like this 

“Finn, king of the Frisians, had earned off Hildeburh, daughter 
of Hoc (1070), probably with her consent Her father Hoc seems to 
have pursued the fugitives, and to have been slam in the fight which 
ensued on his overtaking them After the lapse of some twenty years, 
the brothers Hnaef and Hengest, Hoc’s sons, were old enough to 
undertake the duty of avenging their father’s death They make an 
inroad into Finn’s country ” 


Up to this, all is Moller’s hypothesis, unsupported by any 
evidence, either in the Fragment or the Episode. It is based, 
so far as it has any real foundation, upon a mythical interpre- 
tation of Finn, and upon parallels with the Hild-story, the 
Gudrun-story, and a North Frisian folk-tale 2 . Some of the 

1 Das Altenghsche Volksepos, 46-99 

2 C P. Hansen, Uald' Sold' ring ttalen, Mugeltnndel, 1858 See Moller, 
Volksepos, 75 elc 
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parallels are striking, but they are not sufficient to justify 
Moller’s reconstruction. The authenticity of large portions of 
the folk-tale is open to doubt 1 , and these portions are vital to 
any parallel with the story of Fmnsburg , whilst we have no 
right to read into the Finn story details from the Hild or Gudrun 
stories, unless we can show that they are really versions of the 
same tale and this cannot be shown Moller’s suppositions as 
to the events before the Episode in Beowulf opens, must there- 
fore be dismissed Moller’s reconstruction then get» into rela- 
tion with the seal story, as narrated in Beowulf- 

“A battle takes place in which many wamors, among them Hnsef 
and a son of Rnn (1074. 1079, 1115), are killed Peace is therefore 
solemnly concluded, and the slain warriors are burnt (1008-1124). 

As the year is too far advanced for Hengest to return home 
(11 113011 1, he and those of his men who survive remain for the 
winter m the Frisian country with Finn But Hengest’s thoughts 
dwell constantly on the death of his brother Hnsef, and he would 
gladly welcome any excuse to break the peace which has been sworn 
by both parties His ill-concealed desire for revenge is noticed by the 
Frisians, who anticipate it by themselves taking the initiative and 
attacking Hengest and his men whilst they are sleeping in the hall 
This is the. night attack described vg the Fragment It would seem that 
after a brave and desperate resistance Hengest himself falls m this 
fight 2 , but two of his retainers, Guthlaf and Oslaf 2 , succeed m cutting 
their way through their enemies and m escapnig to their own land 
They return with fresh troops, attack and slay Finn, and carry his 
queen Hildeburh off with them (1125-1159) 3 ” 

Now the difficulties of this theory will, I think, be found to 
be insuperable Let us look at some of them. 

Moller’s view rests upon his interpretation of the Eotens as 
the men of Hnsef 4 Since the Eotens are the aggressors, he has 
consequently to invent the opening, which makes Hnsef and 
Hengest the invaders of Finn’s country and he has therefore 
to relegate the Fragment (in which Hnsef’ s men are clearly not 
the attacking party but the attacked) to a later stage in the 
story But we have already seen that this interpretation of the 
Eotens as the men of Hnsef is not the natural one. 

Further, the assumption that Hnsef and Hengest are brothers, 
though still frequently met with 5 , is surely not ]ustifiable 

1 See Mullenhoff m A f d A Vi, 86 
1 So MSller, Volhsepos , 152 

3 See Beowulf, ecL Wyatt, 1894, p 145 4 Volksepoi, 71 etc 

‘eg, Sedgefield, Beowulf, 2nd ed , p 268 So 1st ed., p 13 (Hoc being 
an obvious misprint). 
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There is nothing which demands any such relationship, and 
there is much which definitely excludes it. After Hnsef’s death, 
Hengest is described as the thegn of Hnaef * an expression without 
parallel or explanation, if he was really his brother and successor. 
Again, we are expressly told m the Episode that the Danish 
retainers make terms with Finn, the slayer of their lord, being 
without a prince. How could this be said, if Hengest was now 
their lord and prince* These lines are, as we have seen, one 
of the few clear and indisputable things in the poem. An inter- 
pretation which contradicts them flatly, by making Hengest the 
lord of the Danish retainers, seems self-condemned. 

Again, m Beowulf, the poet dwells upon the blameless 
sorrows of Hildeburh. We gather that she wakes up m the 
morning to find that the kinsfolk whom she loves have, during 
the night, come to blows “Innocent, she lost son and brother 1 
— a sad lady she ” Are such expressions natural, if Hildeburh 
had eloped with Finn, and her father had in consequence been 
slain by him some twenty years before* If she has taken that 
calmly, and continued to live happily with Finn, would her 
equanimity be so seriously disturbed by the slaughter of a 
brother in addition* 

But these difficulties are nothing compared to the further 
difficulties which Moller’s adherents have to face when they 
proceed to find a place for the night attack as told m the 
Fragment, m the middle of the Episode in Beowulf, 1 e between 
lines 1145 and 1146. In the first place we have no right to 
postulate that such important events could have been passed 
over in silence in the summary of the story as given in Beowulf. 
For Moller has to assume that after the reconciliation between 
Hengest and Finn, Finn broke his pledges, attacked Hengest by 
night, slew most of the men who were with him, including 
perhaps Hengest himself, and that the Beowulf- poet neverthe- 
less omitted all reference to these events, though they occur in 
the midst of the story, and are essential to an understanding 
of it 

But even apart from this initial difficulty, we find that by 
no process of explaining can we make the night attack narrated 
1 On the poet’s use of plural for singular here, see Osthoff, I.F xz, 202-7 
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in the Fragment fit in at the point where Moller places it. In 
the night attack the men are called to arms by a “war-young 
king.” This “war-young king” cannot be, as Moller supposes, 
Hengest, for the simple reason that Hengest, as I have tried to 
show above, far from being the brother of Hnsef, and his suc- 
cessor as king, is his servant and thegn. The king can only be 
Hnsef. But Hnffif has already been slain before the Episode 
begins, and this makes it impossible to place the Fragment (in 
which Hnsef appears) m the middle of the Episode. * Further, 
it is said in thf Fragment that never did retainers repay a lord 
better than did his men repay Hnsef Now these words would 
only be possible if the retainers were fighting for their lord; 
that is, either defending him alive or avenging him dead. But 
Moller’s theory assumes that we are deakng with a period when 
the retainers have definitely left the service of their lord Hnsef, 
after his death, and have entered the service of his Blayer, Finn. 
They have thus dissolved all bonds with their former lord • they 
have taken Finn’s money and become his men. If Finn then 
turns upon his new retainers and treacherously tries to slay 
them, it might be said that the retainers defended their own 
lives stoutly but it would be far-fetched to say that in doing 
so they repaid their lord Hnsef Their lord, according to 
Moller’s view, is no longer Hnsef, but Finn, who is seeking their 
lives 

Against such difficulties as these it is impossible to make 
headway, and we must therefore turn to some more possible 
view of the situation 1 . 

Section IV. Bugge’s Theory 

Let us therefore examine the second theory, which is more 
particularly associated with the name of Bugge, though it was 
the current theory before his time, and has been generally ac- 
cepted since. 

According to this view, the Eotenas are the men of Finn, 
and since upon them is placed the blame for the trouble, it 

1 I have thought it necessary to give fully the reasons why Moller’s view 
cannot be accepted, because m whole or in part it is still widely followed m 
England. Chadwick (Ong*n, S3 ) still interprets "Eotens” as “Panes"; and 
Sedge field ( Beowulf (2), p. 258) gives Mullers view the place of honour 

C B • 17 
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must be Finn that makes a treacherous attack upon his wife’s 
brother Hnsef, who is his guest in Finnsburg 1 . This is the fight of 
which theFragment gives us the beginning. Hnsef is slain,and then 
follow the events as narrated in the Episode : the treaty which 
Finn makes with Hengest, the leader of the survivors, and the 
ultimate vengeance taken upon Finn by these survivors. 

Here I think we are getting nearer to facts, nearer to a view 
which can command general acceptance, at any rate, in so far 
as the fi£ht narrated m the Fragment is placed before the be- 
ginning of the Episode m Beowulf. Positive e^dence that this 
is the right place for the Fragment is scanty, yet not altogether 
lacking. After all, the fight in the Fragment is a night attack, 
and the fight which precedes the Episode in Beowulf, as I have 
tried to show, is a night attack 2 But our reason for putting 
the Fragment before the commencement of the Episode is mainly 
negative, it lies in the insuperable difficulties which meet us 
when we try to place it anywhere else 

But, it will be objected, there are difficulties also in placing 
the Fragment before the Episode. Perhaps but I do not think 
these difficulties will be found to survive examination 

The first objection to supposing that the Fragment narrates 
the same fight as precedes the Episode is, that the fight m the 
Fragment takes place at Finnsburg 3 , whilst the fight which 
precedes the Episode apparently takes place away from Finn’s 
capital for after the fighting is over, the dead burned, and the 
treaty made, the warriors depart “to see Friesland, their homes, 
and their high-town (hea-burh)* ” 

1 The treachery ol Finn is emphasized, for example, by Bugge (P B B 
xii, 36), Koegel (Geschichte d deut Litt 164), ten Brink (Pauls Grdr (1), II, 
545), Trantmann (Finn und Hildebrand, 59), Law rence (Pub Mod Lang Assoc 
Amur xxx 397, 430), Ayres (J E G Ph xvi, 290) 

a ay(>c5an morgen com 

55 heo under swegle geseon meahte, etc 
* 1 36 The swords flash swylce cal Ftnnsburuh fyremi wsere, “as if all 
Fumsbnrg were afire ” I think we may safely argue from this that the swords 
are flashing near Finnsburg It would be just conceivable that the poet’s 
mind travels back from the scene of the battle to Finn’s distant home “the 
swords made as great a flash as would have been made had Finn’s distant 
capital been aflame” but this is a weak and forced interpretation, which we 
have no right to assume, though it may be oonceivable 

4 Beowulf, U. 1125-7. I doubt whether it is possible to explain the difli- 
oulty away by supposing that “the warriors departing %o see Friesland, their 
homes and their head-town” simply means that Finn's men, “summoned by 
Finn in preparation for the encounter with the Banes, return to their respective 
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But I do not see that this involves us in any difficulty. It 
is surely quite reasonable that Finnsburg — Finn’s castle — where 
the first fight takes place, is not, and was never meant to be, 
the same as Finn’s capital, his heaburh, his “own home ” After 
all, when a king’s name is given to a town, the presumption is 
rather that the town is not his capital, but some new settlement 
built m a newly acquired territory. Eadwinesburh was not the 
capital of King Eadwme it was the stronghold which he held 
against the Piets on the outskirts of his realm. Aosta was not 
the capital of Augustus, nor Fort William of William III, nor 
Harounabad of Haroun al Raschid So here - we know that the 
chief town of the Frisians was not Finnsburg, but Dorestad 
“Dorostates of the Frisians 1 .” The fight may have taken place 
at some outlying castle bmlt by Finn, and named after him 
Finnsburg . then he returned, we are told, to his heaburh and 
it is here, set his sylfes ham, “in his own home” (the poet himself 
seems to emphasize a distinction) that destruction in the end 
comes upon him. There is surely no difficulty here 

A second discrepancy has often been indicated. In the 
Fragment the fight lasts five days before any one of the de- 
fenders falls in the Episode (it is argued) Hildeburh m the 
morning finds her brother slam*. Even were this so, I do not 
know that it need trouble us much. In a detail like this, which 

homes in the country.” and that '‘heaburh is a high sounding epic term that 
should not be pressed ” This is the explanation offered by Klaeber (J E 0 Ph 
vi, 193) and endorsed by Lawrence (Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer xxx, 401) 
But it seems to me taking a liberty with the text to interpret heaburh (singular) 
as the “respective homes in the oountry’’ to which Finn’s warriors resort on 
demobilisation And the statement of II 1125-7, that the warriors departed 
from the place of combat to see Friesland, seems to necessitate that such place 
of combat was not m Friesland Klaeber objects to this (surely obvious) 
inference “If we are to infer (from 11 1125-7] that Finnsburg lies outside 
Friesland proper, we might as well conclude that Dyften (Dublin) is not situated 
m Ireland according to the Battle of Brunanburh (gewitan him fa NortSmenn 
Dyften sScan and eft Iraland) ” But how could anyone infer this from the 
Brunanburh lines , What we are justified in inferring, is, surely, that the site 
of the battle of Brunanburh (from which the Northmen departed to 1 isit Ireland 
and Dublin) was not identical with Dublin, and did not he m Ireland And 
by exact parity of reason, we are justified in arguing that Finnsburg. the site 
of the first battle in which Hnsef fell (from which site the warriors depart to 
visit Friesland and the heaburh) was not identical with the hfaburh, and did not 
lie in Friesland Accordingly the usual view, that Finnsburg is situated outside 
Friesland, seems incontestable See Bugge (P B B xn, 29-30), Trautmann 
(FmnundHtldebrandlW)&VLdBosT(Z f d A xlvu, 137) Cf Avres (J E O Ph. 
xvi, 294) 

1 See below, p 289. * So Brandi, 984, and Hemzel 

17—2 
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does not go to the heart of the story, there might easily be a 
discrepancy between two versions 1 . 

But the whole difficulty merely arises from reading more 
into the words of the Episode than the text will warrant. It is 
not asserted m the Episode that Hildeburh found her kinsfolk 
dead m the morning, but that m the morning she found “mur- 
derous bale amid her kinsfolk.” Hildeburh woke up to find a 
fight m progress, how long it went on, the Episode does not say: 
but that ft was prolonged we gather from 11. 1080-5: and there 
is no reason why the deadly strife which Hildeburh found in 
the morning might not have lasted five days or more, before it 
culminated in the death of Hneef. 

Thirdly, the commander-m the Fragment is called a “war- 
young king ” This, it has been said, is inapplicable to Hnsef, 
since he is brother of Hildeburh, who is old enough to have a 
son slain in the combat. 

But an unde may be very young. Beowulf speaks of his 
uncle Hygelac as young, even though he seems to imply that his 
own youth is partly past 2 And no advantage, but the reverse, 
is gained, even in this point, if, following Moller’s hypothesis, 
and assuming that the fight narrated in the Fragment takes 
place after the treaty with Finn, we make the “war-young 
king” Hengest. For those who, with Moller, suppose Hengest 
to be brother of Hnagf, will have to admit the avuncular diffi- 
culty m him also 

Section V. Some Difficulties in Bugge’s Theory 

We may then, I think, accept as certain, that first come the 
events narrated in the Fragment, then those told in the Episode 
in Beowulf But we are not out of our troubles yet. There are 
difficulties in Bugge’s view which have still to be faced 

The cause of the struggle, according to Bugge and his ad- 
herents, is a treacherous attack made by Finn upon his brother-in- 

1 Or just as the attack on the Danes began at night, we might suppose (as 
does Trautmann) that it equally culminated in a night assault five days later. 
There would be obvious advantage in night fighting when the object was to 
storm a hall Flugumf rr was burnt by night, and so was the hall of Njai. So, 
too, was the hall of Rolf Kraki It would be, then, on the morning after this 
second night assault, that Hildeburh found her kinsfolk dead. 

5 Beowulf, 1. 1831 cf 1 409. 
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law Hn©f. According to the Episode, it is the Eotens who are 
treacherous; eo Eotens must be another name for the Frisians. 

The word occurs three times in the genitive, Eotena, once in 
the dative, Eotenum : as a common noun it means “giant,” 
“monster”: earlier m Beowulf it is applied to Grendel and to 
the other misbegotten creatures descended from Cam. But how 
“giant” can be applied to the Frisians, or to either of the con- 
tending parties in the Finnsburg fight, remains inexplicable 1 
Eotena must rather be the name of some tribe But what tribe? 
The only people of whom we know, possessing a name at all 
like this, are the people who colonized Kent, whom Bede calls 
Jutes, but whose name would m Anglian be in the genitive 
Eotna, but in the dative Eotum, or perhaps occasionally Eotnum, 
Eotenum 1 . Now a scribe transliterating a poem from an Angban 
dialect into West-Saxon should, of course, have altered these 
forms into the corresponding West-Saxon forms Ytena and Y turn 
But nothing would have been more likely than that he would 
have misunderstood the tribal name as a common noun, and 
retained the Anglian forms (altering eotum or eotnum into 
eotenum ) supposing the word to mean “giants ” After all, the 
common noun eotenum, “giants,” was quite as like the tribal name 
Eotum, which the scribe presumably had before him, as was the 
correct West-Saxon form of that name, Ytum. 

It is difficult therefore to avoid the conclusion that the 
"Eotens” are Jutes and this is confirmed by three other pieces 
of evidence, not convincing in themselves, but helpful as sub- 
sidiary arguments 3 , 

1 Leo ( Beowulf , 1839, 67), MullenhoS ( Nordalbingische Studien, I, 167), 
Rieger (Lesebuch-, Z } d Ph hi, 398-401), Dedench (Studien, 1877, 96-7), Heyne 
(in Ins fourth edition) and in recent times Holthausen have interpreted eoten as 
a oommon noun “giant,” “monster,” and consequently “foe” in general But 
they have failed to produce any adequate justification for interpreting eoten 
aa “foe,” and Holthausen, the modem advocate of this interpretation, has now 
abandoned it Grundtvig(Beotral/ea Beorh, 1861, pp 133e<« )andM6Uer(Foll«- 
epos, 97 etc ) also interpret “giant,” Moller giving an impossible mythological 
explanation, which was, at the time, widely followed 

a Like oxnum, nefenum (cf Sievers, § 277, Anm 1) 

* I do not attach much importance to the argument which might be drawn 
from the statement of Bmz (P B B xx, 185) that the evidence of proper names 
shows that in the Hampshire district (which was colonized by Jutes) the legend 
of Finnsburg was pytioulariy remembered. For on the other hand, as Bmz 
points out, similar evidence is markedly lacking for Kent And why, indeed, 
should the Jutes have specially commemorated a legend in which their part 
appears not to have been a very oreditable onet 
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(1) We should gather from Widsith that the Jutes were 
concerned in the Finnsburg business. For in that poem gener- 
ally (though not always) tribes connected in story are grouped 
together, and the Jutes and Frisians are so coupled: 

Ytum [weold] Gtfwulf 
Fin Folcwalding Fresna oynne. 

(2) There is another passage in Beowulf in which Eotenas 
is possibly used m the sense of “Jutes.” 

We haVe seen above 1 that according to a Scandinavian tra- 
dition Lotherus was exiled m Juttarn and Herftnod, who has 
been held to be the counterpart of Lotherus 

mid Eotenum wear's 
on feonda geweald forS forlacen 

But the identification of Lotherus and Ileremod is too 
hypothetical to carry the weight of much argument. 

(3) Finn comes into many Old English pedigrees, which 
have doubtless borrowed from one another But the earliest 
in which we find him, and the only one in which we find his 
father Folcwald, is that of the Jutish kings of Kent 2 Here, 
too, the name Hengest meets us. 

The view that the name “Eoten” in the Finnsburg story is 
a form of the word “Jute” is, then, one which is very difficult 
to reject. It is one which has in the past been held by many 
scholars and is, I think, held by all who have recently expressed 
any opinion on the subject 3 . But this renders very difficult the 
assumption of Bugge and his followers that the word “Eoten” 
is synonymous with “Frisian 4 .” For Frisians were not Jutes. 

1 p. 97, note 2 

* See above, p 200. Zimmer, Nennius Vmdicatus, 84, assume* that the 
Kentish pedigree borrowed these names from the Bemiciani but there is no 
evidence for this 

* Among those who have so held are Kemble, Thorpe (Beowulf, pp 76-7), 
Ettmuller (Beoumlf, 1840, p 23), Bouterwek ( Germania , x, 389), Grein (Eberts 
Jahrbuch, iv, 270), Kohler (Germania, xm, 165), Heyne (m first three editions). 
Holder (Beowulf, p 128), ten Brink (Pauls Grdr ( 1 ), ii, 648), Hemzel (A f d A 
x, 228), Stevenson (Aster, 1904, p 169), Schiickmg (Beowulf, 1913, p. 321), 
Klaeber (J E G Ph xiv, 545), Lawrence (Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amtr xxx 
393), Moorman (Essays and Studies, v, 99), Bj8rkman (Eigennamen im Beowulf, 
21 ) 

So too, with some hesitation, Chadwick (Origin, 52-3) with much more 
hesitation, Bugge (P B B xii, 37) Whilst this is passing through the press 
Holthausen haB withdrawn his former interpretation colcnaf enemies/ m favour 
of Eotena = Botna, “Jutes” (Engl Stud Li, 180). 

* P B B. xn, 37. 
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The tribes were closely related; but the two words were not 
synonymous. The very lines in Wtdsith, which couple Jutes 
and Frisians together, as if they were related in story, show 
that the names were regarded as those of distinct tribes And 
this evidence from Widsith is very important, because the com- 
piler of that list of names clearly knew the story of Finn and 
Hnffif. 

But this is not the only difficulty m Bugge’s interpretation 
of the Eotens as Frisians. The outbreak of war, we are told, 
is due to the* treachery of the Eotens This Bugge and his 
followers interpret as meaning that Finn must have treacher- 
ously attacked Hneef Yet the poet speaks of “the warriors of 
Finn when the sudden danger fell upon them ” * pa hie se far 
begeat. It is essential to far that it signifies a sudden and un- 
expected attack 1 and the unexpected attack must have come, 
not upon the assailants but upon the assailed 

Yet this difficulty, though it has been emphasized by Moller 2 * 
and other opponents of Bugge’s view, is not insuperable s , and 
I hope to show below that there is no real difficulty But it 
leads us to a problem not so easily surmounted. If Finn made 
a treacherous attack upon Hnffif, and slew him, how did it come 
that Hengeat, and Hnaef’s other men, made terms with their 
murderous host ? 

In the primitive heathen days it had been a rule that the 
retainer must not survive his vanquished lord 4 . The ferocity 
of this rule was subsequently softened, and, m point of fact, we 
do often hear, after some great leader has been slam, of his 
followers accepting quarter from a chivalrous foe, without being 


1 The cognate of OE /«r(Mod Eng “fear’) m other Germanic languages, 
such as Old Saxon and Old High German, has the meaning of “ambush ” In 
the nine places where it ocours m 0 E verse it has always the meaning of a 
peril which comes upon one suddenly, and is applied, e g to the Day of Judge- 
ment (twice) or some unexpected flood (three times) In compounds feer con- 
veys an idea of suddenness “f&r-dlaS, repentma more ” 

a Volkeepoa, 69 

a It has been surmounted m two ways (1) By altering eaferum to eaferan 
(a very slight change ) and then making jeer refer to the final attack upon Finn, 
in which he certainly was on the defensive (Lawrence, 397 etc , Ayres, 284, 
Wrautmann, BB n, hiaeber, Anglia, xxvm, 443, Holthausen). (2) By making 
tie refer to hsdeff Iftalf-Dena which follows (Green in Pub Mod Lang Aesoc, 
Amer xxxi, 759-97), but this is forced. See also below, p 284 

* Cf Tacitus, Germania, xtv. 
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therefore regarded as having acted disgracefully 1 * . But, if Finn 
had invited Hnaaf and Hnsef’s retainers to be his guests, and had 
fallen upon them by treachery, the action of the retainers in 
coming to terms with Finn, m entering his service, and stipu- 
lating how much of his pay they shall receive, would be con- 
trary to all standards of conduct as understood in the Heroic 
Age, and would deprive Hneef’s men of any sympathy the audi- 
ence might feel for them. But Hnsef’s men are not censured 
they are lh fact treated most sympathetically in the Episode, 
and in the Fragment, at an earlier point in the ftory, they are 
enthusiastically applauded 8 . 

It is strange enough in any case that Hnsef’s retainers should 
make terms with the slayer of their lord. But it is not merely 
strange, it is absolutely unintelligible, if we are to suppose that 
Finn has not merely slain Hnaef, but has lured him into his 
power, and then slain him while a guest 

It is to the credit of Bugge that he felt this difficulty but 
his attempt to explain it is hardly satisfactory. He fell back 
upon a parallel between the sfory of the death of Rolf Krala 
and the story of Fmnsburg. We have already seen that the 
resemblance is very close between the Bjarkamal, which narrates 
the death of Rolf, and the opening of the Fmnsburg Fragment. 
The parallel which Bugge invoked comes from the sequel to the 
Rolf story 3 which tells how Hiarwarus, the murderer of Rolf 
Kraki, astonished by the devotion of Rolf’s retainers, lamented 
their death, and said how gladly he would have given quarter 
to such men, and taken them into his service Thereupon 
Wiggo, the one survivor, who had previously vowed to avenge 
his lord, and had concealed himself with that object, came 
forward and offered to accept these terms. Accordingly he 
placed his hand upon the hilt of his new master’s drawn sword, 
as if about to swear fealty to him but instead of swearing, he 
ran him through. 

“Glorious and ever memorable hero, who valiantly kept his 
vow,” says Saxo*. Whether or no we share the exultation of 


1 For examples of this see pp 278-82 below < 

s Fragment, 40-1 « See above, p 30 

* Book II (ed. Holder, p 67). 
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that excellent if somewhat bloodthirsty ecclesiastic, we must 
admit that Wiggo’s methods were sensible and practical If, 
singlehanded, he was to keep his vow, and avenge his lord, he 
could only hope to do it by some such stratagem. 

Bugge tries to explain Hengest’s action on similar lines: 
“He does not hesitate to enter the service of Finn in order 
thereby to carry out his revenge 1 .” 

But the circumstances are entirely different. Wiggo was 
left alone, the only survivor of Rolf’s household, to fade a whole 
army. But HSngest is no single survivor- he and his fellows 
have made so good a defence that Finn cannot overcome them 
by conflict on the metiel-steie. Not only so, but, if we accept the 
interpretation that almost every critic and editor has put upon 
the passage (U. 1184-5), Hengest’s position is even stronger. 
Finn has lost almost all his thegns, the usual interpretation 
puts him at the mercy of Hengest at best it is a draw 2 . If, then, 
Hengest wants vengeance upon Finn, why does he not pursue 
it* Instead of which, according to Bugge, he enters Finn’s 
service in order that he may get an opportunity for revenge. 

And note, that Wiggo did not swear the oath of fealty to 
the murderer of his master Rolf he merely put himself in the 
posture to do so, and then, instead, ran the tyrant through 
forthwith. But Hengest does swear the oath, and does not 
forthwith slay the tyrant He spends the winter with him, 
receives a sword from Hunlafing, after which his name does not 
occur again. Finn is ultimately slam, but the names which are 
found in that connection are those of Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf]. 

So Bugge’s explanation comes to this Hengest is fighting 
with success against Finn, but he refrains from vengeance, 
instead, he treacherously enters his service in order that he may 
take an opportunity of vengeance, which opportunity, however, 
it is never made clear to us that he takes 

Had Hengest been a man of that kind, he would not have 
been a hero of Old English heroic song. 

1 P B B. xn, 34 

* For a discussion of the interpretation of the difficult forjmngan, see 
Carlton Brown in MJj N. xxsrv, 181-3 
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Section VI. Recent Elucidations. 

Peof Ayres’ Comments 

It is one of the meiits of Bugge’s view — one of the proofs 
of its general soundness — that it admits of successive improve- 
ments at the hands of succeeding commentators. No one has 
done more m this way than has Prof Ayres to clear up the 
story, particularly the latter part of the Episode. Ayres evolves 
unity out*of what had been before “a rapid-fire of eventB that 
hit all around a central tragic situation and do hot once touch 
it.” Hengest does not, Ayres thinks, enter the service of Finn 
with any such well-formed plan of revenge as Bugge had attri- 
buted to him. Hengest was m a difficult situation It is his 
mental conflict, “torn between his oath to Finn and his duty 
to the dead Hnacf,” which gives unity to all that follows It is 
a tragedy of Hengest, hesitating, like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
over the duty of revenge. Prof Ayres’ statement here is too 
good to summarize, it must be quoted at length 

“How did ho feel during that long, blood-stained winter? He 
naturally thought about home ( eard gemunde, 1129), but there was no 
question of sailing then, no need yet of decision while the storm roared 
outside By and by spring came round, as it baa a way of doing. 
How did he feel then? Then, like any other Northerner, he wanted 
to put to sea 

fundode wrecca, 

gist of geardum 

That is what he would naturally do He would speak to Finn and be 
off, m the spring his business was on the sea That is all nght as to 
Finn, but as to the dead Hnaf it is very like running away, it is post- 
poning vengeance sadly. Will he prove so unpregnant of his cause 
as that? No, though he would like to go to sea, he thought rather of 
vengeance, and staid in the hope of managing a successful surprise 
against Finn and his people. 

he to gyra-wraece 
swfCor pohte ponne to sse-ladc, 
gif be tom-gem5t purhteon mihte, 
pfet he Eotena beam inne gemunde 

All this says clearly that Hengest was thinking things over, whether 
he should or should not take vengeanoe upon Finn, it tells us also 
very clearly, with characteristic anticipation of the outcome of the 
story, that in the end desire for vengeanoe earned the day. 

Sw5 he ne-forwyrnde worold-r*deryie, 

he did not thus prove recreant to his duty But we have not been 
told the steps by which Hengest arrived at his decision. That seems 
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to be what we should naturally want to know at this point, and that 
is precisely what we are about to be told Occasions gross as earth 
informed against him 1 ” 

Then Ayres goes on to explain the “egging,” through the 
presentation of a sword by Hunlafing. This feature of the story 
is now pretty generally so understood; but Ayres has an inter- 
pretation of the part played by Guthlaf and Oslaf, which is new 
and enlightening 

“Hengest's almost blunted purpose was not whetted by Hunlafing 
alone The latter’s uncles, GuSiaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf] took occasion 
to mention t§ Hengest the fierce attack (the one, presumably, in which 
Hnsef had fallen), cast up to him all the troubles that had befallen 
them ever since their disastrous sea-]Ourney to Finnsburg, they had 
plenty of woes to twit him with. 

siSCan grimne gripe GOClaf and Oslaf 
eefter s<e-sHSe sorge macndon, 
astwiton we ana ds]. 

The effect of all this on Hengest is cumulative. Where he waB 
before m perfect balance, he is now wrought to action by the words 
of his followers, he can control himself no longer, the balance is 
destroyed. The restless spirit (Hengest’s in the first instance, but it 
may be thought of as referring to the entire attacking party, now of 
one mind) could no longer restrain itself within the breast 

ne meahte wasfre mod 

forhabban in hretSre. 

Vengeance wins the day 2 ” 

By this interpretation Ayres has, as he claims, “sharpened 
some of the features” of the current interpretation of the Finn 
story. For, as he says, “in some respects the current version 
was very unsatisfactory, there seemed to be little relation be- 
tween the presentation of the sword to Hengest and the spectacle 
of GuSiaf and Oslaf howling their complaints in the face of 
Finn ” 

That Ayres’ interpretation enhances the coherency of the 
story is beyond dispute that it does so at the cost of putting 
some strain upon the text m one or two places may perhaps be 
urged®. But that m its main lines it is correct seems to me 
certain - the story of Finnsburg is the tragedy of Hengest — his 
hesitation and his revenge. If we keep this well m view, many 
of the difficulties disappear. 

> J E G Ph i vi, 291-2 s lb 293-4 

* I wish I could feel convinced, with Ayres, that the person whom Guthlaf 
and Oslaf blame foi»their woes is Hengest rather than Finn Such an inter- 
pretation renders the story so much more ooherent, but if the poet really meant 
this, he assuredly did not make his meaning quite clear. 
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Section VII. Problems still outstanding 

Many of the difficulties disappear, but the two big ones re- 
main. Firstly, if “Eoten” means “Jute,” as it is usually agreed 
that it does, why should the Frisians be called Jutes, seeing 
that a Frisian is not a Jute 5 Secondly, when Hengest and the 
other thegns of Hnsef enter the service of the slayer of their 
lord, they are not blamed for so doing, but rather excused, 
pa him, swa ge pearfod vises Such a situation is unusual , but it 
becomes incredible if that slayer, whose service they enter, 
had fallen upon and slam their lord by treachery, when his 
guest 

It seems to me that neither of these difficulties is really 
inherent in the situation, but rather accidental, and owing to 
the way Bugge’s theory, right enough in its mam lines, has been 
presented both by' - Bugge and his followers For it is not 
necessary to assume that Frisians are called Eotenas or Jutes. 
All that we are justified in deducing from the text is that 
Frisians and Eotenas are both under the command of Finn. If 
we suppose what the text demands, and no more, we are at one 
stroke relieved of both our difficulties Though “Jute” can 
hardly have been synonymous with “Frisian,” nothing is more 
probable, as I shall try to show 1 , than that a great Frisian king 
should have had a tribe of Jutes subject to him, or should have 
had in his pay a band of Jutish mercenaries Now if the trouble 
was due to these -“Eotens” — and we are told that it was 2 — our 
Becond difficulty is also solved It would be much more-natural 
for Hengest to come to terms with Finn, albeit the bana of 
his lord, if Finn’s conduct had not been stained by treachery, 
and if the blame for the original attack did not rest with 
him 

And, as I have said, there is nothing m the text which 
justifies us in assuming that Eotenas means “Frisians” and that 
therefore Eotena treowe refers to Finn’s breach of faith. It has 
mdeed been argued that Eotenas and Frisians are synonymous, 

1 See below, pp 276, 288-9 * 

* Ne horn Hildeburb Henan horfte 
Eotena trSowe 
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because in the terms of peace, whilst it is stipulated that Hengest 
and his comrades are to have equal control with the Eotena 
beam, it is further stipulated that Finn is to give Hengest’s men 
gifts equal to those which he gives to the Fresena cynn 1 . Here 
then Eotena beam and Fresena cynn are certainly parallel, and 
are both contrasted with Hengest and his troops. But surely 
this in no wise proves Eotena beam and Fresena cynn synony- 
mous they may equally well be different sections of Finn’s hoBt, 
just as in Brunanburh the soldiers of Athelstan are'spoken of 
first as Westsouxe, and then as Myrce Are we to argue that 
West-Saxons are Mercians'* So m the account of Hygelac’s 
fatal expedition 2 the opponents are called Franks, Frisians, 
Hiigas, Hetware. A reader ignorant of the story might suppose 
these all synonymous terms for one tribe. But we know that 
they are not the Hetware were the people immediately attacked 
— the Frankish overlord hastened to the rescue, and was ap- 
parently helped by the neighbouring Frisians, who although 
frequently at this date opposed to the Franks, would naturally 
make common cause against the’pirate from overseas 3 . 

It was quite natural that the earlier students of the Fmns- 
burg Episode, thinking of the two opposing forces as two homo- 
geneous tribes, and finding mention of three tribal names, Danes, 
Eotens and Frisians, should have assumed that the Eotena must 
be exactly synonymous with either Danes or Frisians. But it 
is now recognized that the conditions of the time postulate not 
so much tribes as groups of tribes 4 . In the Fragment we have, on 
the side of the Danes, Sigeferth, prince of the Secgan. The Secgan 
are not necessarily Danes, because their lord is fighting on the 
Danish side. Neither need the Eolenas be Frisians, because 
they are fighting on the Frisian side. 

We cannot, then, argue that two tribes are identical, because 

engaged in fighting a common foe. still less, because they are 

1 Ayres, m J E G.Ph xvi, 286. So Lawrence in a private communication 
1 U 2910, etc 

8 We can construct the situation from such historical information as we 
can get from Gregory of Tours and other sources The author of Beottrulf may 
not have been clear as to the exact relation of the different tribes We cannot 
tell, from the vague way he speaks, how much he knew 

4 I have argued %his at some length below, but I do not think any one would 
, ** o reoo (? T uzed it to be true (P B B xn, 29-30) as does Lawrence 

(392) See below, pp 288-9. 
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mentioned with a certain parallelism 1 . And anyway, it is im- 
possible to find in the use of the expression Eotena beam in 
1. 1088 any support for the interpretation which makes Eotena 
treowe signify the treachery of Finn himself. For, assuredly, 
the proviso that Hengest and his fellows are to have half control 
as against the Eotena beam does not mean that they are to have 
half control as against Finn himself. For the very next lines 
make it clear that they are to enter Finn’s service and become 
his retairfers. That Hengest and his men are to have equal 
rights with Finn’s Jutish followers (Eotena beam) is reasonable 
enough, but they obviously have not equal rights with Finn, 
their lord whom they are now to follow. Eotena beam in 1. 1088, 
then, does not include Finn, how can it then be used aB an 
argument that Eotena treowe must refer to Finn's faith and his 
breach of it 2 

Finn, then, is the bana of Hnsef, but there is nothing in the 
text which compels us to assume that he is the slayer of his 
guest. 

The reader may regard my ‘zeal to clear the character of Finn 
as excessive. But it is always worth while to understand a good 
old tale. And it is only when we withdraw our unjust asper- 
sions upon Finn’s good faith that the tale becomes intelligible 
This, I know, has been disputed, and by the scholars whose 
opinion I most respect 

The poet tells us that Finn was the bana of Hnsef, so, says 
Ayres, “it is hard to see how it helps matters 2 ” to argue that 
Finn was not guilty of treachery. And Lawrence argues in the 
same way 

“How is it possible to shift the blame for the attack from Finn to 
the Eotenas when Finn is called the bana of Hnsef? It does not 
matter whether he killed him with his own hands or not, he is i learly 
held responsible, the lines tell us it was regarded as disgraceful for the 

1 We can never argue that words are synonymous because they are parallel 
Compare Psalm cxiv, in the first verse the parallel words are synonymous, but 
m the second and third not 

“When Israel came out of Egypt and the house of Jacob from among the 
strange people” [Israel =house of Jacob Egypt = strange people] 

"Judah was His sanctuary and Israel His dominion ” [Judah is only one 
of the tribes of Israel ] 

“The sea saw that and fled Jordan was driven back V [The Red Sea and 
Jordan are distmot, though parallel, examples 1 

2 J.E.O Ph, xvi, 288 
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Danes to have to follow him, and the revenge at the end falls heavily 
upon him. The insult and hurt to Danish pnde would be very little 
lessened by the assumption that someone else started the quarrel, and 
for this assumption, too, the lines give no warrant 1 ” 

Let us take these objections m turn. I do not see how the 
fact that Finn is called the bana of Hnaef can prove anything as 
to “the blame for the attack ” Of course the older editors 
may have thought so. Kemble translates bana “slaughterer,” 
which implies brutality, and perhaps culpability. Bosworth- 
Toller renders bana “murderer,” which certainly implies blame 
for attack, ftit we know that these are mere mistranslations. 
Nothing as to “blame for attack” is implied m the term bana. 
“ bana ‘slayer’ is a perfectly neutral word, and must not be 
translated by ‘murderer,’ or any word connoting criminality. 
A man who slays another m self-defence, or in righteous execu- 
tion of the law, is still his ‘bane’ 2 ” Everyone admits this to 
be true and yet at the same time bana is quoted to prove that 
Finn is to blame , because, for want of a better word, we half- 
consciously render bana “ murderer ” and “murderer ” does imply 
blame. “Words,” says Bacon, '“as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the wisest ” 

Lawrence continues. “The lines tell us that it was regarded 
as disgraceful for the Danes to have to follow him ” But surely 
this is saying too much That the Frisians are not to taunt the 
Danes with following the slayer of their lord is only one of two 
possible interpretations of the 11 1101-3. And even if we 
accept this interpretation, it does not follow that the Danes 
are regarded as having done anything with which they can be 
justly taunted. It is part of the settlement between Gunnar 
and Njal, that Njal’s sons are not to be taunted if a man repeats 
the taunts he shall fall unavenged 3 . Surely a man may be 
touchy about being taunted, without being regarded as having 
done anything disgraceful. Indeed, in our case, the poet im- 
plies that taunts would not be just, pa him, swa gepearfod wses 
But, as I try to show below, no pearf could have excused the 
submission of retainers to a foe who had just slam their lord by 
deliberate treachery. 

1 Pu9 Mod Lang Assoc Amer xxx, 430 

9 Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, n, 47. 

9 Xjdlt Saga, oap 45. 
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“ The revenge at the end falls heavily upon Finn.’* It does; 
as so often happens where the feud is temporarily patched up, 
it breaks out again, as m the stones of Alboin, Ingeld or Bolli. 
But this does not prove that the person upon whom the revenge 
ultimately falls heavily had been a guest-slayer. The possi- 
bility of even temporary reconciliation rather implies the reverse. 

“The insult and hurt to Danish pride would be very little 
lessened by the assumption that someone else [than Finn] 
started the quarrel, and for this assumption, too, the lines give 
no warrant.” But they do for they tell us that it was due 
to the bad faith of the Eotens. Commentators may argue, if 
they will, that “Eotens” means Finn. But the weight of proof 
lies on them, and they have not borne it, or seriously attempted 
to bear it. 

Section VIII. The Weight of Proof: the Eotens 

Finn is surely entitled to be held innocent till he can be 
proved guilty And the argument for his guilt comes to this: 
the trouble was due to the bad faith of the Eotens “Eotens” 
means “Jutes” “Jutes” means “Frisians” “Frisians” means 
“Finn” therefore the trouble was due to the treachery of Finn. 

Now I agree that it is probable that Eotenas means Jutes, 
and, as I have said, there is nothing improbable in a Frisian 
king having had a clan of Jutes, or a body of Jutish mercen- 
aries, Bubject to him. But that the Frisians as a whole should 
be called Jutes is, per se, exceedingly improbable, and we have 
no shadow of evidence for it. Lawrence tries to justify it by 
the authority of Siebs 

“Siebs, perhaps the foremost authority on Frisian conditions, con- 
jectures that the occupation by the Frisians of Jutish territory after 
the conquest of Britain assisted the confusion between the two names ” 

But did, the Frisians occupy Jutish territory? When we ask 
what is Siebs’ authority for the hypothesis that Frisians occupied 
Jutish territory, we find it to be this, that because in Beowulf 
“Jute” means “Frisian,” some such event must have taken 
place to account for this nomenclature 1 . So it comes to t his - 
the Frisians must have been called Jutes, because they occupied 

1 Paul * Qrdr (2), n, 621. 
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Jutish territory: the Frisians most have occupied Jutish terri- 
tory because they are called Jutes. I do not think we could 
have a better example of what Prof. Tupper calls “philological 
legend.” 

Siebs rejects Bede’s statement, which places the Jutes in 
what is now Jutland: he believes them to have been immediately 
adjacent to the Frisians. For this belief that the Jutes were 
immediate neighbours of the Frisians there is, of course, some 
support, though not of a very convincing kind, but* the belief 
that the Frisians occupied the territory of these adjacent Jutes 
rests, so far as I know, solely upon this identification of the 
Foteruw-Jutes with the Frisians, which it is then in turn used 
to prove. 

But if by Jutes we understand (following Bede) a people 
dwelling north of the Angles, in or near the peninsula of 
Jutland, then it is of course true that (at a much later date) 
a colony of Frisians did occupy territory which is near Jutland, 
and which is sometimes included in the name “Jutland.” But, 
as I have tried to show above,' this “North Frisian” colony 
belongs to a period much later than that of the Finn-story. we 
have no reason whatever to suppose that the Frisians of the 
Finn story are the North Frisians of Sylt and the adjoining 
islands and mainland — the Frtswnes qui habitabant Juthlandie 1 . 

And when we have assumed, without evidence, that, at the 
period with which we are dealing, Frisians had occupied Jutish 
territory, we are then further asked to assume that, from this 
settlement in Jutish territory, such Frisians came to be called 
Jutes. Now this is an hypothesis per se conceivable, but very 
improbable. Throughout the whole Heroic Age, for a thousand 
years after the time of Tacitus, Germanic tribes were moving, 
and occupying the territory of other people During this period, 
how many instances can we find in which a tribe took the name 
of the people whose territory it occupied * Even where the 
name of the new home is adopted, the old tribal name is not 
adopted. For instance, the Bavarians occupied the territory of 
the Celtic Boii, but they did not call themselves Boil, but 
Bai(haim)varu, ‘Hhe dwellers m the land of the Bou” — a very 

1 Helmhold. 


C. B. 
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different thing. In the same way the Jutes who settled in the 
land of the Cantu did not call themselves Rente , but Cantware, 
“dwellers m Cantium ” Of course, where the old name of a 
country survives, it does often m the long run come to be applied 
to its new inhabitants, but this takes many ages It was not 
till a good thousand years after the English had conquered the 
land of the Britons, that Englishmen began to speak and think 
of themselves as “Britons.” In feudal or 18th century days all 
the subjects of the ruler of Britain, Prussia, Austria, may come 
to be called British, Prussians, Austrians But this is no argu- 
ment for the period with which we are dealing The assumption, 
then, that a body of Frisians, simply because they inhabited 
land which had once been inhabited by Jutes, should have 
called themselves Jutes, is so contrary to all we know of tribal 
nomenclature at this date, that one could only accept it if com- 
pelled by very definite evidence to do so And of such evidence 
there is no scrap 1 . Neither is there a scrap of evidence for the 
underlying hypothesis that any Frisians were settled at this date 
in Jutish territory 

And as if this were not hypothetical enough, a further hypo- 
thesis has then to be built upon it viz , that this name “ Jutes,” 
belonging to such of the Frisians as had settled in Jutish terri- 
tory, somehow became applicable to Frisians as a whole Now 
this might conceivably have happened, but only as a result of 
certain political events If the Jutish Frisians had become the 
governing element in Frisia, it would be conceivable But after 
all, we know something about Frisian history, and I do not 

1 I know of only one parallel for such assumed adoption of a name that also 
concerns the Jutes The Angles, says Bede, dwelt between the Saxons and 
Jutes the Jutes must, then, according to Bede, have dwelt north of the Angles, 
since the Saxons dwelt south But the people north of the Angles are now, 
and have been from early times, Scandinavian in speech, whilst the Jutes who 
settled Kent obviously were not The best way of harmonizing known lin- 
guistic facts with Bede’s statement is, then, to assume that Scandinavians 
settled in the old continental home of these Jutes and took over their name, 
whilst introducing the Scandinavian speech 

Now many scholars have regarded this as so forced and unlikely an explana- 
tion that they reject it, and refuse to believe that the Jutes who settled Kent 
can have dwelt north of the Angles, in spite of Bede’s statement If we are 
asked to reject the “Scandinavian- Jute” theory, as too unlikely on a prion 
grounds, although it is demanded by the express evidence of Bedfe, it is surely 
absurd to put forward a precisely similar theory in favour of “Frisian- Jutes” 
upon no evidence at all. 
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think we are at liberty to assume any such changes as would 
have enabled the Frisian people, as a whole, to be called Jutes. 
How is it that we never get any hint anywhere of this Jutish 
preponderance and Jutish ascendancy 2 

The argument that the “treachery of the Jutes” means the 
treachery of Finn, King of the Frisians, has, then, no support 
at all. 

One further argument there is, for attributing treason to 
Finn. 

It has been urged that in other stories a husband entraps 
and betrays the brother of his wife. But we are not justified 
m reading pieces of one story into another, unless we believe 
the two stories to be really connected The Signy of the VqI- 
sunga Saga has been quoted as a parallel to Hildeburh 1 . Signy 
leaves the home of her father Volsung and her brother Sigmund 
to wed King Siggeir Siggeir invites the kin of his wife to visit 
him, and then slays Volsung and all his sons, save Sigmund. 
But it is the difference of the slory, rather than its likeness, 
which is striking No hint is ever made of any possibility of 
reconciliation between Siggeir and the kin of the men he has 
slain. The feud admits of no atonement, and is continued to 
the utterance Siggeir’ s very wife helps her brother Sigmund 
to his revenge 

How different from the attitude of Sigmund and Signy is the 
willingness of Hengest to come to terms, and the merely passive 
and elegiac bearing of Hildeburh' These things do not suggest 
that we ought to read a King Siggeir treachery into the story 
of Finn 

Again, the fact that Atli entices the brother of his wife into 
his power, has been urged as a parallel But surely it is rather 
unfair to erect this into a kind of standard of conduct for the 
early Germanic brother-in-law, and to assume as a matter of 
course that, because Finn is Hneef’s brother-in-law, therefore he 
must have sought to betray him. The whole atmosphere of the 
Finn-Hneef story, with its attempted reconciliation, is as op- 
posed to that of Idle story of Atli as it is to the story of Siggeir. 

1 Koegel (164), Lawrence (382) 


18—2 
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The only epithet applied to Finn is ferhfi-freca, “valiant in 
soul.” Though freca is not necessarily a good word, and is 
applied to the dragon as well as to Beowulf, yet it denotes grim, 
fierce, almost reckless courage. It does not suggest a traitor 
who invites his foes to his house, and murders them by night. 

I interpret the lines, then, as meaning that the trouble arose 
from the Jutes, and, since the context shows that these Jutes 
were on Finn’s side, and against the Danes, we must hold them 
to be a body of Jutes in the service of Finn 1 . 

Section IX. Ethics op the Blood Feud 

But, as we have seen, it is objected that this interpretation 
of the situation, absolving Finn from any charge of treachery 
or aggression, does not “help matters 2 ” Or, as Prof Lawrence 
puts it, “the hurt to Danish pride [in entering the service of 
Finn] would be very little lessened by the assumption that some- 
one else [than Finn] started the quarrel.” 

These objections seem to me to be contrary to the whole 
spirit of the old heroic literature. 

I quite admit that there is a stage m primitive society when 
the act of slaying is everything, and the circumstances, or 
motives, do not count In the Levitical Law, it is taken for 
granted that, if a man innocently causes the death of another, 
as for instance if his axe break, and the axe-head accidentally 
kill his comrade, then the avenger of blood will seek to slay the 
homicide, just as much as if he had been guilty of treacherous 
murder. To meet such cases the Cities of Refuge are estab- 
lished, where the homicide may flee till his case can be investi- 
gated; but even though found innocent, the homicide may be 
at once slain by the avenger, should be step outside the City of 
Refuge And this “eye for eye” vengeance yields slowly, it 
took long to establish legally in our own country the distinction 
between murder and homicide 

1 BjOrkman (Eigennamen trn Beowulf, 23) interprets the Eotenae as Jutish 
subjects of Finn. Tms suggestion was made quite independently of anything 
I hid written, and confirms me m my belief that it is a reasonable interpreta- 
tion. 

* Ayres in J J£ 0 Ph. xn, 288 
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For “The thought of man” it was held “shall not be tried: 
as the devil himself knoweth not the thought of man.” Never- 
theless, even the Germanic wer-gild system permits consideration 
of circumstances: it often happens that no wer-gild is to be paid 
because the slam man has been unjust, or the aggressor 1 , or no 
wer-gild will be accepted because the slaying was under circum- 
stances making settlement impossible. 

Doubtless in Germanic barbarism there was once a Btage 
similar to that which must have preceded the establishment of 
the Cities of Dtefuge in Israel 2 ; but that stage had passed before 
the period with which we are dealing, in the Heroic Age the 
motive did count for a very great deal. Not but what there 
were still the literal people who msisted upon “an eye for an 
eye,” without looking at circumstances, and these people often 
had their way, but their view is seldom the one taken by the 
characters with whom the poet or the saga-man sympathises. 
These generally hold a more moderate creed. One may almost 
say that the leading motive in heroic literature is precisely this 
difference of opinion between the people who hold that under 
any circumstances it is shameful to come to an agreement with 
the bana of one’s lord or friend or kinsman, and the people who 
are willing under certain circumstances to come to such an 
agreement. 

It happens not infrequently that after some battle m which 
a great chief has been killed, his retainers are offered quarter, 
and accept it, but I do not remember any instance of their 
doing this if, instead of an open battle, it is a case of a trea- 
cherous attack. The two most famous downfalls of Northern 
princes afford typical examples after the battle of Svold, 
Kolbjorn Stallari accepts quarter from Eric, the chivalrous bani 
of his lord Olaf 3 , but Rolfs men refuse quarter after the trea- 
cherous murder of their lord by Hiarwarus 4 . 

'eg Ngale Saga, cap 144 Laxdtcla Saga, cap 51 

* Of course a primitive stage oan be conceived at whioh homicide is regarded 
as worse than murder Your brother shoots A intentionally he must therefore 
have had good reasons, and you fraternally support him. But you may feel 
legitimate annoyance if he aims at a stag, and shooting A by mere misadventure, 
involves you in a blood-feud 

* Hexmtbnngla, <Jl Tryggv K 111; 8aga Olafs Tryggvaeonar, K 70 {Fom- 
manna Sggur, 1835, x ) 

* Saxo Grammatious (ed. Holder, p 67). 
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That men, after a fair fight, could take quarter from, or give 
it to, those who had slain their lord or closest kinsman, is shown 
by abundant references m the sagas and histones. For instance, 
when Eric, after the fight with the Jomsvikmgs, offers quarter 
to his prisoners, that quarter is accepted, even though their 
leaders, their nearest kin, and their friends have been slam. 
The first to receive quarter is young Sigurd, whose father Bui 
has just been killed yet the writer obviously does not the less 
sympathize with Sigurd, or with the other Jomsviking sur- 
vivors, and feels the action to be generous on tht part of Eric, 
and in no wise base on the part of the Jomsvikings 1 . But this 
is natural, because the Jomsvikmgs have just been defeated by 
Eric in fair fight. It would be impossible, if Eric were repre- 
sented as a traitor, slaying the Jomsvikmgs by a treacherous 
attack, whilst they were his guests. Is it to be supposed that 
Sigurd, under such circumstances, would have taken quarter 
from the slayer of Bui his father? 

In the Laxdasla Saga, OlaJ: the Peacock, in exacting ven- 
geance for the slaying of his son Kjartan, shows no leniency 
towards the sons of Osvif, on whom the moral responsibility 
rests But he accepts compensation in money from Bolh, who 
had been drawn into the feud against his will. Yet Bolh was 
the actual slayer of Kjartan, and he had taken the responsi- 
bility as such 2 . And Olaf is not held to have lowered himself 
by accepting a money payment as atonement from the slayer 
of his son — on the contrary “he was considered to have grown 
in reputation” from having thus spared Bolh. But after Olaffs 
death, the feud bursts out again, and revenge in the end falls 
heavily upon Bolh 3 , as it does upon Finn. 

On this question a fairly uniform standard of feeling will be 
found from the sixth century to the thirteenth. That it does 
make all the difference in composing a feud, whether the slaying 
from which the feud arises was treacherous or not, can be 
abundantly proved from many documents, from Paul the 
Deacon, and possibly earlier, to the Icelandic Sagas Such 
composition of feuds may or may not be lasting; it may or may 

1 B exmsltnngla, Ol Tryggv. K 4] ' 

* list i vlgi a hendr sir Laxdeda Saga, cap 49. 

* Cap 55. 
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not expose to taunt those who make it, but the questions which 
arise are precisely these: Who started the quarrel* Was the 
slaying fair or treacherous* Upon the answer depends the 
possibility of atonement. There may be some insult and hurt 
to a man’s pride in accepting atonement, even m cases where 
the other side has much to say for itself. But if the slaying 
has been fair, composition is felt to be possible, though not 
without danger of the feud breaking out afresh. 

Prof. Lawrence has suggested that perhaps, in £he original 
version of tlfe Fvnnsburg story, the Danes were reduced to 
greater straits than is represented to be the case in the extant 
Beowulf Episode. He thinks that it is “almost incomprehen- 
sible” that Hengest should make terms with Finn, if he had 
really reduced Firm and his thegns to such a degree of helpless- 
ness as the words of the Episode state. It seems to me that the 
matter depends much more upon the treachery or the honesty 
of Finn. If Finn was guilty of treachery and slaughter of his 
guests, then it is “unintelligible” that Hengest should spare 
him but if Finn was really a respectable character, then the 
fact that Hengest was making headway against him is rather 
a reason why Hengest should be moderate, than otherwise To 
quote the Laxdasla Saga again 1 though Olaf the Peacock lets 
ofi Bolli, the bam of his son Kjartan, with a money payment, 
he makes it clear that he is master of the situation, before he 
shows this mercy. Paradoxical as it sounds, it was often easier 
for a man to show moderation in pursuing a blood feud, just 
because he was in a strong position It is so again m the Saga 
of Thorstem the White But the adversary must be one who 
deserves to be treated with moderation. 

Of course it is quite possible that Prof. Lawrence is right, 
and that in some earlier and more correct version the Danes 
may have been represented as so outnumbered by the Frisians 
that they had no choice except to surrender to Finn, and enter 
his service, or else to be destroyed But, whether this be so 
or no, all parallel incidents m the old literature show that their 
choice between these evil alternatives wall depend upon whether 
Finn, the bana 8f their lord, slew that lord by deliberate and 
premeditated treachery whilst he was his guest, or whether he 
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was embroiled with him through the fault of others, under 
circumstances which were perfectly honourable. If the latter 
is the case, then Hneef’s men might accept quarter. Their posi- 
tion is comparable with that of Ulugi at the end of the Grettis 
Saga 1 . Illugi is a prisoner in the hands of the slayers of Grettir, 
and he charges them with having overcome Grettir, when 
already on the point of death from a mortifying wound, which 
they had inflicted on him by sorcery and enchantment. The 
slayers propose to Illugi terms parallel to those made to the 
retainers of Hnsef “I will give thee thy life,” says their leader, 
“if thou wilt swear to us an oath not to take vengeance on any 
of those who have been in this business ” 

Now, note the answer of Illugi “That might have seemed 
to me a matter to be discussed, if Grettir had been able to 
defend himself, and if ye had overcome him with valour and 
courage, but now it is not to be looked for that I will save my 
life by being such a coward as art thou In a word, no man 
shall be more harmful to thee than I, if I live, for never can I 
forget how it was that ye have vanquished Grettir. Much rather, 
then, do I choose to die ” 

Now of course it would have been an “insult and hurt” to 
the pride of Illugi, or of any other decent eleventh century Ice- 
lander, to have been compelled to swear an oath not to avenge 
his brother, even though that brother had been slam in the 
most chivalrous way possible , and it would doubtless have been 
a hard matter, even in such a case, for Illugi to have kept his 
oath, had he sworn it. But the treachery of the opponents 
puts an oath out of the question, just as it must have done in 
the case of the followers of King Cynewulf 8 or of Rolf Kraki, 
and as it must have done in the case of the followers of Hnsef, 
had the slaying of Hnsef been a premeditated act of treachery 
on the part of Finn. 

In the Njdls Saga, Flosi has to take up the feud for the 
slain Hauskuld. Flosi is a moderate and reasonable man, so 
the first thing he does is to enquire into the circumstances under 
which Hauskuld was slain Flosi finds that the circumstances, 
and the outrageous conduct of the slayers, gitfe him no choice 
i Up. 85. 


• Anglo-Saxon Chromcle, anno 755. 
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but to prosecute the feud. So in the end he bums Njal’s hall, 
and in it the child of Kari. 

Now to have burned a man’s child to death might well seem 
a deed impossible of atonement. Yet in the end Flosi and Kari 
are reconciled by a full atonement, the father of the slain child 
actually talcing the first step \ And all this is possible because 
Flosi and Kari recognise that each has been trying to play his 
part with justice and fairness, and that each is dragged into 
the feud through the fault of others. When Flosi Has said of 
his enemy, “ i would that I were altogether such a man as 
Kan is,” we feel that reconciliation is in sight. 

Very similar is the reconciliation between Alboin and Thun- 
sind in Longobard story, but with this difference, that here it 
is Alboin who seeks reconciliation by going to the hall of the 
man whose son he has slain, thus reversing the parts of Flosi 
and Kan, and reconciliation is possible — just barely possible. 

Again, when Bothvar comes to the hall of Rolf, and slays 
one of Rolf’s retainers, the other retainers naturally claim full 
vengeance. Rolf insists upon investigating the circumstances. 
When he learns that it was his own man who gave the provo- 
cation, he comes to terms with the slayer 

Of course it was a difficult matter, and one involving a 
sacrifice of their pride, for the retainers of Hnuef to come to any 
composition with the bana of their lord ; but it is not unthinkable, 
rf the quarrel was started by Finn’s subordinates without his 
consent, and if Finn himself fought fair But had the slaying 
been an act of premeditated treachery on the part of Finn, the 
atonement would, I submit, have been not only difficult but 
impossible. If the retainers of Hnsef had had such success as 
our poem implies, then their action under such circumstances 
is, as Lawrence says, “almost incomprehensible ” If they did 
it under compulsion, and fear of death, then their action would 
be contrary to all the ties of Germanic honour, and would 
entirely deprive them of any sympathy the audience might 
otherwise have felt for them. Yet it is quite obvious that 
the retamers of Hnsaf are precisely the people with whom the 
audience is expected to sympathise 2 . 

1 Njdlt Saga, oa,p 158. 


* Fragment, 11. 40-1. 
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In any case, the feud was likely enough to break out again, 
as it did in the case of Albom and Thurismd, and equally m 
that of Hrothgar and Ingeld. 

Indeed, the different versions of the story of the feud be- 
tween the house of Hrothgar and the house of Froda are very 
much to the point. 

Much the oldest version — probably m its main lines quite 
historical — is the story as given m Beowulf. Froda has been 
slain by the Danes in pitched battle Subsequently Hrothgar, 
upon whom, as King of the Danes, the responsibility for meeting 
the feud has devolved, tries to stave it off by wedding his 
daughter Freawaru to Ingeld, son of Froda. The sympathy of 
the poet is obviously with the luckless pair, Ingeld and Freawaru, 
involved as they are in ancient hatreds which are not of their 
making For it is foreseen how some old warrior, who cannot 
forget his loyalty to his former king, will stir up the feud afresh. 

But Saxo Grammaticus tells the story differently Froda 
(Frotho) is treacherously invited to a banquet, and then slain. 
By this treachery the whole atmosphere of the story is changed. 
Ingeld (Ingellus) marries the daughter of his father’s slayer, and, 
for this, the old version reproduced by Saxo showers upon him 
literally scores of phrases of scorn and contempt The whole 
interest of the story now centres not m the recreant Ingeld or 
his wife of treacherous race, but in the old warrior Starkad, 
whose spirit and eloquence is such that he can bring Ingeld to 
a sense of his “vast sin 1 ,” can burst the bonds of his iniquity, 
and at last compel him to take vengeance for his father 

In the Saga of Rolf Kraki the story of Froda is still further 
changed. It is a tale not only of treachery but also of slaying 
of kin Consequently the idea of any kind of atonement, how- 
ever temporary, has become impossible, there is no hint of it 

Now the whole atmosphere of the Hengest-story m Beowulf 
is parallel to that of the Beowulf version of the Ingeld-story: 
agreement is possible, though it does not prove to be permanent. 
There is room for much hesitation in the minds of Hengest and 
of Ingeld they remain the heroes of the story. But if Finn 
had, as is usually supposed, invited Hnrof to his fort and then 
1 p 213 (ed Holder) 
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deliberately slain him by treachery, the whole atmosphere would 
have been different. Hengest could not then be the hero, but 
the foil the example of a man whose spirit fails at the crisis, 
who does the utterly disgraceful thing, and enters the service 
of his lord’s treacherous foe. The hero of the story would be 
some other character — possibly the young Hunlafing, who, loyal 
in spite of the treachery and cowardice of his leader Hengest, 
yet, remaining steadfast of soul, is able in the end to infuse his 
own courage into the heart of the recreant HengeSt, and to 
inspire all the* perjured Danish thegns to their final and tri- 
umphant revenge on Finn 

But that is not how the story is presented 

Section X. An Attempt at Reconstruction 

The theory, then, which seems to fit in best with what we 
know of the historic conditions at the time when the story arose, 
and which fits in best with such details of the story as we have, 
is this 

Finn, King of Frisia, has a stronghold, Finnsburg, outside 
the hmits of Frisia proper. There several clans and chieftains 
are assembled 1 Hnsef, Finn’s brother-in-law, prince of the 
Hocings, the Eotens, and Sigeferth, prince of the Secgan; 
whether Sigeferth has his retinue with him or no is not clear. 

But the treachery of the Eotens causes trouble they have 
some old feud with Hnsef and his Danes, and attack them by 
surprise in their hall There is no proof that Finn has any 
share in this treason It is therefore quite natural that in the 
Episode — although the treachery of the Eotens is censured — 
Finn is never blamed, and that in the Fragment , Finn has ap- 
parently no share m the attack on the hall, at any rate during 
those first five days to which the account in the Fragment is 
hmited. 

The attack is led by Garulf (Fragment, 1. 20), presumably 
the prince of the Eotens and some friend or kinsman is urging 
Garulf not to hazard so precious a life m the first attack. And 

1 Finn may peAaps be holding a meeting of chieftains For similar 
meetings of ohieftams, compare Syria J>dttr, cap 4, Laxdsela Saga, oap. 12, 
Skdldskaparm.il, oap. 47 (50) 
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here, too, the situation now becomes clearer: if Garulf is the 
chief of the attacking people, we can understand one of his 
kinsmen or friends expostulating thus: but if he is merely one 
of a number of subordinates despatched by Finn to attack the 
hall, the position would not be so easily understood. 

Garulf, however, does not heed the warning, and falls, “first 
of all the dwellers in that land.” The Fragment breaks off, but 
the fight goes on we can imagine that matters must have pro- 
ceeded milch as m the great attack upon the hall in the Nibel- 
ungen lied 1 . One man after another would be drfcwn in, by the 
duty of revenge, and Finn’s own men would wake to find a 
battle m progress “The sudden bale (fser) came upon them ” 
Finn’s son joins in the attack, perhaps in order to avenge some 
young comrade in arms, and is slain, possibly by Hneef Then 
Finn has to intervene, and Hnsef in turn is slain, possibly, 
though not certainly, by Finn himself But Hengest, the thegn 
of Hnasf, puts up so stout a defence, that Finn is unable to take 
a full vengeance upon all the Danes He offers them terms. 
What are Hengest and the thegns to do? 

Finn has slain their lord But they are Finn’s guests, and 
they have slain Finn’s son in his own house Finn himself is, 
I take it, blameless It is here that the tragic tension comes in 
We can understand how, even if Hengest had Finn in his power, 
he might well have stayed his hand. So peace is made, and 
all is to be forgotten solemn oaths are sworn And Finn keeps 
his promise honestly. He resumes his position of host, making 
no distinction between Eotens, Frisians and Danes, who are all, 
for the time at least, his followers 

I think we have here a rational explanation of the action of 
Hengest and the other thegns of Hnaef, m following the slayer 
of their lord 

The situation resembles that which takes place when Alboin 
seeks hospitality in the hall of the man whose son he has slain, 
or when Ingeld is reconciled to Hrothgar. Very similar, too, 

1 There is assuredly a considerable likeness between the Finn story and the 
Nibelungen story this has been noted often enough It is more open to dispute 
whether the likeness is so great as to justify us m believing that the Nibelungen 
story is copied from the Finn story, and may therefore lafely be used as an 
indication how gaps in our existing versions of that story may be filled. See 
Boer in ZfdA. xlvh, 125 etc 
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is the temporary reconciliation often brought about in an Ice- 
landic feud by the feeling that the other side has something to 
say for itself, and that both have suffered grievously The 
death of Finn’s son is a set off against the death of Hnsef 1 . 
But, as in the case of Alboin and of Ingeld, or of many an 
Icelandic Saga, the passion for revenge is too deep to be laid 
to rest permanently. This is what makes the figure of Hengest 
tragic, like the figure of Ingeld both have phghted their word, 
but neither can keep it. » 

The assembly breaks up. Finn and his men go back to 
Friesland, and Hengest accompanies them of the other Danish 
survivors nothing is said for the moment whatever longings 
they may have had for revenge, the poet concentrates all for 
the moment in the figure of Hengest 

Hengest spends the winter with Finn, but he cannot quiet 
his conscience and in the end, he accepts the gift of a sword 
from a young Danish prance Hunlafing, who is planning revenge. 
The uncles of Hunlafing, Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf], had been 
in the hall when it was attacked, and had survived It is 
possible that the young prince’s father, Hunlaf, was slain then, 
and that his son is therefore recognised as having the nominal 
leadership in the operations of vengeance 2 * * * * * . Hengest, by ac- 
cepting the sword, promises his services m the work of revenge, 
and makes a great slaughter of the treacherous Eotens Per- 
haps he so far respects his oath that he leaves the simultaneous 
attack upon Finn to Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf] Here we should 
have an explanation of swylce “in like wise 8 ”, and also an 
explanation of the omission of Hengest’s name from the final 
act, the slaying of Finn himself. Hengest made the Eotens 

1 The faot that both sides have suffered about equally facilitates a settle- 

ment m the Teutonic feud, just as it does among the Afndis or the Albanians 

at the present day 

a The situation would then be parallel to that m Laxdsela Saga , cap 60-5, 

where the boy Thorleik, aged fifteen, is nominally in command of the expedition 
which avengeB his father Bolli, but is only able to accomplish his revenge by 
enlisting the great wamor Thorgds, who is the real leader of the raid 

’ Bugge (P B B xil, 36) interpreted this swylce as meaning that sword-bale 

came upon Bum m like manner as it had previously come upon Hnsef But 

this is to make swylce in 1 1146 refer baok to the death of Hnsef mentioned 
(72 lines previously!, m 1. 1074 Moller ( Vollcsepos, 67) tries to explain swylce 
by supposing the passage it introduces to be a fragment detached from its 
context. 
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feel the sharpness of his sword: and in like wise Guthlaf and 
Oslaf conducted their part of the campaign. Of course this is 
only a guess, but it is very much m the manner of the Heroic 
Age to get out of a difficulty by respecting the letter of an oath 
whilst breaking its spirit — just as Hogni and Gunnar arrange 
that the actual slaying of Sigurd shall be done by Guttonn, who 
had not personally sworn the oath, as they had 

Section XI. Gefwulf, Prince of the Jutes 

Conclusive external evidence in favour of the view just put 
forward we can hardly hope for for this reason, amongst others, 
that the names of the actors m the Finn tragedy are corrupted 
and obscured in the different versions Hnsef and Hengest are 
too well known to be altered but most of the other names men- 
tioned m the Fragment do not agree with the forms given in 
other documents Sigeferth is the Sasferth of Widsith the 
Ordlaf (correct) of the Fragment is the Oslaf of the Episode 
The first Guthlaf is confirmed by the Guthlaf of the Episode * 
the other names, the second Guthlaf, Eaha and Guthere, we 
cannot control from other sources but they have all, on various 
grounds, been suspected. 

Tribal names are equally varied Sigeferth’s people, the 
Secgan, are called Sycgan in Widsilh. And he would be a bold 
man who would deny (what almost all students of the subject 
hold) that Eolena, Eotenum in the Episode is yet another scribal 
error the copyist had before him the Anglian form, eotna, 
eotnum, and miswrote eotena, eotenum, when he should have 
written the West-Saxon equivalent of the tribal name, Ytena, 
Ytum — the name we get in WidsUh 

Ytum [weold] Gefwulf 
Fin Folcwaldmg Fresna cynne 

But in Widsith names of heroes and tribes are grouped together 
(often, but not invariably) according as they are related in story. 
Consequently Gefwulf is probably (not certainly) a hero of 
the Finn story What part does he play* If, as I have been 
trying to show, the Jutes are the aggressors, then, as their 
chief, Gefwulf would probably be the leader of.the attack upon 
the hall. 
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This part, in the Fragment, is played by Garulf. 

Now Garulf is not Gefwulf, and I am not going to pretend 
that it is. But Garulf is very near Gefumlf. and (what is im- 
portant) more so in Old English script than in modern script 1 
It stands to Gefwulf in exactly the same relation as Heregdr 
to Heorogar or SigeferS to Sseferft or Ordldf to Osldf. that is to 
say the initial letter and the second element are identical. 
And no serious stifdent, I think, doubts that Heregdr and 
Heorogar, or 8 '^efertS and SaefertS, or Ordldf and Osldf are merely 
corruptions of one name. And if it be admitted to be probable 
that Gefwulf is miswritten for Garulf, then the theory that 
Garulf was prince of the Jutes, and the original assailant of 
Hnaef, in addition to being the only theory which satisfactorily 
explains the internal evidence of the Fragment and the Episode, 
has also powerful external support 

Section XII. Conclusion 

• 

But, apart from any such confirmation, I think that the 
theory offers an explanation of the known facts of the case, and 
that it is the only theory yet put forward which does. It 
enables us to solve many minor difficulties that hardly otherwise 
admit of solution But, above all, it gives a tragic interest to 
the story by making the actions of the two main characters, 
Finn and Hengest, intelligible and human they are both great 
chiefs, placed by circumstances in a cruel position Finn is no 
longer a treacherous host, plotting the murder of his guests, 
without even having the courage personally to superintend the 
dirty work and Hengest is not guilty of the shameful act of 
entering the service of a king who had slain his lord by treachery 
when a guest. The tale of Fmnsburg becomes one of tragic 
misfortune besetting great heroes — a tale of the same type as 
the stories of Thurismd or Ingeld, of Sigurd or Theodnc 

1 f, r, s, >, w, p (FPrfrpp), all letters involving a long down stroke, are 
constantly confused For examples, see above, p 245, and of e g Beowulf, 

I 28 82 ( fergendra tor wergendra). Grist, 12 ( crmstga tor crmftga), Phoenix, 15 
(fnseftior fnast). Riddles in (rv), 18 (fryran for fyuian), xl (xli), 03 (pyrre for 
pyrse), xxn (xim), 4 (speop for speow), II (west for lvii (win), 3 (rope 
for rife or rdwe), etc 
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FRISIA IN THE HEROIC AGE 

It is now generally recognised that loose confederacies of tribes were,, 
at the period with which we are dealing, very common. Lawrence says 
this expressly “The actors m this drama are members of two North Sea 
tribes, or rather groups of tnbes 1 ”, and again*: “At the tune when the 
present poem was put into shape, we surely have to assume for the Danes 
and Frisians, not compact and unified political units, but groups of tribes 
held somewhat loosely together, and sometimes known by tribal names ” 
This seems to me a quite aocurate view of the political situation m the 
later Heroic Age. The independent tnbes, as thsy existed at the time of 
Tacitus, tended to coalesce, and from such coalition the nations of modern 
Europe are gradually evolved In the seventh and eight® centuries a great 
king of Northumbria or Frisia is likely to be king, not of one only, but of many 
allied tnbes I cannot therefore quite understand why Borne scholars reject 
so immediately the idea that the Eotens are not necessanly Frisians, but 
rather a tnbe in alliance with the Fnsians For if, as they admit, we are 
dealing not with two compact units, but with two groups of tnbes, why 
must we assume, as earlier scholars have done, that Eotenas must be 
synonymous cither with Frisians or Danes? That assumption is based 
upon the belief that we are dealing with two compact units It has no 
other foundation I can quite understand Kemble and EttmuEer jumping 
at the conclusion that the Eotens must be identical with the one side or 
the other But once we have recognised that confederacies of tnbes, 
rather than individual tribes, are to be expected m the period with which 
we are dealing, then surely no such assumption should be made 

I think we shall be helped if we try to get some clear idea of the nation- 
alities concerned in the struggle For to judge by the analogy of other 
contemporary Germanic stones, there probably is some historic basis for 
the Finnslmrg story and even if the fight is purely fictitious, and if Finn 
Folcwalding never existed, still the Old English poets would represent the 
fictitious Frisian king in the light of what they knew of contemporary kings 
Now the Frisians were no insignificant tribe They were a power, con- 
trolling the coasts of what was then called the "Frisian Sea 8 ” Commerce 
was m Frisian hands Archaeological evidence pomts to a lively trade 
between the Frisian districts and the coast of Norway 4 From about the 
sixth century, when “Dorostates of the Fnsians” is mentioned by the 
Geographer of Ravenna (or the source from which he drew) in a manner 
which shows it to have been known even m Italy as a place of peculiar 
1 p 392 < p 431 

* Aeimitu Interpretatus, ed Mommsen (Chronica Minora, in, 179, m Mon. 
Germ Hist ) 

* “ De norske oldsager synes at vidne om, at temmelig hvhge handelsfor- 
bindelser l den seldre jemalder har fundet sted mellem Norge og de sydhge 
Nordaekyster.” Undiet, Fra Nor get selire Jcrnalder in the Aarb0ger for Nor disk 
Oldkyndighed og Histone, 1880, 89-184, esp p 173 See also Chadwick, Ortwin, 
93 I am indebted to Chadwick’s note for this reference to Undset 
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importance’, to the ninth century, when it was destroyed by repeated 
attacks of the Vikings, the Frisian port of Dorestad 8 was one of the greatest 
trade centres of Northern Europe 8 . By the year 700 the Frisian power 
had suffered severely from the constant blows dealt to it by the Frankish 
Mayors of the Palace. Yet evidence seems to show that even at that date 
the Frisian king ruled all the coast which intervened between the borders 
of the Franks on the one side and of the Danes on the other 1 * * 4 . When a 
zealous missionary demonstrated the powerlessness of the heathen gods by 
baptizing three converts in the sacred spring of Fosetisland, he was earned 
before the King of Fnsia for judgement 5 * * 8 

At a later date the “Danes ’ became the controlling power in the North 
Sea, but in the ceAtunes before the Viking raids began, the Frisians appear 
to have had it all their own way 

Finn, son of Folcwald, found his way into some English genealogies 8 
just as the Roman Emperor did into others This also seems to point to 
the Frisian power having made an impression on the nations around. 

We should expect all this to be reflected in the story of the great 
Frisian king How then would a seventh or eighth century Englishman re- 
gard Finn and his father Folcw alda ? Probably as paramount chiefs, holding 
authority over the tribes of the South and East coast of the North Sea, 
similar to that which, for example, a Northumbrian king held over the 
tribes settled along the British coast * Indeed, the whole story of the 
Northumbrian kings, as given in Bede, deserves comparison the relation 
with the subordinate tribes, the alliances, the feuds, the attempted as- 
sassinations, the loyalty of the thegns — this is the atmosphere amid which 
the Finn story grew up m England, and if wc want to understand the story 
we must begin by getting this point of view 

But, if this be a correct estimate of tribal conditions at the time the 
Fmnsburg story took form, »e no longer need far-fetched explanations to 
account for Fmnsburg not being in Friesland It is natural that it should 
not be, just as natural as that the contemporary Eadwmesburg should be 
outside the ancient limits of Deira Nor do we need any far-fetched 
explanations why the Frisians should be called Boterms. That the King 
of Frisia should have had Jutes under his rule is likely enough And this 
is all that the words of the Episode demand 

1 Ravennatis anonymi cosmographia, ed Finder et Parthey, Berohm, 1860, 
pp 27,28 (§r, 11) 

* The modem Wijk bij Duurstede, not far from Utrecht, on the Lower 
Rhino 

8 An aocount of the numerous coins found among the rums of the old t on n 
will be found in the Forschungen zur deutechen Oeschichte, iv (1864), pp. 301-303 
They testify to its commercial importance 

4 So Adam of Bremen, following Alcuin Concerning “Heihgland” Adam 

says “ Hanc m vita Saneti Willebrordi Fosetisland appellan discimus, quae sita 
est m conSnio Danorflm et Fresonum ” Adam of Bremen m Pertz, Scnptores , 

vn, 1846, p 369. 

* Alcum’s Life of Willtbrord in Migne (1861)— Alomm Opera, vol. n, 699-702 

8 See above, pp. 19^-200 
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PART IY 

APPENDIX 

A. A POSTSCRIPT ON MYTHOLOGY IN BEOWULF 

(1) Beowulf the Scyldmg and Beoivulf son of Ecgtheow 

It is now ten years since Prof Lawrence attacked the mytho- 
logical theories which, from the time when they were first 
enunciated by Kemble and elaborated by Mullenhoff, had 
wielded an authority over Beowulf scholars which was only 
very rarely disputed 1 

Whilst in the main I agree with Prof. Lawrence, I believe 
that there is an element of truth in the theories of Kemble 
It would, indeed, be both astonishing and humiliating if we 
found that a view, accepted for three-quarters of a century by 
almost every student, had no foundation What is really re- 
markable is, not that Kemble should have carried his mytho- 
logical theory too far, but that, with the limited information 
at his disposal, he at once saw certain aspects of the truth so 
clearly 

The mythological theories involve three propositions: 

(a) That some, or all, of the supernatural stories told of 
Beowulf the Geat, son of Ecgtheow (especially the Grendel- 
struggle and the dragon-struggle), were originally told of Beowulf 
the Dane, son of Scyld, who can be identified with the Beow or 
Beaw 2 of the genealogies 

1 It had been disputed by Skeat, Earle, Boer, and others, but never with 
such strong reasons 

a I use below the form “Beow," which I believe to be the correct one 
“Beaw” is the form m the Anglo Saxon Chronicle But as the name of Sceldwa, 
Beaw's father, is there given m a form which is not West-Saxon ( sceld , not 
sc idd or scyld), it may well be that “Beaw” is also the Anglian dialect form, if 
it be not indeed a mere error and this is confirmed by Beo (Ethelwerd), Beowtus 
(William of Malmesbury), Boennus (for Beomnus Chronicle Roll), perhaps too 
by Bemoa (Charter of 961) and Beam (MS Cott Ttb. B IV) For the significance 
of this last, see pp 303-4, below, and Bjorkman in Engl. Stud lii, 171, Anglia , 
BexblaU, xxx, 23 
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(b) That this Beow was an ancient “god of agriculture and 
fertility.” 

(c) That therefore we can allegorize Grendel and the dragon 
into culture-myths connected with the “god Beow ” 

Now (c) would not necessarily follow, even granting (a) 
and (b) , for though a hero of story be an ancient god, many of 
his most popular adventures may be later accretion However, 
these two propositions (a) and (b) would, together, establish a 
very strong probability that the Grendel-story and the dragon- 
story were ancient culture-myths, and would entitle to a 
sympathetic hearing those who had such an interpretation of 
them to offer 

That Beow is an ancient “god of agriculture and fertility,” 
I believe to be substantially true We shall see that a great 
deal of evidence, unknown to Kemble and Mullenhoff, is now 
forthcoming to show that there was an ancient belief in a corn- 
spint Beow. and this Beow, whom we find in the genealogies as 
son of Scyld or Sceldwa and descendant of Sceaf, is pretty 
obviously identical with Beowulf, son of Scyld Scefing, in the 
Prologue of Beowulf 

So far as the Prologue is concerned, there is, then, almost 
certainly a remote mythological background But before we 
can claim that this background extends to the supernatural 
adventures attributed to Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, we must 
prove our proposition (a) that these adventures were once told, 
not of Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, but of Beowulf or Beow, son 
of Scyld 

When it was first suggested, at the very beginning of 
Beomilf -criticism , that Beowulf was identical with the Beow 
of the genealogies, it had not been realized that there were in 
the poem two persons named Beowulf and thus an anonymous 
scholar in the Monthly Review of 1816 1 , not knowing that 
Beowulf the slayer of Grendel is (at any rate in the poem as it 
stands) distinct from Beowulf, son of Scyld, connected both with 
Beow, son of Scyld, so initiating a theory which, for almost & 
century, was accepted as ascertained fact. 

1 Vol lxxxi, p 517. 
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Kemble’s identification was probably made independently 
of the work of this early scholar. Unlike him, Kemble, of course, 
realized that in our poem Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld, is 
a person distinct from, is in fact not related to, Beowulf sod of 
Ecgtheow. But he deliberately identified the two. he thought 
that two distinct traditions concerning the same hero had been 
amalgamated, m one of these traditions Beowulf may have been 
represented as son of Scyld, m the other as son of Ecgtheow, 
precisely as the hero Gunnar or Gunter is in one tradition son 
of Gifica (Giulfi), in another son of Dankrat 

Of course such duplication as Kemble assumed is conceivable 
Kemble might have instanced the way in which one and the 
same hero reappears in the pages of Saxo Grammaticus, with 
somewhat different parentage or surroundings, as if he were a 
quite different person The Lives of the Two Ojfas present 
another parallel the adventures of the elder Offa have been 
transferred to the younger, so that, along with much that is 
historical or semi-historical, we have much in the Life of Offa II 
that is simply borrowed from the story of Offa I In the same 
way it is conceivable that reminiscences of the mythical ad- 
ventures of the elder Beowulf (Beow) might have been mingled 
with the history of the acts of the younger Beowulf, king of 
the Geatas A guarantee of the intrinsic reasonableness of this 
theory lies in the fact that recently it has been put forward 
again by Dr Henry Bradley But it is not enough that a 
theory should be conceivable, and be supported by great 
names. I cannot see that there is any positive evidence for it 
at all 

The arguments produced by Kemble are not such as to 
carry conviction at the present day The fact that Beowulf 
the Geat, son of Ecgtheow, “is represented throughout as a 
protecting and redeeming being” does not necessarily mean 
that we must look for some god or demigod of the old mythology 
— Frey or Sceaf or Beow — with whom we can identify him. 
This characteristic is strongly present in many Old English 
monarchs and magnates of historic, Christian, times Oswald 
or Alfred or Byrhtnoth Indeed, it might with much plausi- 
bility be argued that we are to see m this “protecting” character 
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of the hero evidence of Christian rather than of heathen in- 
fluence 1 * * * * . 

Nor can we argue anything from the absence of any histono 
record of a king Beowulf of the Geatas; our records are too 
scanty to admit of argument from silence and were such argu- 
ment valid, it would only prove Beowulf fictitious, not mytho- 
logical — no more necessarily an ancient god than Tom Jones 

or Mr Pickwick. 

. 

There remains the argument of Dr Bradley. * He points out 
that 


“The poem is divided into numbered sections, the length of which 
was probably determined by the size of the pieces of parchment of 
which an earlier exemplar consisted Now the first fifty-two lines, 
which are concerned with Scyld and his son Beowulf, Btand outside 
this numbering It may reasonably be inferred that there once existed 
a written text of the poem that did not include these lines Their 
substance, however, is clearly ancient Many difficulties will be 
obviated if we may suppose that this passage is the beginning of a 
different poem, the hero of which was not Beowulf the son of Ecgtheow, 
but his Danish namesake 8 .” ' 

In this Bradley sees support for the view that “ there were 
circulated in England two rival poetic versions of the story of 
the encounters with supernatural beings, the one referring them 
to Beowulf the Dane” [of this the Prologue to our extant 
poem would be the only surviving portion, whilst] “the other 
(represented by the existing poem) attached them to the legend 
of the son of Ecgtheow ” 

But surely many objections have to be met. Firstly, as 
Dr Bradley admits, the mention of Beowulf the Dane is not 
confined to the Prologue, this earlier Beowulf “is mentioned 
at the beginning of the first numbered section” and conse- 
quently Dr Bradley has to suppose that “the opening lines of 
this section have undergone alteration m order to bring them 
into connection with the prefixed matter.” And why should we 
assume that the “passus” of Beowulf correspond to pieces of 

1 It ho* indeed been so argued by Brandi “Beowulf ist nur der Erlbger 

semes Volkes und dankt es schhesslich dem Himmel, m emer an den Heiland 

gemahnenden Weise, dass er die Semen urn den Preis dSs eigenen Lebens mit 

Sohatzen begfucken konnte ” Paula Ordr (2), n, I 1002. 

1 Encyclopaedia Bntaniuca, 11th edit , nr, 760-1. 
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parchment of various sizes of which an earlier exemplar con- 
sisted* These “passus” vary in length from 43 lines to 142, 
a disproportion by no means extraordinary for the sections of 
one and the same poem, but very awkward for the pages of one 
and the same book, however roughly constructed One of the 
“passus” is just twice the average length, and 30 lines longer 
than the one which comes next to it in size Ought we to 
assume that an artificer would have made his book clumsy by 
putting m this one disproportionate page, when, bf cutting it 
in two, he cottld have got two pages of just about the size he 
wanted* Besides, the different “passus” do not seem to me 
to show signs of having been caused by such mechanical reasons 
as the dimensions of the parchment upon which they were 
written. On the contrary, the 42 places where sections begin 
and end almost all come where a reader might reasonably be 
expected to pause 16 at the beginning or end of a speech: 
18 others at a point wheie the narrative is resumed after some 
digression or general remark Only eight remain, and even 
with these, there is generally some pause m the narrative at the 
point indicated In only two instances does a “ passus ” end at 
a flagrantly inappropriate spot , in one of these there is Btrong 
reason to suppose that the scribe may have caused the trouble 
by beginning with a capital where he had no business to have 
done so 1 . Generally, there seems to be some principle governing 
the division of chapter from chapter, even though this be not 
made as a modern would have made it But, if so, is there 
anything extraordinary in the first chapter, which deals with 
events three generations earlier than those of the body of the 
poem, being allowed to stand outside the numbering, as a kind 
of prologue* 

The idea of a preface or prologue was quite familiar m Old 
English times The oldest mss 8 of Bede’s History have, at the 
end of the preface, Explicit praefatto mcipiunt capitula. So we 
have in one of the two oldest mss 8 of the Pastoral Care “©is is 
seo forespreec.” On the other hand, the prologue or preface 
might be left without any heading or colophon, and the next 

1 1 2039, where a capital O occurs, but without a section number 

3 Moore, Namur, Cotton 3 Cotton Ttbenus B XJ 
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chapter begin as No I This is the case in the other ms of the 
Pastoral Care 1 . Is there, then, such difficulty m the dissertation 
on the glory of the ancient Danish kings being treated as what, 
in fact, it is a prologue or preface, and being, as such, Bimply 
left outside the numbering ? 

Still less can we argue for the identification of our hero, the 
son of Ecgtheow, with Frotho, and through him with Beow, 
from the supposed resemblances between the dragon fights 
of Beowulf and Frotho Such resemblances havh been divined 
by Sievers, but we have seen that it is the dissimilarity, not the 
resemblance, of the two dragon fightB which is really note- 
worthy 2 . 

To prove that Beow was the original antagonist of Grendel 
there remains, then, only the mention in the charter of a 
Grendles mere near a Beowan hamm 3 Now this was not known 
to Kemble at the time when he formed his theory that the original 
slayer of Grendel was not Beowulf, but Beow. And if the argu- 
ments upon which Kemble based his theory had been at all 
substantial, this charter would have afforded really valuable 
support But the fact that two names occur near each other 
in a charter cannot confirm any theory, unless that theory has 
already a real basis of its own 

(2) Beow 

Therefore, until some further evidence be discovered, we 
must regard the belief that the Grendel and the dragon stones 
were originally myths of Beow, as a theory for which sufficient 
evidence is not forthcoming 

But note where the theory breaks down It seems indis- 
putable that Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld Scefing, is identical 
with Beo(w) of the genealogies for Beo(w) is son of Scyld 4 or 
Sce(a)ldwa 5 , who is a Scefing But here we must stop There 
is, as we have seen, no evidence that the Grendel or dragon 
adventures were transferred from him to their present hero, 

1 Hatton, 20 1 See above, pp 92-7 s See above, pp 43-1. 

* Ethelwerd 5 Chronicle. 
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Beowulf the Geat, son of Ecgtheow. It would, of course, be 
quite possible to accept such transference, and still to reject 
the mythological interpretation of these adventures, just as it 
would be possible to believe that Gawain was originally a 
sun-hero, whilst rejecting the interpretation as a sun-myth of 
any particular adventure which could be proved to have been 
once told concerning Gawain But I do not think we need even 
concede, as Boer 1 and Chadwick® do, that adventures have been 
transferred from Beowulf the Dane to Beowulf the Geat We 
have seen thaff there is no evidence for such transference, how- 
ever intrinsically likely it may be Till evidence is forthcoming, 
it is useless to build upon Kemble’s conjecture that Beowulf 
the Scylding sank into Beowulf the Waegmundmg 8 . 

But it is due to Kemble to remember that, while he only 
put this forward as a tentative conjecture, what he was certain 
about was the identity of Beowulf the Scylding with Beow, and 
the divinity of these figures And here all the evidence seems 
to justify him 

“The divinity of the earlier Bedwulf,” Kemble wrote, “I hold for 
indisputable . Beo or Beow is in all probability a god of agriculture 
and fertility It strengthens this view of the case that he is the 
grandson of Sce&f, manipuius frumenti, with whom he is perhaps m 
fact identical* ” 

Whether or no Beow and Sceaf were ever identical, it is 
certain that Beow (grain) the descendant of Sceaf (sheaf) sug- 
gests a corn-myth, some survival from the ancient worship of 
a corn-spirit 

Now beow, ‘grain, barley,’ corresponds to Old Norse bygg, 
just as, corresponding to 0 E trlewe, we have 0 N tryggr, or 
corresponding to 0 E gleaw, 0 N glgggr Corresponding to the 
0 E proper name Beow, we might expect an 0 N name, the 
first letters in which would be Bygg(v)- 

And pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the Old Comedy 
When Loki strode into the Hall of HSgir, and assailed with 
clamour and scandal the assembled gods and goddesses, there 
were present, among the major gods, also Byggvir and his wife 

1 Boer, Beotoulf, 135, 143. Arkiv / nord Ftlologi, xix, 29 
! Heroic Age, 126 s Postscript to Preface, p u 

4 Postscript, pp xi, xiv 
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Beyla, the servants of Frey, the god of agriculture and fertility. 
Loki reviles the gods, one after the other: at last he exchanges 
reproaches with Frey. To see his lord so taunted is more than 
Byggvir can endure, and he turns to Loki with the wordB 

Know thou, that were my race such as is that of Ingunar-Frey, 
and if I had so goodly a seat, finer than marrow would I grind thee, 
thou crow oi ill-omen, and pound thee all to pieces 1 . 

Byggvir is evidently no great hero he draws his ideas from 
the grinding of the homely hand-mill, with which John Barley- 
corn has reason to be familiar 

A miller used him worst of all, 

For he crushed him between two stones* 

Loki, who has addressed by name all the other gods, his 
acquaintances of old, professes not to know who is this insigni- 
ficant being but his reference to the hand-mill shows that in 
reality he knows quite well 

What is that little creature that I see fawning and sneaking and 
snuffling, ever wilt thou be at; the ears of Frey, and chattering at the 
quern 3 

Byggvir replies with a dignity which reminds us of the 
traditional characteristics of Sir John Barleycorn, or Allan 
O’Maut For 

Uskie-bae ne’er bure the bell 
Sae bald as Allan bure hunsel* 


l34* Se ^ j0 ^ ca8enna 111 Lxeder der Edda, herausg von Sijmons u Goring, 
Byggvir kvaf 

“[Veiztu] ef fekj #fle ffittak aem Ingunar Freyr, 
ok sv& sfflllekt setr, 
merge snufera mtflfak [faj memkr^ko 
ok lemfa alia 1 hfo ” 

* corres P on dmg to these of Bums are found both in the Scotch ballad 

recorded by Jamieson, and in the English ballad (Pepys Collection) See 
Jamieson, Popular Ballads and Songs , 1800, II, 241, 256 

8 ^ Loki kvaf 

“Hvat’s fat et litla, es [ek] fat tyggra s£k, 
ok snapvist snaper? 
at eyrom Freys mont[u] ce vesa 

ok und kvemom klaka ” 

4 Jamieson, n, 239 So Bums “John Barleycorn was a hero bold,” and the 
ballad , 

John Barleycorn is the wightest man 
That ever throve in land 
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Byggvir adopts the same comic-heroie pose' 

Byggvir am I named, and all gods and men call me hasty; proud 
am I, by reason that all the children of Odm are drinking ale together 1 . 

But any claims Byggvir may make to be a hero are promptly 
dismissed by Loki . 

Hold thou silence, Byggvir, for never canst thou share food justly 
among men thou didst hide among the straw of the hall: they could 
not find thee, when men were fighting 2 . 

Now the taunts of Loki, though we must hope foifthe credit 
of Asgard that they are false, are never pointless. And such 
jibes as Loki addresses to Byggvir would be pointless, if applied 
to one whom we could think of as in any way like our Beowulf. 
Later, Beyla, wife of Byggvir, speaks, and is silenced with the 
words “Hold thy peace — wife thou art of Byggvir” Byggvir 
must have been a recognized figure of the old mythology 3 , but 
one differing from the monster-slaying Beow of Mullenhoff’s 
imagination. 


Byggvir is a little creature (et litla), and we have seen above 4 
that Scandinavian scholars have thought that they have dis- 
covered this old god in the Pekko who “ promoted the growth 
of barley” among the Finns m the sixteenth century, and who 
is still worshipped among the Esthomans on the opposite side 
of the gulf as a three year old child, the form Pekko being 
derived, it is supposed, from the primitive Norse form *Beggumz. 
This is a corner of a very big subject the discovery, among the 
Lapps and Finns, of traces of the heathendom of the most 


1 Byegvir kva}> 

“Byggver ek neite, en mik br&J>an kveha 

goj> 9 11 ok gumar, 

J>vf emk her hr6|>ogr, at drekka Hr6pts meger 
aller <jl saman ” 
s Loki kvaj> 

“ Jiege pii, Byggver ' [ii kunner aldrege 

deua me}> mgnnom mat, 

[ok] pik 1 Sets strae finna n6 m£tto, 
v§go verar ” 

* This follows from the allusive way m which he and his wife are introduced 
— there must be a background to allusions If the poet were inventing this 
figure, and had no background of knowledge m his audience to appeal to, he 
must have been m*e explicit. Cf. Olsen m Christiania VtdeiukapeieUlcapets 
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ancient Teutonic world, ]ust as Thomsen has taught us to find 
in the Finnish language traces of Teutonic words in their most 
antique form. 

The Lappish field has proved the most successful hunting 
ground 1 , among the Finns, apart from the Thunder-god, con- 
nection with Norse beliefs is arguable mainly for a group of 
gods of fruitfulness 2 The cult of these, it is suggested, comes 
from scattered Scandinavian settlers m Finland, among whom 
the Finns ‘dwelt, and from whom they learnt the worship of 
the spirits of the seed and of the spring, just us they learnt 
more practical lessons First and foremost among these stands 
Pekko, whom we know to have been especially the god of barley, 
and whose connection with Beow or Byggvir ( *Beggiouz ) is 
therefore a likely hypothesis enough 3 Much less certain is 
the connection of Sampsa, the spirit of vegetation, with any 
Germanic prototype , he may have been a god of the rush-grass 4 
(Germ stmse ) Runkoteivas or Rukotivo was certainly the god 
of rye, and the temptation to derive his name from Old Norse 
(rugr-tivorr, “rye-god”) is great 5 . But we have not evidence for 

1 See Oink, “Nordiak og Lappish Gudsdyrkelse,” Danske Studier , 1905, 
pp 39-57, “Tordenguden og tana dreng,” 1905, pp 129-46, “Tordenguden og 
hans dreng l Lappernes myteverden,” 1906, pp 65-9, Krohn, “Lappische 
beitrage zor germ mythologie,” Fmmsch-Ugnsche Forschungen, vi, 1906, 
pp 155-80 

* See Axel Oink m Festgabe } Vtlh Thomsen , 1912 (= Fmmsch-Ugnsche 
Forschungen, xii, 1, p 40) Oink refers therein to his earlier paper on the 
subject in Danske Studier, 1911, p 38, and to a forthcoming article in the 
Germamsch-Romamsche Monalsschnft, which has, I think, never appeared 
See also K Krohn in Qdittngische gelehrte Anzexgen, 1912, p 211. Reviewing 
Meyer’s Altgermamsche Religtonsgeschichte, Krohn, after referring to the Teutonic 
gods of agriculture, oontmues “Ausser dieBen agnkulturellcn Gottheiten Bind 
aus der finmechen Mythologie mit Hulfe der Linguistik mehrere cermamsche 
Naturgotter welehe verschiedene Nutzpflanzen vertreten, entdeckt worden 
der Roggengott Runkoteivas Oder Rukotivo, der Gerstengott Pekko (nach 
Magnus Olsen aus umord Beggw-, vgl Byggwir) und em Gott des Futtergrases 
Sampsa (vgl Semse od Simse, ‘dieBinse’)” See also Krohn, “ Germanische 
Elements in der finmschen Volksdichtung,” Z fd A Li, 1909, pp 13-22, and 
Karsten, “Einige Zeugmsse zur altnordischen Gotterverelirung in Finland,” 
Fmnisch Ugnsehe Forschungen, xn, 307-16 

a As proposed by K Krohn in a publication of the Finnish Academy at 
Helsingfors which I have not been able to consult, but as to which see Setala 
in Fmnisch Ugnsehe Forschungen, xin, 311, 424 Setala accepts the derivation 
from beqgvni-, rejecting an alternative denvation of Pekko from a Finnish root 

1 This is proposed by J J Mikkola m a note appended to the article by 
K Krohn, ‘‘Sampsa PeUervomen<Njordr, Freyr?” in Fmmsch-Ugnsche 
Forschungen, iv, 231-48 See also Oink, “ForUrsmyten hos Finneme,” in 
Danske Studier, 1907, pp 62-4 

* See note by K Krohn, Fmmsch-Ugnsche Forschungen, vi, 105 
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the worship among Germanic peoples of such a rye-god, as we 
have in the case of the barley-god Byggvir-Beow. These 
shadowy heathen gods, however, do give each other a certain 
measure of mutual support. 

And, whether or no Pekko be the same as Byggvir, his 
worship is interesting as showing how the spirit of vegetation 
may be honoured among primitive folk. His worshippers, the 
Setukese, although nominally members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, speak therf own dialect and often hardly understand 
that of their Russian priests, but keep their old epic and lyric 
traditions more than almost any other section of the Finnish- 
Esthoman race Pekko, who was honoured among the Finns 
m the sixteenth century for “promoting the growth of barley,” 
survives among the present-day peasantry around Pskoff, not 
only as a spirit to be worshipped, but as an actual idol, fashioned 
out of wax m the form of a child, sometimes of a three year old 
child. He lives in the corn-bin, but on certain occasions is 
carried out into the fields Not everyone can afford the amount 
of wax necessary for a Pekko — in fact there is usually only one 
m a village he lodges m turn with different members of his 
circle of worshippers. He holds two moveable feasts, on moon- 
light nights — one in spring, the other m autumn The wax 
figure is brought into a lighted room draped in a sheet, there is 
feasting, with dancing band in hand, and singing round Pekko. 
Then they go out to decide who shall keep Pekko for the next 
year — his host is entitled to special blessing and protection. 
Pekko is carried out into the field, especially to preside over 
the sowing 1 . 

I doubt whether, m spite of the high authorities which 
support it, we can as yet feel at all certain about the identifica- 
tion of Beow and Pekko. But I think we can accept with fair 
certainty the identification of Beow and Byggvir. And we can 
at any rate use Pekko as a collateral example of the way m 
which a gram-spirit is regarded. Now in either case we find 
no support whatever for the supposition that the activities of 

1 See above, p 87, and M J Eisen, “Ueber den Pekokultua bei den Setu- 
kesen,” Ftnnxsch-Dgriache Forschungen, vt, 104-11 
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Beow, the spirit of the barley, could, or would, have been 
typified under the guise of battles such as those which Beowulf 
the Geat wages against Grendel, Grendel’s mother, and the 
dragon In Beowulf the Geat we find much that suggests the 
hero of folk-tale, overlaid with much that belongs to him as 
the hero of an heroic poem, but nothing suggestive of a corn- 
myth. On the other hand, so long as we confine ourselves to 
Beow and his ancestor Sceaf, we are m touch with this type of 
myth, however remotely The way that £>ceaf comes over the 
sea, as recorded by William of Malmesbury, is characteristic. 
That “ Sheaf ” should be, in the language of Mullenhoff, “ placed 
m a boat and committed to the winds and waves in the hope 
that he will return new-born in the spring” is exactly what we 
might expect, from the analogy of harvest customs and myths 
of the coming of spring 

In Ssetersdale, in Norway, when the ice broke up in the 
spring, and was driven ashore, the inhabitants used to welcome 
it by throwing their hats into the air, and shouting “Welcome, 
Corn-boat” It was a good omen if the “Corn-boats” were 
driven high and dry up on the land 1 The floating of the sheaf 
on a shield down the Thames at Abingdon 2 reminds us of the 
Bulgarian custom, in accordance with which the venerated last 
sheaf of the harvest was floated down the river 3 But every 
neighbourhood is not provided with convenient rivers, and in 
many places the last sheaf is merely drenched with water. This 
is an essential part of the custom of “crying the neck.” 

The precise ritual of “ crying the neck ” or “ crying the mare ” 
was confined to the west and south-west of England 4 But there 
is no such local limitation about the custom of drenching the 

1 See M. Olsen, Hedenske Kultmmder * Norsks Sledmavne, Christiania 
V idenskapsselskapets Skrifter, n, 2, 1914, pp 227-8 

a See above, p 84 

* Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, 332 

* In view of the weight laid upon this custom by Oink as illustrating the 
story of Sceaf, it is necessary to note that it seems to be confined to parts of 
England bordering on the “Celtic fringe ” See above, pp 81, etc Oink and 
Olsen quote it as Kentish (see Heltedigtmng, n, 252) but this is certainly WTong 
Frazer attributes the custom of “crying the mare” to Hertfordshire and 
Shropshire {Spirits of the Corn, i, 292 = Golden Bough, 3rd edit , vn, 292) In 
this he is following Brand’s Popular Antiquities (1813, ^ 443, 1849, n, 24, 
also Carew Hazhtt, 1905, I, 167) But Brand’s authonty is Blount’s Olosso- 
graphia, 1674, and Blount says Herefordshire 
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last sheaf, or its bearers and escort, with water. This has been 
recorded, among other places, at Hitchm in Hertfordshire 1 , in 
Cambridgeshire 2 , Nottinghamshire 3 , Pembrokeshire 4 , Wigtown- 
shire® as well as in Holstein 8 , Westphalia 7 , Prussia 8 , Galicia 9 , 
Saxon Transsylvama 10 , Roumama 11 and perhaps in ancient 
Phrygia 12 . 

Now it is true that drenching the last sheaf with water, as 
a ram charm, is by no means the same thing as floating it down 
the river, in the eifpectation that it will come again m the 
sprmg. But it shows the same sense of the continued existence 
of the corn-spirit That the seed, when sown, should be sprinkled 
with water as a ram charm (as is done in places) seems obvious 
and natural enough But when the last sheaf of the preceding 
harvest is thus sprinkled, to ensure plenteous ram upon the 
crops of next year, we detect the same idea of continuity which 
we find expressed when Sceaf comes to land from over the sea 
the spirit embodied in the sheaf of last year’s harvest returning, 
and bringing the renewed power of vegetation 

The voyage of the Abingdoman sheaf on the Thames was 
conducted upon a shield, and it may be that the “ vessel without 
a rower” in which “Sheaf” came to land was, m the original 
version, a shield. There would be precedent for this The 
shield was known by the puzzling name of “Ull’s ship” in 
Scaldic poetry, presumably because the god Ull used his shield 
as a boat Anyway, Scyld came to be closely connected with 
Sceaf and Beow. In Ethelwerd he is son of the former and 
father of the latter but in the Chronicle genealogies five names 
intervene between Scyld and Sceaf, and the son of Sceaf is 
Bedwig, or as he is called in one version, Beowi Bedmg 
and Beowi are probably derived from Beowms, the Latinized 

1 Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1849, n, 24 

1 Frazer m the Folk Lore Journal, vii, 1889, pp 50, 51, Adonis, Attis and 
Osins, i, 237 

8 Frazer, Adorns, Attis and Osins, I, 238 ( Golden Bough, 3rd edit ) 

* Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, I, 143-4 

5 Frazer in the Folk-Lore Journal, vii, 1889, pp 50, 51 

• Mannhardt, Forschungen, 317 

7 Frazer, Spirits of the Corn, I, 138. 

9 Mannhardt, 32?, Fraaer, Adonis, I, 238 

9 Mannhardt, 330 10 Mannhardt, 24, Frazer, Adonis, I, 238 

11 Frazer, Adonis, i, 237. 19 Frazer, Spirits of the Corn, I, 217 
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form of Beow A badly formed o might easily be mistaken for 
a d, and indeed Beomus appears in forms much more corrupt. 
In that case it would appear that while some genealogies made 
Beow the son of Scyld, others made him son of Sceaf, and that 
the compiler of the pedigree got over the difficulty in the usual 
way, by adding the one version to the other 1 . 

But all this is very hypothetical, and how and when Scyld 
came to be connected with Sceaf and with Beow we cannot 
with any certainty say At any rate we find no trace of such 
connection m Danish traditions of the primitive King Skjold 
of the Danes But we can say, with some certainty, that in 
Beowulf the Dane, the son of Scyld Scefing, in our poem, we 
have a figure which is identical with Beow, son of Scyld or of 
Sceldwa and descendant of Sceaf, in the genealogies, and that 
this Beow is likely to have been an ancient corn-spirit, parallel 
to the Scandinavian Byggvir That amount of mythology 
probably does underlie the Prologue to Beowulf, though the 
author would no doubt have been highly scandalized had he 
suspected that his pattern of a young prince was only a dis- 
guised heathen god. But I think that any further attempt to 
proceed, from this, to mythologize the deeds of Beowulf the 
Geat, is pure conjecture, and probably quite fruitless conjecture. 

I ought not to conclude this note without reference to the 
admirable discussion of this subject by Prof Bjorkman in 
Englische Studien 2 This, with the elucidation of other proper 
names m Beowulf, was destined to be the last big contribu- 
tion to knowledge made by that ripe and good scholar, whose 
premature loss we all deplore, and it shows to the full those 
qualities of wide knowledge and balanced judgment which we 
have all learnt to admire in him 

B GRENDEL 

It may be helpful to examine the places where the name of 
Grendel occurs m English charters. 

1 See Bjorkman in Anglia, Betblail, xxx, 1919, p 23 In a similar way 
Soeaf appears twioe m William of Malmesbury, once as Sceaf and onoe as 
Strephius. 

1 Vol lii, p 145 
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a.d. 708. Grant of land at Abbots Morton, near Alcester, 
co Worcester, by Kenred, King of the Mercians, to Evesham 
(extant in a late copy). 

/Erest of gnndeles pytt on mthmxre; of wiSimsere on pml reade 
sloh . of Sere dice on pene blace pol, of pdm pole tefter long pidele 
in to pain mersce; of pdm mersce pa left on gnndeles pytt 1 

The valley of the Piddle Brook is about a mile wide, with 
hills rising on each side till they reach a height of a # couple of 
hundred feet above the brook The directions begin in the 
valley and run “From Grindel’s ‘pytt’ to the willow-mere, 
from the willow-mere to the red morass”; then from the morass 
the directions take us up the hill and along the lea, where they 
continue among the downs till we again make our descent into 
the valley, “from the ditch to the black pool, from the pool 
along the Piddle brook to the marsh, and from the marsh back 
to Gnndel’s ‘pytt In modern English a “pit” is an artificial 
hole which is generally dry but the word is simply Latin puteus, 
“a well,” and is used in this senSe in the Gospel translations 
Here it is a hole, and we may be sure that, with the willow-mere 
and the red slough on the one side, and the black pool and the 
marsh on the other, the hole was full of water 

A d 739 Grant of land at Creedy, co Devon, by ^Ethel- 
heard, King of Wessex, to Bishop Forthhere 

of doddan hrycge on grendeles pyt, of grendeles pytte on 
ifgbearo (ivy-grove) 2 

The spot is near the junction of the rivers Exe and Creedy, 
with Dartmoor in the distance The neighbourhood bears 
uncanny names, Caines tecer, egesan treow If, as has been sug- 
gested by Napier and Stevenson, a trace of this pit still survives 
in the name Pitt farm, the mere must have been in the uplands, 
about 600 feet above sea level 

1 MS Cott Veep B XXIV , fol 32 (Evesham Cartulary) See Biroh, Cart 
Sax r, 178 (No 120), Kemble, Cod Dipl m, 376 Kemble prints past tsff lor pa 
seft (ms “ ■)> sett”) For examples of “■)>” for see JElfncs Orammattk, herausg 
Zupitza, 1880, 38, 3, 121, 4, 291, 1 

* There are two copies, one of the tenth and one of the eleventh oentury, 
among the Crawford^ Collection in the Bodleian See Birch, Cart Sax in, 
667 (No 1331), Napier and Stevenson, The Crawford Collection (Anecdota 
Oxomensia), 1895, pp 1, 3, 60. 


on 
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a.d. 931. Grant of land at Ham in Wiltshire by Athelstan 
to his thane Wulfgar Quoted above, p. 43 It is m this 
charter that on Beowan hammes hecgan, on Grendles mere 1 occur. 
“Grendel pits or meres” are in most other cases m low-lying 
marshy country but this, like (perhaps) the preceding one, is in 
the uplands — it must have been a lonely mere among the hills, 
under Inkpen Beacon 

Circa a d. 957 A list of boundaries near Battersea 2 

Bis synd Sa landgemsere to Batnceseie. Mrst at hegefre; 
fram hegefre to gseienesheale ; j ram gmteneshsele to (flryndeles syllen ; 
from gryndeles sylle to russemere , fram rifssemere to beelgenham . 

All this is low-lying land, ]ust south of the Thames Hegefre 
is on the river, Bselgenham is Balham, co Surrey. “From 
Grendel’s mire to the rushy mere ” harmonizes excellently with 
what we know of the swampy nature of this district in early 
times 

a d 958 Grant of land at Swinford, on the Stour, co. 
Stafford, by King Eadred to his thane Burbelm 3 

Ondlong bieces m&neofian costacote, ondlong dices m grendels- 
mere; of grendels-mere m stdncofan; of stdncdfan ondlong dune on 
stiran mere . 

a d 972 Confirmation of lands to Pershore Abbey (Wor- 
cester) by King Edgar 4 

of Gnndles bece swd feet gem/ere hg& 

a d. 972 Extract from an account of the descent of lands 
belonging to Westminster, quoting a grant of King Edgar 6 

andlang hagan to grendeles gatan sefter kincges mearce mnan 
briegentan . 

The property described is near Wathng Street, between 
Edgware, Hendon, and the River Brent It is a low-lying 

1 MS Cotton Ch VIII, 16 See Biroh, Cart Sax n, 363 (No 677), Kemble, 
Cod Dipl ii, 172 

* A nearly contemporary oopy Westminster Abbey Charters, in See 
Birch, Cart Sax iii, 189 (No 994), and W B Sanders, Ord Sure Facs n, 
plate in 

* A fourteenth to fifteenth oentury oopy preserved at Wells Cathedral 
(Registr Album, i 289 b) See Birch, Cart Sax m, 223 /No 1023) 

* MS Cotton Aug II, 6 See Birch, Cart Sax m, 688 (No 1282). 

* Bnt Mus Stowe Chart No 32 See Biroh, Cart Sax. in, 806 (No. 1290) 
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district almost surrounded by the hills of Hampstead, Highgate, 
Barnet, Mill Hill, Elstree, Bushey Heath and Harrow. The 
bottom of the basin thus formed must have been a swamp 1 
What the “gate” may have been it is difficult to say A foreign 
scholar has suggested that it may have been a narrow mountain 
defile or possibly a cave 2 , but this suggestion could never have 
been made by anyone who knew the country The “gate” is 
likely to have been a channel connecting two meres — or it might 
have been a narrow piece of land between them — on6 of those 
enge anpad'as which Grendel and his mother had to tread 
Anyway, there is nothing exceptional in this use of “gate” in 
connection with a water-spirit Necker, on the Continent, also 
had his “gates” Thus there is a “Neckersgate Mill” near 
Brussels, and the name “Neckersgate” used also to be applied 
to a group of houses near by, surrounded by water 3 . 

All the other places clearly point to a water-spirit two meres, 
two pits, a mire and a beck for the most part situated in low- 
lying country which must in Anglo-Saxon times have been 
swampy. All this harmonizes excellently with the fenfreo&o 
of Beowulf (1 851) Of course it does not m the least follow that 
these places were named after the Grendel of our poem. It 
may well be that there was in England a current belief m a 
creature Grendel, dwelling among the swamps Yon Sydow has 
compared the Yorkshire belief in Peg Powler, or the Lancashire 
Jenny Greonteeth But these aquatic monsters are not exactly 
parallel, for they abide in the water, and are dangerous only 
to those who attempt to cross it, or at any late venture too near 
the bank 4 , whilst Grendel and even his mother are capable of 
excursions of some distance from their fastness amid the fens 

1 Cl the Victoria Bistory, Middlesex, ij, p 1 

1 “ Grendeles gate har val snaragt vant nagon naturbildnmg t ex ett trangt 
bergpaaa eller kanske en grotta” C W von Sydow, m an excellent article on 
Grendel t anglosaxielca ortnamn, in Nordiska Ortnamn HyUntngeskryft tillaanad 
A Noreen, tlpsala, 1914, pp 160-4 

* Prig du Neckersgat molen, ll y avait jadia, anteneurement aux guerreg de 
religion, des maisons entour4es d’eau et appelees de hoffstede te Neckersgate 
Wauterg (A ), Histoire des Environs de Bruxelles, 1852, m, 646 

4 Peg Powler lived in the Tees, and devoured children who played on the 
banks, egpeoially on Sandays Peg o’ Nell, in the Ribble, demanded a hie every 
•evenyeara See Henderson (W ), Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties 
of England, 1879 ( Folk-Lore Society), p 265. 
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Of course the mere-haunting Grendel may have been iden- 
tified only at a comparatively late date with the spirit who 
struggles with the hero in the house, and flees below the earth 
in the folk-tale 

At any rate belief m a Grendel, haunting mere and fen, is 
clearly demonstrable for England — at any rate for the south 
and west of England for of these place-names two belong to 
the London district, one to Wiltshire, one to Devonshire, two 
to Worcester and one to Stafford The piace-name Grendele in 
Yorkshire is too doubtful to be of much help (Pomesday Book, 
i, 302 ) It is the modern village Gnndale, four miles N W. of 
Bridlington From it, probably, is derived the surname Gnndle, 
Gnndall (Bardsley). 

Abroad, the nearest parallel is to be found in Transsylvama, 
where there is a Grandels m6r among the Saxons of the Senndorf 
district, near Bistntz The Saxons of Transsylvama are sup- 
posed to have emigrated from the neighbourhood of the lower 
Rhine and the Moselle, and there is a Gnndelback in Luxemburg 
which may possibly be connected with the marsh demon 1 
Most of the German names in Gnndel- or Grendel- are con- 
nected with grendel, “a bar,” and therefore do not come into 
consideration here 2 but theTranssylvanian “ Grendel’s marsh 3 ,” 
anyway, reminds us of theEnglish “ GrendePs marsh” or “ mere” 
or “pit ” Nevertheless, the local story with which the Trans- 
sylvanian swamp is connected — that of a peasant who was 
ploughing with six oxen and was swallowed up in the earth — 
is such that it requires considerable ingenuity to see any con- 
nection between it and the Beowulf-Grendel-tede 4 

1 See Kisch (G ), Vergleichendes Worterbuch der etebenburgischen und mosel- 
f ranktschluxemburgischen Mundart, nebst aiebenburgiechmederrhemtschem Orts- 
und Famtltennamen-verzeichnis (vol xxxm, 1 of the Archiv dee Veretns f 
siebenbilrg Landeakunde, 1905) 

2 See Ormdel in Forstemann (E ), Altdeutsches Namenbuch, jjritte Aufl , 
heraaag Jelltnghaus, u, 1913, and in Fischer (H ), Schwabisches Wor/erbuch, 
in, 1911 (nevertheless Rooth legitimately calls attention to the names recorded 
by Fischer m which Ormdel is connected with bach, teich and moos) 

s There is an account of this by Q Kisch m the Feslgabe zur Feier der 
Emwethung des neuen evang Gymnastal Burger- und Blementar schulgebaudes in 
Besztercze { Bistntz ) am 7 Oct 1911, a document which 1 have not been able to 
procure 

1 Suoh a connection is attempted by W Benary m Herjag’s Archie, cxxx, 1 54. 
Alternative suggestions, whioh would exclude any connection with the Grendel 
of Beowulf, are made by Klaeber, m Archtv, oxxsi, 427. 
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Suggested derivations of the name 

The Anglo-Saxon place-names may throw some light upon 
the meaning and etymology of “Grendel 1 .” The name has 
generally been derived from gnndan, “ to grind ” , either directly 2 , 
because Grendel grinds the bones of those he devours, or in- 
directly, in the sense of “tormentor 8 ” Others would connect with 
0 N gnndill, “storm,” and perhaps with M E gryndel, “angry 4 ” 

It has recently been proposed to connect the word with 
grund, “bottom” for Grendel lives in the mere-grund or grund- 
wong and his mother is the grund-wyrgm Erik JRtjoth, who 
proposes this etymology, compares the Icelandic grandt, “a 
sandbank,” and the common Low German dialect word grand, 
“coarse sand 6 .” This brings us back to the root “to grind,” 
for grand, “ sand ” is simply the product of the grinding of the 
waves 6 Indeed the same explanation has been given of the 
word “ground 7 ,” 

However this may be, the new etymology differs from the 
old in giving Grendel a name derived, not from his grinding or 
tormenting others, but from his dwelling at the bottom of the 
lake or marsh 8 The name would have a parallel in the Modern 
English gnndle, grundel, German grundel 9 , a fish haunting the 
bottom of the water 

The Old English place-names, associating Grendel as they 
do with meres and swamps, seem rather to support this 

As to the Devonshire stream Grendel (now the Gnndle or 
Greendale Brook), it has been suggested that this name is also 

1 A very useful summary of the different etymologies proposed is made by 
Rooth m A ngha, Beiblatt, xxviii (1917), 335-8 

a So Skeat, “On the significance of the monster Grendel,” Journal of 
Philology , Cambridge, xv (1886), p 123, Laistner, RaUel der Sphinx, 1889, 
p 23, Holthausen, in his edition 

8 So Wemhold m the SB der k Alcad Wien , Phil -Hist Claase , xxvi, 255 

4 Cf Gollancz, Patience , 1913, Glossary For gnndill as one of the synonyms 
f >r “Btorm,” Bee Edda Snorra Slurlusonar , Hafmae, 1852 u, 486, 569 

5 This will be found in several of the vocabularies of Low German dialects 
published by the Verem filr Niederdeutsche Sprachforschung 

6 See grand m Falk and Torp, Etymologisk Ordbog, Kristiama, 1903-6 

7 See Feist, Etymol W&rterbuch der Oottachen Sprache, Halle, 1909, grundu 
waddjus 

8 With Grendel, thus explained, Rooth would connect the “Earth man” 
of the fairy-tale “Hat Erdmanneken” (see below, p 370) and the name 
Sandhaug , Sandcy, which olings to the Scandinavian Orettir - and Orm-stones 
We have seen that a sandhaug figures also in one of the Scandinavian cognates 
of the folk-tale (see atiove, p 67) These resemblances may be noted, though 
it would be penlouB to draw deductions from them 

9 Schweizeriachea Idiotikon, n, 1885, p 776 
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connected with the root grand , “ gravel,” “ sand.” But, so far 
as I have been able to observe, there is no particular suggestion 
of sand or gravel about this modest little brook. If we follow 
the River Clyst from the point where the Gnndle flows mto it, 
through two miles of marshy land, to the estuary of the Exe, 
we shall there find plenty. But it is clear from the charter of 
963 that the name was then, as now, restricted to the small 
brook. I cannot tell why the stream should bear the name, or 
what, if £tay, is the connection with the monster Grendel We 
can only note that the name is again found attr.ched to water, 
and, near the junction with the Clyst, to marshy ground 

Anyone who will hunt Grendel through the shires, first on 
the 6-in ordnance map, and later on foot, will probably have to 
agree with the Three Jovial Huntsmen 

This huntin’ doesn’t pay, 

But we’n powler’t up an’ down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day 

But, if some conclusions^ although scanty, can be drawn 
from place-names in which the word grendel occurs, nothing 
can be got from the numerous place-names which have been 
thought to contain the name Beow The clearest of these is 
the on Beowan hammes hecgan, which occurs in the Wiltshire 
charter of 931. But we can learn nothing definite from it and 
although there are other instances of strong and weak forms 
alternating, we cannot even be quite certain that the Beowa 
here is identical with the Beow of the genealogies 1 

The other cases, many of which occur m Domesday Boole 
are worthless Those which point to a weak form may often 
be derived from the weak noun beo, “bee”. “ The Anglo-Saxons 
set great store by their bees, honey and wax being mdispensables 
to them 2 ” 

Beas broc, Beas f eld (Bewes feld) occur m charters but here 
a connection with beaw, “ horsefly,” is possible for parallels, one 
has only to consider the long list of places enumerated by 
Bjorkman, the names of which are derived from those of beasts, 

* See above, pp. 43, etc , below, p 311. 

1 Duignan, Warwickshire Place Names, p 22 Dmyfian suggests the same 
etymology for Beoshelle, beos being “the Norman sonbe’s idea of the gen plu ” 
This, however, is very doubtful. 
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birds, or insects 1 . And in suet a word as Beoleah, even if the 
first element be beow, why may it not be the common noun 
“barley,” and not the name of the hero at all? 

No argument can therefore be drawn from such a conjecture 
as that of Oink, that Beas broc refers to the water into which 
the last sheaf (representing Beow) was thrown, in accordance 
with the harvest custom, and in the expectation of the return 
of the spint in the coming spring 2 . 

C. THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN IN THE WEST-SAXON 
GENEALOGY 

The problems to which this pedigree gives rise are very 
numerous, and some have been discussed above There are 
four which seem to need further discussion 

(I) A “Sceafa” occurs in Wuisith as ruling over the 
Longobards. Of course we cannot be certain that this hero is 
identical with the Sceaf of the genealogy Now there is no one 
in the long list of historic or semi-historic Longobard kings, 
ruling after the tribe had left Scandinavia, who bears a name 
at all similar It seems therefore reasonable to suppose that 
Sceafa, if he is a genuine Longobard king at all, belongs to the 
primitive times when the Longobardi or Winnili dwelt in 
“Scadan,” before the historic or semi-historic times with which 
our extant list deals. And Old English accounts, although 
making Sceaf an ancestor of the Saxon kings, are unanimous in 
connecting him with Scam or Scandza 

Some scholais® have seen a senous difficulty in the weak 
form “Sceafa,” as compared with “Sceaf ” But we have the 
exactly parallel cases of Horsa 4 compared with Hors 6 , and 
Hrledla 8 compared with Hrtedel 1 , H red'd Parallel, but not 
quite so certain, are Sceldwa 8 and Scyld 9 , Geala 10 and Geat 11 , 
Beoiva 12 and Beaw, Beo(w ) 13 

1 Engl Stud hi, 177 2 Heltedigtmng, ii, 255 See above, pp 81-7 

2 Bmz in P B B. XX, 148; Chadwiok, Origin, 282 So Clarke, Sidelight*, 
128 Cf Heusler m A / <2 A. xxx, 31 

4 A -S Chronicle 1 Histona Bnttonum 

• “hrsedlan” (gen ), Beowulf, 454 7 “hrsedles,” Beowulf, 1485 

8 A -S Chronicle 8 Beowulf, Ethelwerd 

i° Geata, Geta, Mtstona Bnttonum, Asser; MS Cott. Tib A VI, Textile 
Roffensis 

11 A -8 Chronicle 12 Charter of 631 ls A ~8 Chronicle, Ethelwerd. 
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I do not think it has ever been doubted that the forms Hors 
and Horsa, or Hreftel and Hrxdla, relate to one and the same 
person Prof. Chadwick seems to have little or no doubt aB to 
the identity of Scyld and Sceldwa 1 , or Beo and Beowa 2 * Why 
then should the identity of Sceaf and Sceafa be denied because 
one form is strong and the other weak s? We cannot demon- 
strate the identity of the figure in the genealogies with the 
figure m Widsith, but little difficulty is occasioned by the weak 
form L 

(II) Secondly, the absence of the name Steaj from the 
oldest ms of the Chronicle (the Parker MS, C C C C 173) has 
been made the ground for suggesting that when that ms was 
written (c 892) Sceaf had not yet been invented (Moller, 
Volksepos, 43, Symons in Pauls Grdr (2), in, 645, Napier, as 
quoted by Clarke, Sidelights, 125) But Sceaf, and the other 
names which are omitted from the Parker MS, are found in the 
other mss of the Chronicle and the allied pedigrees, which are 
known to be derived independently from one and the same 
original. Now, unless the names were older than the Parker MS, 
they could not appear in so many independent transcripts 
For, even though these transcripts are individually later, their 
agreement takes us back to a period earlier than that of the 
Parker MS itself 4 . 

An examination of the different versions of the genealogy, 
given on pp 202-3, above, and of the tree showing the con- 
nection between them, on p 315, will, I think, make tlus clear 

The versions of the pedigiee given in the Parker MS of 
the Chronicle, in Asser and m Textus Roffensis I, all contain 
the stages Fnfuwald and Fnjmwulf Asser and Hoff I are 
connected by the note about Geata but Roff I is not derived 
from that text of Asser which has come down to us, as that 

1 Origin, 273. 1 Origin, 282 

3 Some OI1G parallels will be lound in Z f d A xii, 260 The weak 
form Qeata, Mr Stevenson argues, is due to Asser’s attempt to reconcile the 
form Qeat with the Latin Oela with which he identifies it (Asser, pp 160-161) 
See also Chadwick, Heroic Age, 124 footnote Yet we get Qeata in one text of 

the Chronicle, and in other documents 

1 This is the view taken by Plummer, who does notsseem to regard any 
solution as possible other than that the names are missing from the Parker MS 
by a transcriber’s slip (see Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, n, p xciv) 
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text has corrupted Fm and Godwulf into one name and 
has substituted Seth for Sceaf [“Seth, Saxontce Sceaf” 
Florence of Worcester], Roff I is free from both these 
corruptions 

Ethelwerd is obviously connected with a type of genealogy 
giving the stages Fnpuwald and Fnpuwulf, but differs from all 
the others m giving no stages between Scyld and See/ 

None of the other versions contain the names Fnpuwald and 
Fnpuwulf. They afe closely parallel, but fall into groups 
showing specif peculiarities 

MSS Tib A. VI and Tib. B 1 of the Chronicle show only 
trifling differences of spelling The mss belong respectively 
to about the years 1000 and 1050, and are both derived from 
an Abingdon original of about 977 1 , 

MS Cott Tib B. IV is derived from a copy of the Chronicle 
sent North about 892 2 

MS Cott Tib B V and Textus Roffensis II are closely 
connected, but neither is derived .from the other For Roff II 
preserves Tepwa and Hwdla, who are lost m Tib B. V, Tib B V 
preserves Iterman, who is corrupted in Roff II Both Tib B. V 
and Roff. II carry the pedigree down to Edgar, mentioning 
his three sons Eadweard and Eadmund and /Epelred seftehngas 
syndon Eadgdres suna cynmges The original therefore appa- 
rently belongs to some date before 970, when Edmund died 
(cf Stevenson’s Asser, 158, note) 

Common features of MS Cott Tib B. V and Roff. II are 
(1) Eat(a) for Geat(a), (2) the omission of d from Scealdwa, and 
(3) the expression se Scef, “this Scef ” Features (1) and (3) 
are copied m the Icelandic pedigrees Scealdwa is given cor- 
rectly there, but the Icelandic transcriber could easily have got 
it from Scealdwagmg above The Icelandic was, then, ulti- 
mately derived either from Tib B. V or from a version so 
closely connected as not to be worth distinguishing 

Accordingly Cott Tib B. V, Textus Roffensis II, Lang - 
fedgatal and Flateyjarbok form one group, pointing to an arche- 
type c. 970 

• 

1 Plummer, n, pp xxix, xxxi, Ixxxtx 

2 Plummer, n, p lxxi Note Beom for Bedung 
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The pedigrees can accordingly be grouped on the system 
shown on the opposite page 1 . 

(Ill) Prof. Chadwick, m his Origin of the English Nation, 
draws wide deductions from the fact that the Danes traced the 
pedigree of their kings back to Slqold, whilst the West-Saxons 
included Sceldwa (Scyld) in their royal pedigree: 

“Since the Angli and the Danes claimed descent from the same 
ancestor, there can be no doubt that the bond was believed to be one 
of blood 3 ’’ 

c 

This belief, Prof. Chadwick thinks, went back to exceedingly 
early times 8 , and he regards it as well-founded - 

"It is true that the Angli of Britain seem never to have included 
themselves among the Danes, but the reason for this may be that 
the term Dene (Damr) had not come into use as a collective term 
before the invasion of Britain 4 " 

Doubtless the fact that the name of a Danish king Scyld 
or Sceldwa is found in a pedigree of West-Saxon kings, as drawn 
up at a period certainly not 'ater than 892, points to a belief, 
at that date, in some kind of a connection But we have still 
to ask: How close was the connection supposed to be? And 
how old is the belief? 

Firstly as to the closeness of the connection Finn also 
occurs in the pedigree — possibly the Frisian king : Sceaf occurs, 
possibly, though not certainly, a Longobard king Noah and 
Adam occur , are we therefore to suppose that the compiler of 
the Genealogy believed his kings to be of one blood with the 
Hebrews? Certainly he did but only remotely, as common 
descendants of Noah. And the occurrence of Sceldwa and 
Sceaf and Finn in the genealogies — granting the identity of 
these heroes with Skjold of the Danes, Sceaf a of the Longobards 
and Finn of the Frisians, might only prove that the genealogist 
believed in their common (Germanic) race 

Secondly, how old is the belief? The Anglian genealogies 
(Northumbrian, Mercian and East Anglian), as reproduced in 

1 This table shows the relationship of the genealogies only, not of the 
whole mss, of which the genealogies form but a small part us-relationships 
are always liable to fluctuation, as we pass from one part of a MS to another, 
and for obvious reasons this is peculiarly the caae with the Chronicle mss 
* Origin, 205 3 Origin, 292 4 Origin, 296 
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the Histona Bnttonum and m the Vespasian MS, form part 
of what is doubtless, as is said above, the oldest extant English 
historical document But in this document there is no mention 
of Scyld Indeed, it contains no pedigree of the West-Saxon 
kings at all From whatever cause, the West-Saxon genealogy 
is not extant from so early a date as are the pedigrees of the 
Northumbrian, Mercian, East Anglian and Kentish kings 1 . Still, 
this may well be a mere accident, and I am not prepared to 
dispute that the pedigree which traces the West-Saxon kings 
to Woden dates back, like the other genealogies connecting 
Old English kings with Woden, to primitive and heathen times 
Now the West-Saxon pedigree is found in many forms some 
which trace the royal house only to Woden, and some which go 
beyond Woden and contain a list of names by which Woden 
is connected with Sceaf, and then with Noah and Adam 
(1) The nucleus of the whole pedigree is to be found in the 
names between Cynric or Cerdic and Woden These occur in 
every version The pedigree in this, its simplest form, is found 
twice among the entries in the Chronicle which deal with the 
events of heathen times, under 552 and 597 These names fall 
into verse 

[Cynric Cerdicing], Cerdic Elesing, 

Elesa Ealing, Eala GiWising, 

GiWis Wiging, Wig Preawmmg, 

Freawine FriSugaring, FriSugar Bronding, 

Brond Baildseging, Baildaig Wodemng 

Like the mnemonic lists in Widsith, these lines are probably 
very old Their object is clearly to connect the founder of the 
West-Saxon royal house with Woden Note, that not only do 
the names alliterate, but the alliteration is perfect Every bne 
attains double alliteration in the first half, with one alliterating 
word only m the second half The lines must go back to tim es 
when lists of royal ancestors, both real and imaginary, had to 

1 The absence of the West-Saxon pedigree may be due to the document 
from which the Histona Bnttonum and the Vespasian MS derive these pedigrees 
having been drawn up m the North Wessex may have been outside the purview 
of its compiler, though against this is the fact that it contains the Kentish 
pedigree But another quite possible explanation is, that Cerdic, with his odd 
name, was not of the right royal race, but an adventurer, end that it was only 
later that a pedigree was made up for his descendants, on the analogy of those 
possessed by the more blue-blooded monarchs of Mercia and Northumbria 
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be arranged in correct verse, times when such things were 
recorded by memory rather than by writing They are pre- 
literary, and were doubtless chanted by retainers of the West- 
Saxon kings in heathen days 

(2) An expanded form of this genealogy occurs in MSS 
C C C C 183 and Cotton Tib B V. Woden is here furnished 
with a father Frealaf We know nothing of any Frealaf as father 
of the All-Father in heathen days, though Frealaf is found in 
this capacity in othdr genealogies written down m th$ ages after 
the conversioy Frealaf breaks the correct alliterative system. 
In both mss the pedigree is brought down to King Ine (688- 
726) both mss are ultimately, no doubt, derived from a list 
current in the time of that king, that is to say less than a century 
after the conversion of Wessex 

(3) A further expansion, which Prof. Napier has held on 
linguistic grounds 1 to have been written down as early as 750, 
is incorporated in a genealogical and chronological note regarding 
the West-Saxon longs, which is extant in many mss 2 . In its 
present form this genealogical note is a recension, under Alfred, 
of a document coming down to the death of his father dEthelwulf . 
It traces the pedigree of dithelwulf to Cerdic, but it keeps this 
distinct from the rhythmical nucleus, m which it traces Cerdic 
to Woden, and no further 

(4) Then, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 855, 
the pedigree is given in its most elaborate form There the 
genealogy of iEthelwulf is traced in one unbroken senes, not 
merely through Cerdic to Woden, but from Woden through a 
long line of Woden’s ancestors, including Frealaf, Geat, Sceldwa 
and Sceaf, to Noah and Adam 

It has been noted above 3 that none of the Chronicle pedigrees 

> See M L N. 1897, mi, 110-11 

1 It is prefixed to the Parker MS of the Chronicle, and is found also in the 
Cambridge ms of the Anglo Saxon Bede (Umv Lib Kk 3 18) printed m 
Miller’s edition, in MS Colt Tib A III, 178 (printed in Thorpe’s Chronicle)-. 
and m MS Add 34652, printed by Napier in M L N 1897, XII, 106 etc. 
There are uncollated copies in MS C C C C 383, fol 107, and according to 
Liebermann (Herng’a Archiv, crv, 23) in the Textus Roffensis, fol 7 6 There is 
also a fragment, which does not however include the portion under consideration, 
in MS Add, 23211 ( Brit Mus ) printed in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, p 179 
The statement, sometimes made, that there is a copy in MS C C C C 41, 
rests on an error of Whelock, who was really referring to the Parker MS of the 
Chronicle (C C C C 173) * p 73. 
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stop at Sceaf. The Chronicle, in the stages above Woden, 
recognizes as stopping places only Geat (Northumbrian pedigree, 
anno 547) or Adam (West-Saxon pedigree, anno 855). 

(5) The Chronicle of Ethelwerd (c 1000) does, however, stop 
at Scef 1 . Now it has been argued that Ethelwerd’s pedigree is 
merely abbreviated from the pedigree in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under 855, and that, in making Scef the final stage, 
and m what he tells us about that hero, Ethelwerd is merely 
adapting what he had read in Beowulf about Scyld 8 . But this 
seems hardly possible Ethelwerd, it is true, borrows most of 
his facts from the Chronicle, from Bede, and other known 
sources but there are some passages which show that he had 
access to a source now lost. Ethelwerd was a member of the 
West-Saxon royal house, and he wrote his Chronicle for a kins- 
woman, Matilda, in order, as he says, to explain their common 
stock and race They were both descended from iEthelwulf, the 
chronicler being great-great-grandson of .dSthelred, and the lady 
to whom he dedicates his work being great-great-granddaughter 
of Alfred So he writes to tell “ who and whence were their km, 
so far as memory adduces, and our parents have taught us.” 
Accordingly, though he begins his Chronicle with the Creation, 
the bulk of it is devoted to the deeds of his or Matilda’s ancestors 
Is it credible that he would have cut out all the stages m their 
common pedigree between Scyld and Scef, that he would have 
sacrificed all the ancestors of Scef, thus severing relations with 
Noah and Adam, and that he would have attributed to Scef the 
story which m Beowulf is attributed to Scyld, all this simply m 
older to bring his English pedigree into some harmony with 
what is told about the Danish pedigree in Beowulf — a poem of 
which we have no evidence that he had ever heard 2 

To suppose him to have done this, is to make him sacrifice, 
without any reason, just that part of the pedigree in the Chronicle 
under 855 which, from all we know of Ethelwerd, was most 
likely to have interested him that which connected his race 
with Noah and Adam Further, it is to suppose him to have 
reproduced just those stages in the pedigree which on critical 

1 See above, p 70, and p 202 

2 Brandi in Herng’s Archiv, n xxx vrr, 12-13. 
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grounds modern scholars can show to be the oldest, and to have 
modified or rejected just those which on critical grounds modem 
scholars can show to be later accretion. When Brandi supposes 
Ethelwerd to have produced his pedigree by comparing together 
merely the materials which have come down to us to-day, 
namely Beowulf and the Chronicle, he is, m reality, attributing 
to him the mind and acumen of a modern critic. An Anglo- 
Saxon alderman could only have detected and rejected the 
additions by using sftme material which has not come down to 
us What mor£ natural than that Ethelwerd, who writes as the 
historian of the West-Saxon royal family, should have known 
of a family pedigree which traced the line up to Sceaf and his 
arrival m the boat, and that he should have (rightly) thought 
this to be more authoritative than the pedigree in the Chronicle 
under the year 855, which had been expanded from it ? Prof 
Chadwick, it seems to me, is here quite justified in holding that 
Ethelwerd had “acquired the genealogy from some unknown 
source, in a more primitive form than that contained m the 
Chronicle 1 ” 

But, because the source of Ethelwerd’s pedigree is more 
primitive than that contained m the Chronicle under the year 
855, it does not follow that it goes back to heathen times. 
Wessex had been converted more than two centuries earlier 

We are now in a position to make some estimate of the 
antiquity of Scyld and Sceaf in the West-Saxon pedigree. The 
nucleus of this pedigree is to be found in the verses connecting 
Cynnc and Cerdic with Woden (Even as late as /Ethelwulf and 
Alfred this nucleus is often kept distinct from the later, more 
historic stages connecting Cerdic with living men ) Pedigrees of 
other royal houses go to Woden, and many stop there, however, 
m times comparatively early, but yet Christian, we find Woden 
provided with five ancestors later, Ethelwerd gives him ten - 
the Chronicle gives him twenty-five. It is evidently a process of 
accumulation. 

Now, if the name of Scyld had occurred in the portion of 
the pedigree winch traces the West-Saxon kings up to Woden, 

1 Ongm, p 272. 
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it would possess sufficient authority to form the basis of an 
argument But Scyld, like Heremod, Beaw and Sceaf, occurs 
in the fantastic development of the pedigree, by which Woden 
is connected up with Adam and Noah. The fact that these 
heroes occur above Woden makes it almost incredible that their 
position in the pedigree can go back to heathen times. Those 
who believed m Woden as a god can hardly have believed at 
the same time that he was a descendant of the Danish king 
Scyld. TJus difficulty Prof Chadwick admits “It is difficult 
to believe that in heathen times Woden was credited with five 
generations of ancestors, as in the Frealaf-Geat list ” Still 
less is it credible that he was credited with 25 generations of 
ancestors, as m the Frealaf-Geat-Sceldwa-Sceaf-Noe-Adam list 

The obvious conclusion seems to me to be that the names 
above Woden were added m Christian times to the original 
list, which in heathen times only went back to Woden, and 
which is still extant tn this form A Christian, rationalizing 
Woden as a human magician, would have no difficulty in placing 
him far down the ages, ]ust as Saxo Grammaticus does 1 Ob- 
viously Noe- Adam must be an addition of Christian times, and 
the same seems to me to apply to all the other names above 
Woden, which, though ancient and Germanic, are not therefore 
ancient and Germanic in the capacity of ancestors of Woden 

And even if these extiaordmary ancestors of Woden were 
leally believed in in heathen times, they cannot have been 
regarded as the special property of any one nation For it 
was never claimed that the West-Saxon kings had any unique 
distinction in tracing their ancestry to Woden, such as would 
give them a special claim upon Woden’s forefathers How then 
can the ancient belief (if indeed it were an ancient belief) that 
Woden was descended from Scyld, King of Denmark, prove that 
the Anglo-Saxons regarded themselves as specially related the 
Danes? For any such relationship derived through Woden 
must have been shared by all descendants of the All-Father 

Prof Chadwick avoids this difficulty by supposing that 
Woden did not originally occur in the pedigree, but is a later 

1 So Ethelwerd (Lib i) see* m Woden a rex mutiitudmis Barbarorum, m 
error deified It la the usual point of view, and persists down to Carlyle ( Heroes ) 
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E. THE “JUTE-QUESTION” REOPENED 

The view that the Geatas of Beowulf are the Jutes (Iuti, 
Iutae) of Bede (i.e. the tribe which colonized Kent, the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire) has been held by many eminent scholars 
It was dealt with only briefly above (pp 8-9) because I thought 
the theory was now recognized as being no longer tenable 
Lately, however, it has been maintained with conviction and 
ability by two Danish scholars, Schutte and Kier. It therefore 
becomes necessary once more to reopen the question, now that 
the only elaborate discussion of it m the English language 
favours the “Jute- theory,” especially as Axel Oink gave the 
support of his great name to the view that “the question is 
still open 1 ” and that “the last word has not been said con- 
cerning the nationality of the Geatas 2 ” 

As in most controversies, a number of rather irrelevant side 
issues have been introduced 3 , so that from mere weariness 
students are sometimes inclined to leave the problem undecided. 
Yet the interpretation of the opening chapters of Scandinavian 
history turns upon it. 

Supporters of the “Jute-theory” have seldom approached 
■"biect from the point of view of Old English. Bugge 1 
did go’ but the “Jute- theory” has been held chiefly 
ents of Scandinavian history, literature or geography, 
hlbeck®, Steenstrup 6 , Genng 7 , Oink 8 , Schutte 9 and Kier 10 
uw the laws of Old English sound-change have been 

1 The Heroic Legends of Denmark, New York, 1919, p 32 (footnote) 

2 Ibid p 39 

3 Thus, much space has been devoted to discussing whether “Gotland,” m 
the eleventh oentury Cotton ms of Alfred’s Orosius, signifies Jutland I believe 
that it does, but fad to see how it can be argued from this that Alfred believed 
the Jutes to be “Geatas ” Old English had no special symbol for the semi- 
vowel J , so, to signify Jutland, Alfred would have written “Geotiand” (Sievers, 
Oram. §§ 74, 175) Had he meant “Land of the Geatas” he would have written 

‘Geataland" or “Geatland ” Surely “Gotland” is nearer to “Geotiand” than 
to “ Geatland ” * P B.B xii, 1-10. 

5 See above, p 8 Fahlbeok has recently revised and re-statod his arguments 

• Danmark) Btges Histone, I, 79 etc 

7 Beowulf, dbersetzt von H. Genng, 1900, p vn 

8 See above, also Nordisk Aandsln, 10, where Oink speaks of the Geatas 
da “Jydeme.” His arguments as presented to the Copenhagen PJnlologisle- 

fhxetonsk Samfund are summanzed by Schutte, J E 0 Ph xi, 675-0 Clausen 
also supports the Jute-theory, Danskt Studier, 1918 137-49 

• J E 0 Ph xr, 574-602 

10 Beowulf, tt Bidrag ttl Hardens Oldhistorte af Chr Kier, K0benbavn, 1915. 
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clearly defined, it seldom happens that anyone who approaches 
the subject primarily as a student of the Anglo-Saxon language 
holds the view that the Geatas are Jutes. 

And this is naturally so - for, from the point of view of 
language, the question is not disputable The Geatas phono- 
logically are the Gautar (the modern Gotar of Southern Sweden). 
It is admitted that the words are identical 1 . And, equally, it 
is admitted that the word Geatas cannot be identical with the 
word lutiflutae, used by Bede as the name of the Jutes who 
colonized Kent 1 Bede’s luti, Iutae, on the contrary, would 
correspond to a presumed Old English *luti or *lutan 2 , current 
in his time in Northumbria This in later Northumbrian would 
become tote, lotan (though the form lute, lutan might also 
survive) The dialect forms which we should expect (and which 
we find in the genitive and dative) corresponding to this would 
be- Mercian, Bote, Eotan , Late West-Saxon, Yte, Ytan (through 
an intermediate Early West-Saxon *Iete, *letan, which is not 
recorded) 

If, then, the word Geatas came to supplant the correct form 
tote, lotan (or its Mercian and West-Saxon equivalents Eote, 
Eotan, Yte, Ytan), this can only have been the result of confusion 
Such confusion is, on abstract grounds, conceivable it is a' lWa y,s 
possible that the name of one tribe may come to be attached to 
another “ Scot” has ceased to mean “ Irishman,” and has come 
to mean “North Briton”, and there is no intrinsic Impossibility 
in the word Geatas having been transferred by Englishmen, from 
the half-forgotten Gautar, to the Jutes, and having driven out 
the correct name of the latter, tote, lotan For example, there 
might have been an exiled Geatic family among the Jutish 
invaders, which might have become so prominent as to cause 

1 This is admitted by Bugge, 1’ B B xn, 6 “ Geatas ist sprachlich ein 

ganz anderer name als altn Jotar, Jutar, bei Beda Jutae, und nach Beda lm 
Chron Sax 449 Jotum, Jutna Die Geatas tragen emen namen der sprachlich 
nut altn Gautar identisch ist ” 

* F rom a presumed Prim Germ *Euttz, *Euljamz The word in 0 E 
seems to have been declined both as an i stem and an n-stem, the n stem forms 
being used more particularly m the gen plu , just as in the case of the tribal 
names, Seaxe, Mierce (Sievers, § 264) The Latinized forms show the same 
duplication, the dat Eucns pointing to an t-stem, the nom Eulhio to an n-stem, 
plu *Eultones For a discussion of the relation of the O E name to the Danish 
Jyder, see Bjorkman in Anglia, Bexblatt, xxvin, 274-80 “Zu ae Eote, Yte, 
dan Jyder ‘Juten’ ” 
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the name G&atas to supplant the correct lote, Eote, etc. But, 
whoever the Geatas may have been, Beowulf is their chief early 
record: indeed, almost all we know of their earliest history is 
derived from Beowulf In Beowulf, therefore, if anywhere, the 
old names and traditions should be remembered. The word 
Glut occurs some 50 times m the poem. The poet obviously 
wishes to use other synonyms, for the sake of variety and 
alliteration, hence we get Weder- Geatas, Wederas, Ss-Geatas, 
Guft-Geatas. Now, if these Geatas are the Jutes, how comes 
it that the po ebnever calls them such, never speaks of them under 
the correct tribal name of Eote, etc , although this was the 
current name at the time Beowulf was written, and indeed for 
centuries later 2 

For, demonstrably, the form Eote, etc , was recognized as 
the name of the Jutes till at least the twelfth century Then 
it died out of current speech, and only Bede’s Latin luh (and 
the modern “Jute” derived therefrom) remained as terms used 
by the historians The evidence.is conclusive 

(«) Bede, writing about the time when Beowulf, in its 
present form, is supposed to have been composed, uses Iuti, 
lutae, corresponding to a presumed contemporary Northumbrian 
*Iuti, *lutan 

( b ) In the “Alfredian” translation of Bede, made almost 
two centuries after Bede’s time, we do mdeed m one place find 
“Geata,” “Geatum” used to translate “Iutarum,” “lutis,” 
instead of the correctly corresponding Mercian form “Eota,” 
“Eotum.” Only two mss are extant at this point. But 
since both agree, and since they belong to different types, it is 
probable that “ Geata ” here is no mere copyist’s error, but is 
due to the translator himself 1 . But, later, when the translator 

1 I regard it as simply an error of the translator, possibly because he had 
before him a text in which Bede’s lutis had been oorrupted m this place into 
Qxotis, as it is in Ethelwerd. Cantuarn de GioUa traxerunt ongtnem, Vuhtn 
quogue (Bk. I other names which Ethelwerd draws from Bede in this seotion 
are equally corrupt ) 

Bede’s text runs (I, 15) Aduenerant auiem de tnbua Germamae popvl is 
forttonbus, id eat Saxontbua, Anglxs, Iutta De Iutarum ongme aunt Cantuant 
et Victuaru, m the translation “Comon hi of t>mn folcum Cam strangestan 
Germanic, [is] of Seaxum and of Angle and of Geatum Of Geata fruman 
syndon Cantware and Wihtsaatan” (it, 16) In proxtmam Iutorum proutnctam 
translatv in locum , gut uocatur Ad Laptdem , “in p.a neahmsegCe, seo is gecegd 
Eota lond, in sume stowe seo is nemned .Et Stane” (Stoneham, near South- 
ampton). MS C G C£. 41 reads “Ytena land”, see below. 
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has to render Bede’s “Iutorum,” he gives, not “Geata,” but 
the correct Mercian “Eota ” There can be no possible doubt 
here, for five mss are extant at this point, and all give the 
correct form — four in the Mercian, “Eota,” whilst one gives 
the West-Saxon equivalent, “Ytena ” 

Now the Geata-passage in the Bede translation is the chief 
piece of evidence which those who would explain the Geatas 
of Beowulf as “Jutes” can call and it does not, in fact, much 
help them* What they have to prove is tiiat the Beowulf- poet 
could consistently and invariably have used Geatas m the place 
of Bote. To produce an instance m which the two terms are 
both used by the same translator is very little use, when what 
has to be proved is that the one term had already, at a much 
earlier period, entirely ousted the other 

All our other evidence is for the invariable use of the correct 
form Iote, Iotan, etc m Old English 

(c) The passage from Bede was again translated, and in- 
serted into a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was 
sent quite early to one of the great abbeys of Northumbria 1 2 . 
In this, “Iutis, Iutarum” is represented by the correct North- 
umbrian equivalent, “Iutum,” “Iotum”, “Iutna ” 

(d) This Northumbrian Chronicle, or a transcript of it, 
subsequently came South, to Canterbury. There, roughly about 
the year 1100, it was used to interpolate an Early West-Saxon 
copy of the Chronicle Surely at Canterbury, the capital of 
the old Jutish kingdom, people must have known the correct 
form of the Jutish name, whether Geatas or lote. We find the 
forms “Iotum,” “Iutum”, “Iutna ” 

(e) Corresponding to this Northumbrian (and Kentish) 
form lote, Mercian Eote, the Late West-Saxon form should be 
Yte Now MS Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge, 41, gives us 
“the Wessex version of the English Bede” and is written by 
a scribe who knew the Hampshire district® In this ms the 
“ Eota” of the Mercian original has been transcribed as “ Ytena,” 

“ Eotum ” as “ Ytum,” showing that the scribe understood the 
tribal name and its equivalent correctly. This was about the 

1 Two Saxon Chron%cles y ed Plummer, 1899. Introduction , pp lxx, Ixxi 

2 The 0 E version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History , ed. ^filler, li, xv, xvi, 1898 
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time of the Norman Conquest, but the name continued to be 
understood till the early twelfth century at least. For Florence 
of Worcester records that William Rufus was slain tn Noua 
Foresta quae lingua Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur ; and in another 
place he speaks of the same event as happening tn prouincia 
Jutarum tn Noua Foresta 1 , which shows that Florence under- 
stood that “Ytene” was Ytena land, “the province of the 
Jutes ” 

• 

It comes, then, to this. The “Jute- hypothesis ’’’postulates 
not only that* at the time Beowulf was composed, Geatas had 
come to mean “Jutes,” but also that it had so completely 
ousted the correct old name luti, Iote, Eote, Yte, that none of 
the latter terms are ever used in the poem as synonyms for 
Beowulf’s people 2 . Yet all the evidence shows that luti etc 
was the recognized name when Bede wrote, and we have 
evidence at intervals showmg that it was so understood till 
four centuries later But not only was luti, Iote never super- 
seded in 0 E times , there is no feal evidence that Geatas was 
ever generally used to signify “Jutes.” The fact that one 
translator in one passage (writing probably some two centuries 
after Beoumlf was composed) uses “Geata,” “Geatum,” where 
he should have used “Eota,” “Eotum,” does not prove the 
misnomer to have been general — especially when the same 
translator subsequently uses the correct form “ Eota ” 

I do not think sufficient importance has been attached to 
what seems (to me) the vital argument against the “Jute- 
theory ” It is not merely that Geatas is the exact phonological 
equivalent of Gautar (Gotar) and cannot be equivalent to Bede’s 
luti. This difficulty may be got over by the assumption that 
somehow the luti, or some of them, had adopted the name 
Geatas and we are not in a position to disprove such assumption. 
But the advocates of the “Jute-theory” have further to assume 
that, at the date when Beowulf was written, the correct name 
luti (Northumbrian Iote, Mercian Eote, West-Saxon T te) must 
have so passed into disuse that it could not be once used as a 

1 Florentn Wigora. Chron , ed Thorpe, n, 45, I, 276 

* It cannot be said that this is due to textual corruption in our late oopy 
for the alliteration oonatantly demands a G-form, not a rowel-form. 

C B 


22 
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synonym for Beowulf’s people, by our synonym-hunting poet. 
And this assumption we are in a position to disprove 

The Jute-theory would therefore still be untenable on the 
ground of the name, even though it were laboriously proved 
that, from the historical and geographical standpoint, there 
was more to be said for it than had hitherto been recognized 
But even this has not been proved quite the reverse As I 
have tried to show above, historical an$l geographical con- 
siderations’ though in themselves not absolutely conclusive, 
pomt emphatically to an identification with ther Gotar, rather 
than with the Jutes 1 

The relations of Beowulf and the Geatas with the kings of 
Denmark and of Sweden are the constant topic of the poem. 
Now the land of the Gotar was situated between Denmark and 
Sweden But if the Geatas be Jutes, their neighbours were the 
Danes on the east and the Angles on the south, faifcher away, 
across the Cattegat lay the Gotar, and beyond these the Swedes 
If the Geatas be Jutes, why should their immediate neighbours, 
the Angles, never appear in Beowulf as having any dealings 
with them? And why, above all, should the Gotar never be 
mentioned, whilst the Swedes, far to the north, play so large 
a part 2 Even if Swedes and Gotar had at this tune been 
under one king, the Gotar could not have been thus ignored, 
seeing that, owing to their position, the brunt of the fighting 
must have fallen on them 2 But we know that the Gotar were 
independent The strictly contemporary evidence of Procopius 
shows quite conclusively that they were one of the strongest 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms 3 How then could warfare be 
carried on foi three generations between Jutes and Swedes 
without concerning the Gotar, whose territory lay in between 2 

Again, in the “Catalogue of Kings” in Widsith, the Swedes 
are named with their famous king Ongentheow The Jutes 
( Yte ) are also mentioned, with their king And their king is 

1 See pp 8, 9 above, ^ 2-7 

2 Just as, for example, in Hetmskringla Ilaraldz saga ms harfagra, 13-17, 
the Gotar are constantly mentioned, because the kingdom of Sweden is being 
attacked from their side 

2 Procopius tells us that there were in Thule (i e the Scandinavian peninsula) 
thirteen nations, eaoh under its own king SaaiKtts ri dirt sari Iffyos tnaaron 
wu (dfos tv TroXvdvd pujTov oi Vavroi flat (Bell. Oott li, 15) 
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not Hrethel, Hasthcyn, Hygelac or Heardred, but a certain 
Gefwulf, whose name does not even alliterate with that of any 
known king of the Geatas 1 . 

Again, in the (certainly very early) Book on Monsters, 
Hygelac is described as Huiglaucus qui imperavit Getis Now 
Getis can mean Gotar 2 , but can hardly mean Jutes 

The geographical case against the identification of Geatas 
and Gotar depends upon the assumption that the western sea- 
coast of the Gotar in ancient times must have coincided with 
that of West, Gothland (Vestra-Gotland) in mediaeval and 
modern times Now as this coast consists merely of a small 
strip south of the river Gotaelv, it is argued that the Gotar 
could not be the maritime Geatas of Beowulf, capable of under- 
taking a Viking raid to the mouth of the Rhine But the 
assumption that the frontiers of the Gotar about a d 500 were 
the same as they were a thousand years later, is not only im- 
probable on a prion grounds, but, as Schuck has shown 3 , can 
be definitely disproved Adam .of Bremen, wilting in the 
eleventh century, speaks of the river Gothelba (Gotaelv) as 
running through the midst of the peoples of the Gotar And 
the obvious connection between the name of the river and the 
name of the people seems to make it certain that Adam is 
right, and that the original Gotar must have dwelt around the 
river Gotaelv But, if so, then they were a maritime folk for 
the river Gotaelv is merely the outlet which connects Lake Wener 
with the sea, running a course almost parallel with the shoie and 
nowhere very distant from it 4 But even when Adam wrote, the 

1 On this alliteration teat, which is very important, see above, pp \0-ll 

2 Oeia was the recognized Latin synonym for Qothus , and is used in this 
sense in the sixth century, eg by Venantius Fortunatus and Jordanes And 
the Gotar are constantly called Qolhi, eg in the formula rex Sueorum et Qothorum 
(for the date of this formula see Soderqvist in the Htstorisk Tidsknft, 1915 Agde 
Uppsvearne ratt atttaga och vraka konung), or Saxo, Bk xin (ed Holder, p 420, 
describing how the Gotht invited a candidate to be lung, and slew the rival 
claimant, who was supported by the legally more constitutional suffrages of 
the Swedes), or Adam of Bremen (as quoted below) 

8 Folknamnet Geatas , p 5 etc 

4 Speaking of the Gotaelv, Adam says “Xlle ontur in praedictis alpibus, 
perque medtos Qothorum populos curnt in Oceanum, unde et Gothelba dicitur ” 
Ada mi Canomci Bremensis, Gesta Hamm eccl pontijicum. Lib rv, in Migne, 
OXLVI, 637 Modem scholars are of the opinion that the borrowing has been 
rather the other way • According to Noreen the nver Ghtaelv (Gautelfr) gets 
its name as the outflow from Lake Vcener (Cf 0 E geotan , gPat, “pour ”) 
Gotland (Gautland) is the country around the nver, and the Gtftar (Gautar) 

22—2 
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Gotar to the north of the river had long been politically subject 
to Norway 1 and the Heirmknngla tells us how this happened. 

Harold Fairhair, King of Norway (a contemporary of King 
Alfred), attacked them - they had staked the river Gotaelv 
against him, but he moored his ships to the stakes 2 and harried 
on either shore . he fought far and wide in the country, had many 
battles on either side of the river, and finally slew the leader of 
the Gotar, Hrani Gauzki (the Gotlander). Then he annexed 
to Norway all the land north of the river and west of Lake 
Wener Thenceforward the Gotaelv was the boiyidary between 
Norway and West Gothland, though the country ultimately 
became Swedish, as it now is But it is abundantly clear from 
the Heimsknngla that Harold regarded as hostile all the 
territory north of the Gotaelv, and between Lake Wener and 
the sea® (the old R&nnki and the modern Bohuslan) 

But, if so, then the objection that the Gotar are not a 
sufficiently maritime people becomes untenable For precisely 
to this region belong the earliest records of maritime warfare 
to be found in the north of Europe, possibly the earliest in 
Europe The smooth rocks of Bohuslan are covered with 
incised pictures of the Bronze age and the favourite subject 
of these is ships and naval encounters About 120 different 
pictures of ships and sea fights are reproduced by one scholar 
alone 4 And at the present day this province of Goteborg and 
Bohus is the most important centre in Sweden both of fishery 
and shipping Indeed, more than one quarter of the total ton- 
nage of the modern Swedish mercantile marine comes from this 
comparatively tiny strip of coast 5 . 

get their name from the oountry See Noreen, Vara Ortnamn och deras Ur- 
eprungltga Betydelse, in Sprtdda Studter, n, 91, 139 

1 The Scholiast, in his commentary on Adam, records the later state of things, 
when the Gotar were confined to the south of the nver “Gothelba fluvius a 
Nordmanms Gothiam separat ” 

* Heimsknngla, cap 17 

* “ Hann [Haraldr] er liti A herskipum allan vetrran ok herjar A RAnrfki *’ 
(oap 15) “ Haraldr konungr for vf6a um Gautland herskildi, ok Atti tar margar 
orrostur tveim me gm elfannnar SiSan lagSi Haraldr konungr land alt undir 
■lk fynr norCan elfina ok fynr vestan Vsem •’ (cap 17) Heimsknngla Haraldz 
saga ins harfagra, udgiv F J6nsaon, K0benhavn, 1893-1900 

* Baltzer (L ), Olyphes da rochera du Bohuslan, avec une preface de V Rydberg, 
Gothembourg, 1881 See also Baltzer, Nigra af de viktmaste H dllnstningarna, 
Gdteborg, 1911 

* Guinchard, Sweden ■ Historical and Statistical Handbook, 1914, n, 549. 
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It is surely quite absurd to urge that the men of this coast 
could not have harried the Frisians in the manner in which 
Hygelac is represented as doing And surely it is equally absurd 
to urge that the people of this coast would not have had to fear 
a return attack from the Frisians, after the downfall of their 
own kings. The Frisians seem to have been “ the chief channel 
of communication between the North and West of Europe 1 ” 
before the rise of the Scandinavian Vikings, and to have been 
supreme in the North Sea The Franks were of course a land 
power, but th« Franks, when m alliance with the Frisians, were 
by no means helpless at sea Gregory of Tours tells us that 
they overthrew Hygelac on land, and then m a sea fight annihi- 
lated his fleet Now the poet says that the Geatas may expect 
war when the Franks and Frisians hear of Beowulf’s fall. The 
objection that, because they feared the Franks, the Geatas 
must have been reachable by land, depends upon leaving the 
“ and Frisians ” out of consideration 

“Now we may look for a time of war” says the messenger 
“when the fall of our king is known among the Franks and 
Frisians” then he gives a brief account of the raid upon the 
land of the Frisians and concludes “Ever since then has the 
favour of the Merovingian king been denied us 2 ” What is 
there m this to indicate whether the raiders came from Jutland, 
or from the coast of the Gotar across the Cattegat, 50 miles 
further off* The messenger goes on to anticipate hostility from 
the Swedes 3 To this, at any rate, the Gotar were more exposed 
than the J utes Further, he concludes by anticipating the utter 
overthrow of the Geatas 4 and the poet expressly tells us that 
these forebodings were justified 6 There must therefore be a 
reference to some famous national catastrophe Now the Gotar 
did lose their independence, and were incorporated into the 
Swedish kingdom When did the Jutes suffer any similar 
downfall at the hands of either Frisians, Franks, or Swedes? 

The other geographical and historical arguments urged in 
favour of the Jutes, when carefully scrutinized, are found either 

1 See Chadwick, Origin, 93, Heroic Age, 51 

3 11 2910-21 See Schutte, 579, 583 3 11 2922-3007. 

* 1L 3018-27. s 11 3029-30. 
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equally indecisive, or else actually to tell against the “Jute- 
theory ” Schutte 1 thinks that the name “Wederas” (applied 
in Beowulf to the Geatas) is identical with the name Eudoses 
(that of a tribe mentioned by Tacitus, who may 2 have dwelt m 
Jutland) But this is impossible phonologically Wederas is 
surely a shortened form of Weder-Geatas, “the Storm- Geatas.” 
Indeed, we have, in favour of the Gotar- theory, the fact that the 
very name of the Wederas survives on the Bohuslan coast to 
this day, m the Wader Oar and the Wader Fiord 

Advocates of the “Jute-theory” lay great stress upon the 
fact that Gregory of Tours and the Liber Histonae Francorum 
call Hygelac a Dane 3 Dam cum rege suo Chochilaico Now, 
when Gregory wrote m the sixth century, either the Jutes were 
entirely distinct from, and independent of, the Danes, or they 
were not If they were distinct, how do Gregory’s words help 
the “Jute-theory He must be simply using “Dane,” like 
the Anglo-Saxon historians, for “Scandinavian ” But if the 
Jutes were not distinct from the Danes, then we have an argu- 
ment against the “Jute-theory” For we know from Beowulf 
that the Geatas were quite distinct from the Danes 4 , and quite 
independent of them 5 

It is repeatedly urged that the Geatas and Swedes fight 
ofer sa ? 9 But see can mean a great fresh-water lake, like Lake 
Wener, just as well as the ocean 7 and as a matter of fact we 
know that the decisive battle did take place on Lake Wener, 
m stagno Waener, d Vsems isi s Lake Wener is an obvious 
battle place for Gotar and Swedes They were separated by 
the great and almost impassable forests of “Tived” and 
“Kolmard,” and the lake was their simplest way of meeting®. 
But it does not equally fit Jutes and Swedes 

It is repeatedly objected that the Gotar are remote from 

the Anglo-Saxons 10 Possibly but remoteness did not prevent 

1 pp 575, 581 

* The reason for locating the Eudoses m Jutland is that the name has, very 
hazardously, been identified with that of the Jutes, Eutiones Obviously this 
argument oould no longer be used, if the Eudoses were the “Wederas ” 

s See e g Schutte, 579-80 4 Beowulf, 1856 6 Beowulf, 1830 etc. 

• Beowulf, 2394 See Schutte, 576-9 

7 SSo ea f>£r wyrcf micelne sS Orosius, ed Sweet, 12, 24 

8 See above, p 7 “As Miss Paues, herself a Qeat, points out to me. 

10 Kier, 39, Schutte, 582, 591 etc. 
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the Anglo-Saxons from being interested m heroes of the Huns 
or Goths or Burgundians or Longobards, who were much more 1 
distant And the absence of any direct connection between 
the history of the Geatas and the historic Anglo-Saxon records, 
affords a strong presumption that the Geatas were a somewhat 
ahen people If the people of Beowulf, Hygelac, and Hrethel, 
were the same people as the Jutes who colonized Kent and 
Hampshire, why do we never, in the Kentish royal genealogies 
or elsewhere, find any claim to such connection ? The Mercians 
did not so fqjrget their connection with the old Offa of Angel, 
although a much greater space of time had intervened The 
fact that we have no mention among the ancestors of Beowulf 
and Hygelac of any names which we can connect with the 
Jutish genealogy affords, therefore, a strong presumption that 
they belonged to some other tribe 

The strongest historical argument for the “Jute-theory” was 
that produced by Bugge The Ynglmga tal represents Ottar 
(who is certainly the Ohthere of Beowulf ) as having fallen in 
Vendel, and this Vend el was clearly understood as being the 
district of that name in North Jutland The body of .this 
Swedish king was torn asunder by carrion birds, and he was 
remembered as “the Vendel-crow,” a mocking nickname which 
pretty clearly goes back to primitive times Other ancient 
authors attributed this name, not to Ottar, but to his father, 
who can be identified with the Ongentheow of Beowulf This 
would seem to indicate that the hereditary foes of Ongentheow 
and the Swedish kings of his house were, after all, the Jutes of 
Vendel 

But Knut Stjcrna has shown that the Vendel from which 
“ Ottar V endel-crow ” took his name was probably not the Vendel 
of Jutland at all, but the place of that name north of Uppsala, 
famous for the splendid grave-finds which show it to have been 
of peculiar importance during our period 2 And subsequent 
research has shown that a huge grave-mound, near this Vendel, 
is mentioned in a record of the seventeenth century as King 

1 See above, pp» 99, 100 

2 Vendel och Vendelkraka in A f n F. xxi, 71-80 see Essays, trans Clark 
Hall, 60-62 
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Ottar’s mound, and is still popularly known as the mound of 
Ottar Vendel-crow 1 But, if so, this story of the Vendel-crow, 
so far from supporting the “Jute- hypothesis,” tellB against it: 
nothing could be more suitable than Vendel, north of Uppsala, 
as the “last ditch” to which Ongentheow retreated, if we 
assume his adversaries to have been the Gotar. but it would not 
suit the Jutes so well 

An exploration of the mound has proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that it was raised to cover the ashes of Ottar Vendel-crow, 
the Ohthere of Beowulf 2 That Ohthere fell in battle against the 
Geatas there is nothing, in Beowulf or elsewhere, to prove. But 
the fact that his ashes were laid in mound at Vendel m Sweden 
makes it unlikely that he fell in battle against the Jutes, and is 
quite incompatible with what we are told in the Ynglinga saga 
of his body having been torn to pieces by carrion fowl on a 
mound in Vendel in Jutland It now becomes clear that this 
Btory, and the tale of the crow of wood made by the Jutlanders 
in mockery of Ottar, is a mere invention to account for the name 
Vendel-crow. the name, as so often, has survived, and a new 
story has grown up to give a reason for the name. 

What “Vendel-crow” originally implied we cannot be quite 
sure. Apparently “ Crow ” or “ Vendel-crow ” is used to this day 
as a nickname for the inhabitants of Swedish Vendel Ottar 
may have been so called because he was buried (possibly because 
he lived) in Vendel, not, hke other members of his race, his son 
and his father, at Old Uppsala But however that may be, 
what is clear is that, as the name passed from the Swedes to 
those Norwegian and Icelandic writers who have handed it down 

1 This grave mound is mentioned as “Kong Ottars Hog” in Attarlal for 
Su>ea och Ootha Kununga Hus, by J Penngskioid, Stockholm, 1725, p 13, and 
earlier, in 1677, it ib mentioned by the same name in some notes of an anti- 
quarian survey That the name “Vendel crow ” is now attached to it is stated by 
Dr Almgren These early references seem conclusive little weight could, of 
course, be earned by the modem name alone, since it might easily be of learned 
origin The mound was opened m 1914-16, and the contents showed it to belong 
to about 500 to 550 a o , which agrees excellently with the date of Ohthere 
See two articles m Fornvannen for 1917 an account of the opening of the mound 
by S Lmdqust entitled “Ottarahogen i Vendel” (pp 127— l.'ij and a discussion 
of early Swedish history in the light of archaeology, by B Nerman, “ Ynglmga- 
sagan l arkeologisk belysmng" (esp pp 243-6) See also Bjorkman m Nor- 
disk Tidskrift, Stockholm, 1917, p. 169, and Eigennamen im Beowulf 1920. 
pp R8-99 c 

* See Appendix F Beowulf and the Arohseologists, esp p 356, below. 
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to us, Vendel of Sweden was naturally misunderstood as the 
more familiar Vendel of Jutland. Stjerna’s conjecture is con- 
firmed. The Swedish king’s nickname, far from pointing to 
ancient feuds between Jute and Swede, is shown to have nothing 
whatsoever to do with Jutland. 

It appears, then, that Geatas is phonologically the equivalent 
of “Gotar,” but not the equivalent of “Jutes”, that what we 
know of the use of t^e word “Jutes” (Jote, etc ) in Old English 
makes it incredible that a poem of the length of BeSwulf could 
be written, concerning their heroes and their wars, without 
even mentioning them by their correct name, that in many 
respects the geographical and historical evidence fits the Gotar, 
but does not fit the Jutes, that the instances to the contrary, 
in which it is claimed that the geographical and historical 
evidence fits the Jutes but does not fit the Gotar, are all found 
on examination to be either inconclusive or actually to favour 
the Gotar. 

F. BEOWULF AND THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 

The peat-bogs of Schleswig and Denmark have yielded finds 
of the first importance for Enghsh archaiology These “moss- 
finds” are great collections, chiefly of arms and accoutrements, 
obviously deposited with intention The first of these great 
discoveries, that of Thorsbjerg, was made in the heart of ancient 
Angel the site of the next, Nydam, also comes within the area 
probably occupied by either Angles or Jutes, and most of the 
rest of the “moss- finds” were in the closest neighbourhood of 
the old Anghan home The period of the oldest deposits, as is 
shown by the Roman coins found among them, is hardly before 
the third century a.d., and some authorities would make it 
considerably later. 

An account of these discoveries will be found in Engelhardt’s 
Denmark %n the Early Iron Age 1 , 1866 a volume which sum- 

1 By the Early Iron Age, Engelhardt meant from 250 to 450 A D but more 
recent Danish scholars have placed these deposits m the fifth century, with some 
overlapping into the preceding and succeeding centuries (Muller, Vor Oldlid, 
561, Wimmer, Die Runenschnft, 301, etc ) The Swedish archaeologists, Knut 
Stjeraa and 0 Almerjn, agree with Engelhardt, dating the finds between about 
250 and 450 a d, (Stjerna’s Essays, trans. Clark Hall, p 149, and Introduction, 
xrxn-ui}. 
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marizes the results of Engelhardt’s investigations during the 
preceding seven years. He had published in Copenhagen 
Thorsbjerg Mosefund, 1863, Nydam Mosefund, 1865. Engel- 
hardt’s work at Nydam was interrupted by the war of 1864 
the finds had to be ceded to Germany, and the exploration was 
continued by German scholars Engelhardt consoled himself 
that these “subsequent investigations do not seem to have 
been carried on with the necessary care and intelligence,” and 
continued,; his own researches within the narrowed frontiers of 
Denmark, publishing two monographs on the mpsses of Funen. 
Kragehul Mosefund, 1867, Vimose Fundet . 1869 

These deposits, however, obviously belong to a period much 
earlier than that m which Beowulf was written indeed most of 
them certainly belong to a period earher than that in which the 
historic events described m Beowulf occurred , so that, close as 
is their relation with Anglian civilization, it is with the civiliza- 
tion of the Angles while still on the continent 

The Archaeology of Beowulf has been made the subject of 
special study by Knut Stjerna, in a series of articles which 
appeared between 1903 and his premature death in 1909 A 
good service has been done to students of Beowulf by Dr Clark 
Hall in collecting and translating Stjerna’s essays 1 They are a 
mine of useful information, and the reproductions of articles 
from Scandinavian grave-finds, with which they are so copiously 
illustrated, are invaluable The magnificent antiquities from 
Vendel, now in the Stockholm museum, are more particularly 
laid under contribution 2 . Dr Clark Hall added a most useful 
“Index of things mentioned in Beowulf 3 ,” well illustrated. 
Here again the illustrations, with few exceptions, are from 
Scandinavian finds 


1 Essays on questions connected with the 0 E poem of Beowulf, trans and 
ed by John R Clark Hall, (Viking Club), Coventry (Reviews by Klaeber, 
J E Q Ph xm, 167-73 weighty, Mawer, M L N vm, 242-3, A thmaeum, 1913, 
I, 469-60, Archiv, oxxxn, 238-9, Schutte, A fn F xxxm, 64-96, elaborate ) 

2 An account of these was given at the time by H Stolpe, who undertook 
the excavation See his V endelj yndet, in the Antiqvansk Tidskrift fdr Sverige, 
vm, 1, 1-34, and Hildebrand (H ) in the same, 36-64 (1884) Stolpe did not 
live to issue the definitive account of his work, Graff altet vid Vendel, beskrifvet af 
H Stolpe och T J Arne, Stockholm, 1912 

* Also added as an Appendix to his Beowulf translation, 1911 
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Two weighty arguments as to the origin of Beowulf have 
been based upon archaeology In the first place it has been 
urged by Dr Clark Hall that 

“If the poem is read in the light of the evidence which Stjerna has 
marshalled in the essays as to the profusion of gold, the prevalence of 
nng-swords, of boar-helmets, of nng-eorslets, and ring-money, it 
becomes clear how strong the distinctively Scandinavian colouring is, 
and how comparatively little of the mise-en-scine must be due to the 
English author 1 ” 

• 

Equally, Prof Klaeber finds m Stjerna’s investigations a 
strong argument for the Scandinavian character of Beowulf 2 
Now Stjerna, very rightly and naturally, drew his illustra- 
tions of Beowulf from those Scandinavian, and especially 
Swedish, grave-finds which he knew so well and very valuable 
those illustrations are But it does not follow, because the one 
archaeologist who has chosen to devote his knowledge so whole- 
heartedly to the elucidation of Beowulf was a Scandinavian, 
using Scandinavian material, that therefore Beowulf is Scandi- 
navian This, however, is the inference which Stjerna himself 
was apt to draw, and which is still being drawn from his work. 
Stjerna speaks of our poem as a monument raised by the Ge^tas 
to the memory of their saga-renowned king 3 , though he allows 
that certain features of the poem, such as the dragon-fight 4 , are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin 

Of course, it must be allowed that accounts such as those of 
the fighting between Swedes and Geatas, if they are historical 
(and they obviously are), must have originated from eye- 
witnesses of the Scandinavian battles but I doubt if there is 
anything in Beowulf so purely Scandinavian as to compel us to 
assume that any line of the story, m the poetical form in which 
we now have it, was necessarily composed m Scandinavia Even 
if it could be shown that the conditions depicted m Beowulf can 
be better illustrated from the grave-finds of Vendel in Sweden 
than from English diggings, this would not prove Beowulf 
Scandinavian Modern scientific archaeology is surely based on 
chronology as well as geography. The English finds date from 

1 Clajk Hall’s Preface to Stjerna’ s Essays, p xx. 

s J E 0 Ph xih, 1914, p 172. 

• Essays, p 239 cf p 84 4 p 39. 
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the period before 650 a d , and the Vendel finds from the period 
after. Beowulf might well show similarity rather with contem- 
porary art abroad than with the art of earlier generations at 
home. For intercourse was more general than is always reahzed. 
It was not merely trade and plunder which spread fashions from 
nation to nation There were the presents of arms which Tacitus 
mentions as sent, not only privately, but with public ceremony, 
from one tribe to another 1 Similar presentations are indicated 
m Beowulf 2 , we find them equally at the court of the Ostro- 
gothie Theodonc 3 , Charles the Great sent to Qffa of Mercia 
unum bdlteum el unurn gladium humscum i , according to the 
famous story in the Heimsknngla, Athelstan sent to Harold 
Fairhair of Norway a sword and belt arrayed with gold and 
silver, Athelstan gave Harold’s son Hakon a sword which was 
the best that ever came to Norway 5 It is not surprising, then, 
if we find parallels between English poetry and Scandinavian 
grave-finds, both apparently dating from about the year 700 a.d 
But I do not think that there is any special resemblance, though, 
both in Beowulf and in the Vendel graves, there is a profusion 
lacking in the case of the simpler Anglo-Saxon tomb-furniture. 

Let us examine the five points of special resemblance, alleged 
by Dr Clark Hall, on the basis of Stjerna’s studies 

“ The profusion of gold ” Gold is indeed lavishly used in 
Beowulf, the golden treasure found in the dragon’s lair was so 
bulky that it had to be transported by w r aggon. And, certainly, 
gold is found in greater profusion in Swedish than in English 
graves the most casual visitor to the Stockholm museum must 
be impressed by the magnificence of the exhibits there But, 
granting gold to have been rarer in England than in Sweden, I 
cannot grant Stjerna’s contention that therefore an English 
poet could not have conceived the idea of a vast gold hoard®, 
or that, even if the poet does deck his warriors with gold some- 
what more sumptuously than was actually the case in England, 

1 Germania, cap xv 2 11 378, 470 

* CasBiodorua, Vanae, v, 1 

4 Walter, Corpus juris Germanic i aniiqui, 1824, n, 125 
s Heimsknngla, Haraldz saga, cap 38-40 

6 “The idea of a gold hoard undoubtedly points to the'fearher version of the 
Beovmlf poem having originated in Scandinavia No such ‘gold period’ ever 
existed in Britain ” Essays, p 147 
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we can draw any argument from it. For, if the dragon in Beowulf 
guards a treasure, so equally does the typical dragon of Old 
English proverbial lore 1 . Beowulf is spoken of as gold-wlanc, 
but the typical thegn in Finnsburg is called gold-hladen 2 . The 
sword found by Beowulf m the hall of Grendel’s mother has a 
golden hilt, but the English proverb had it that “gold is in its 
place on a man’s sword 3 ” Heorot is hung with golden tapestry, 
but gold-inwoven fabric has been unearthed from Saxon graves 
at Tap low, and elsewhere in England 4 . Gold ghttgrB in other 
poems quite jis lavishly as in Beowulf, sometimes more so. 
Widsith made a hobby of collecting golden beagas The subject of 
Waldere is a fight for treasure The byrnie of Waldere 5 is adorned 
with gold so is that of Holofernes m J udith 6 , so is that of the 
typical warn or in the Elene 7 . Are all these poems Scandinavian 1 
“The prevalence of nng-swords ” We know that swords were 
sometimes fitted with a nng in the hilt 8 It is not clear whether 
the object of this nng was to fasten the hilt by a strap to the 
wrist, for convenience in fighting (as has been the custom with 
the cavalry sword in modern times) or whether it was used to 
attach the “peace bands,” by which the hilt of the sword was 
sometimes fixed to the scabbard, when only being worn cere- 
monially 9 The word hnng-msel, applied three times to the sword 
in Beowulf, has been interpretated as a reference to these “nng- 
swords,” though it is quite conceivable that it may refer only 
to the damascening of the sword with a nnged pattern 10 . 
Assuming that the reference m Beowulf is to a “ring-sword,” 
Stjerna illustrates the allusion from seven nng-swords, or frag- 
ments of nng-swords, found in Sweden. But, as Dr Clark Hall 
himself points out (whilst oddly enough accepting this argument 

1 Cottonian Gnomic Verse*, 11 26-7. 2 1 14 

3 Exeter Gnomic Verses, 1 126 * Baldwin Brown, in, 385, iv, 640 

3 B 1 19 ' 1 339 M 991 

3 Cf Falk, AUnordische Waffenkunde, 28 

3 1 would suggest thiB as the more likely because, if the ring were inserted 
for a practical purpose, it is not easy to see why it later survived m the form 
of a mere knob, which is neither useful nor ornamental. But if it were used to 
attach the symbolical “peace bands,” it may have been retained, m a "fossilized 
form,” with a symbolical meaning 

10 Most editors indeed do take it in this sense, though recently Sohuckmg 
has adopted Stjema’s explanation of “nng sword.” In I 322, Falk (27) takes 
hnng iren to refer to a “rmg-adomed sword,” though it may well mean a 
nng-bynne. 
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as proof of the Scandinavian colouring of Beowulf) four ring- 
swords at least have been found m England 1 . And these English 
swords are real ring-swords, that is to say, the pommel is fur- 
nished with a ring, within which another ring moves (in the 
oldest type of sword) quite freely. This freedom of movement 
seems, however, to be gradually restricted, and m one of these 
English swords the two rings are made in one and the same piece 
In the Swedish swords, however, this restnction is carried 
further, aiyl the two rings are represented by a knob growing 
out of a circular base Another sword of this “kpob”-type has 
recently been found in a Frankish tomb 2 , and yet another in 
the Rhineland 3 It seems to be agreed among archaeologists 
that the English type, as found in Kent, is the original, and that 
the Swedish and continental “ring-swords” are merely imita- 
tions, in which the ring has become conventionalized into a 
knob 4 But, if so, how can the mention of a ring-sword 
in Beowulf (if indeed that be the meaning of hrmg-msel) 
prove Scandinavian colouring? If it proved anything (which 
it does not) it would tend to prove the reverse, and to 
locate Beowulf in Kent, wheie the true ring-swords have been 
found 

“The prevalence of boar-helmets” It is true that several 
representations of warriors wearing boar-helmets have been 
found in Scandinavia But the only certainly Anglo-Saxon 

1 Actually, I believe, more (or two ring swords were found at Faversham, 
and are now in the British Museum For an account of one of them see Roach 
Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, 1868, vol vi, 139 In this specimen both the fixed 
ring and the nng which moves within it are complete circles But in the GUton 
sword (Archscologia, xxx, 132) and in the sword discovered at Bifrons (Archseo- 
logia Cantiana, x, 312) one of the rings no longer forms a complete circle, and 
m the sword discovered at Sarre (Arch-col Cant vi, 172) the rings are fixed 
together, and one of them has little resemblance to a ring at all 

3 At Concevreux It is described by M Jules Pilloy m Mdmmres de la 
Soctdli Academique de St Quentin, 4 C Ser tom xvi, 1913, see esp pp 36-7 

3 See Lmdenschmit, “ Germamsches Schwert mit ungewohnlicher Bildung 
des Knaufes,” in Die Altertumer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, v Bd , v Heft, 
Taf 30, p 165, Mam?, 1905 

* Salin has no doubt that the Swedish type from Uppland (his figure 252) 
is later than even the latest tj pe of English nng sword (the Sarre pommel, 251) 
which is itself later than the Faversham (249) or Bifrons (250) pommel See 
Salm (B ), Die Altgermantsche Thierornamenttk, Stockholm, 1904, p 101 The 
same conclusion is arrived at by LindenBchmit “Die ursprungliche Form ist 
wohl m dem, unter Nr 249 von Salm abgebildeten Sohwertknopf aus Kent zu 
sehen’’j and even more emphatically by Pilloy, who pronounces the Swedish 
Vendel sword both on account of its “nng” and other characteristics, as 
“mspiree par un module venu de cette contree [Angleterre] ” 
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helmet yet found in England has a boar-crest 1 ; and this is, I 
beheve, the only actual boar-helmet yet found. How then can 
the boar-helmets of Beowulf show Scandinavian rather than 
Anglo-Saxon origin ? 

“The prevalence of ring-corslets ” It is true that only one 
trace of a bvrnie, and that apparently not of ring-mail, has so 
far been found in an Anglo-Saxon grave. (We have somewhat 
more abundant remains from the period prior to the migration 
to England a peculiarly fine corslet of nng-mail, with remains 
of some nine others, was found in the moss at Thorsbjerg 2 in 
the midst of tlie ancient Anglian continental home, and other 
ring-corslets have been found in the neighbourhood of Angel, at 
Vimose 3 in Funen ) But, for the period when Beowulf must 
have been composed, the ring-corslet is almost as rare in 
Scandinavia as in England 4 , the artist, however, seems to be 
indicating a byrme upon many of the warnors depicted on the 
Vendel helm (Grave 14 seventh century) Equally, in England, 
warriors are represented on the Franks Casket as wearing the 
byrme also the laws of Ine (688-95) make it clear that the byrme 
was by no means unknown 5 Other Old English poems, certainly 
not Scandinavian, mention the nng-byrme How then can Hie 
mention of it m Beowulf be a proof of Scandinavian origin 1 

“The prevalence of ring-money” Before minted money 
became current, rings were used everywhere among the Teutonic 
peoples Gold rings, intertwined so as to form a chain, have been 
found throughout Scandinavia, presumably for use as a medium 
of exchange The term locenra beaga (gen plu ) occurs in Beowulf , 
and this is interpreted by Stjerna as “rings intertwined or locked 
together 9 .” But loten in Beowulf need not have the meaning of 
“intertwined”, it occurs elsewhere in Old Enghsh of a single 
jewel, sincgim locen 1 Further, even if locen does mean “mter- 

1 The Benty Grange helmet, see below, p 358 

2 Depicted by Clark Hall, Stjerna’s Essays , p 258 

3 Clark Hall s Beowulf, p 227 

4 “Von Skandmavien gibt es aus der Volkerwanderungszeit und Wikmger 
epoohe keine arcbaologischen Anhaltspunkte fur das Tragen des Panzers, 
weder aus Funden noch aus Darstellungen,” Max Ebert in Hoops’ Reallexikon, 
m, 395 (1916-16) But surely this is too sweeping Fragments of an iron byrme, 
made of small rings fastened together, were found m the Vendel grave 12 
(seventh century) See Graffaltet vid Vendel, beskrifvet af H StolpeochT J Arne, 
pp 49, 60, plates xl, xli, xln 

4 54-1. Liebermann, p 114. e Essays, 34-5. 7 Elene, 264 
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twined,” such intertwined rings are not limited to Scandinavia 
proper. They have been found in Schleswig 1 . And almost the 
very phrase m Beowulf, londes ne locenra beaga 2 , recurs in the 
Andreas The phrase there may be imitated from Beowulf, but, 
equally, the phrase in Beowulf may be imitated from some 
earlier poem. In fact, it is part of the traditional poetic diction: 
but its occurrence in the Andreas shows that it cannot be used 
as an argument of Scandinavian origin. 

Whilst, therefore, accepting with gratitude the numerous 
illustrations which St] erna has drawn from Scandinavian grave- 
finds, we must be careful not to read a Scandinavian colouring 
into features of Beowulf which are at least as much English as 
Scandinavian, such as the nng-sword or the boar-helmet or the 
nng-corslet 

There is, as is noted above, a certain atmosphere of profusion 
and wealth about some Scandinavian grave-finds, which corre- 
sponds much more nearly with the wealthy life depicted in 
Beowulf than does the comparatively meagre tomb-furniture of 
England But we must remember that, after the spread of 
Christianity in the first half of the seventh century, the custom 
of burying articles with the bodies of the dead naturally ceased, 
or almost ceased, m England Scandinavia continued heathen 
for another four hundred years, and it was during these years 
that the most magnificent deposits were made As St] erna him- 
self points out, “a steadily increasing luxury m the appoint- 
ment of graves” is to be found in Scandinavia in these centuries 
before the introduction of Christianity there When we find in 
Scandinavia things (complete ships, for example) which we do 
not find m England, we owe this, partly to the nature of the 
sol 1 in which they were embedded, but also to the continuance 
of such bunal customs after they had died out m England. 

Helm and byrme were not necessarily unknown, or even very 
rare in England, simply because it was not the custom to bury 
them with the dead On the other hand, the frequent mention 
of them in Beowulf does not imply that they were common for 
1 Engelhardt, Denmark tn the Early Iron Age, p 66 1 Andreas, 303 
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Beowulf deals only with the aristocratic adherents of a court, 
and even m Beowulf fine specimens of the helm and byrme are 
spoken of as things which a king seeks far and wide to procure 
for his retainers 1 We cannot, therefore, argue that there is any 
discrepancy However, if we do so argue, it would merely prove, 
not that Beowulf is Scandinavian as opposed to English, but 
that it is comparatively late m date. Tacitus emphasizes the 
fact that spear ami shield were the Teutonic weapons, that 
helmet and corslet were hardly known 2 . Pagan graves Bhow 
that at any rate they were hardly known as tomb-furniture m 
England m the fifth, sixth, and early seventh centuries The 
introduction of Christianity, and the intercourse with the South 
which it involved, certainly led to the growth of pomp and 
wealth in England, till the early eighth century became “the 
golden age of Anglo-Saxon England ” 

It might therefore conceivably be argued that Beowulf 
reflects the comparative abundance of early Christian England, 
as opposed to the more primitive heathen simplicity, but to 
argue a Scandinavian origin from the profusion of Beowulf 
admits of an easy reductio ad absurdum For the same argu- 
ments would prove a heathen, Scandinavian origin for the 
Andreas, the Elene, the Exodus, or even for the Franks Casket, 
despite its Anglo-Saxon inscription and Christian carvings 

However, though the absence of helm and byrme from 
Anglo-Saxon graves does not prove that these arms were not 
used by the living in heathen times, one thing it assuredly does 
prove that the Anglo-Saxons in heathen times did not sacrifice 
helm and byrme recklessly in funeral pomp. And this brings us 
to the second argument as to the origin of Beowulf which has 
been based on archaeology. 

Something has been said above of this second contention 3 
— that the accuracy of the account of Beowulf ’s funeral is con- 
firmed in every point by archaeological evidence that it must 

1 1 2869 

a “Few have corslets and only one here and there a helmet” ( Germania , 0) 
In the Annals (n, 14)<Tacitus makes Germamcus roundly deny the use of either 
by the Germans non lortcam Oermano, non galeam 

* See above, p 124 

c D 


23 
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therefore have been composed within living memory of a time 
when ceremomes of this kind were still actually m use in Eng- 
land and that therefore we cannot date Beowulf later than the 
third or fourth decade of the seventh century 

To begin with, the pyre in Beowulf is represented as hung 
with helmets, bright byrnies, and shields Now it is impossible 
to say exactly how the funeral pyres were equipped in England. 
But we do know how the buried bodies iyere equipped And 
(although rtihumation cemeteries are much more common than 
cremation cemeteries) all the graves that have been opened 
have so far yielded only one case of a helmet and byrme being 
buried with the warrior, and one other very doubtful case of a 
helmet without the byrme Abroad, instances are somewhat 
more common, but still of great rarity For such things could 
ill be spared Charles the Great forbade the export of byrnies 
from his dominions Worn by picked champions fighting in the 
forefront, they might well decide the issue of a battle In the 
mounds where we have reason to think that the great chiefs 
mentioned in Beowulf, Eadgils or Ohthere, lie buried, any trace 
of weapons was conspicuously absent among the burnt remains 
Nevertheless, the belief that his armour would be useful to the 
champion in the next life, joined perhaps with a feeling that it 
was unlucky, or unfair on the part of the survivor to deprive 
the dead of his personal weapons, led m heathen times to the 
occasional burial of these treasures with the warrior who owned 
them The fifth century tomb of Childenc I, when discovered 
twelve centuries latei, was found magnificently furnished— the 
prince had been buried with treasure and much equipment 1 , 
sword, scramasax 2 , axe, spear But these were his own Simi- 
larly, piety might have demanded that Beowulf should be burnt 
with his full equipment But would the pyre have been hung 
with helmets and byrnies ? Whose ? Were the thegns asked to 
sacrifice theirs, and go naked into the next fight in honour of 
their lord' 11 If so, what archaeological authority have we for such 
a custom in England 9 

1 See Chifflet, J J , Anasta&is Childenci / .sire thesaurus sepulchrahs , 
Antverpiffl, Plantin, 1665 

* That both sword and scramasax were buned with Childeric is shown by 
Lindenschmit, Handbuch, I, 236-9 see also pp 68 etc 
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Then the barrow is built, and the vast treasure of the dragon 
(which included “many a helmet 1 ”) placed in it Now there 
are instances of articles which have not passed through the fire 
being placed in or upon or around an urn with the cremated 
bones® But is there any instance of the thing being done on 
this scale — of a wholesale burning of helmets and byrmes 
followed by a burial of huge treasure ? If so, one would hke to 
know when, and where If not, how can it be argued that the 
account in Beowulf is one of which “the accuracy iS confirmed 
in every poi»t by archaeological or contemporary literary 
evidence ' 2 ” Rather we must say, with Knut Stjerna, that it 
is “too much of a good thing 3 4 * ” 

For the antiquities of Anglo Saxon England, the student should con- 
sult the Victoria County History The two splendid volumes of ProfeBBor 
G Baldwin Brown on Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period * at 
length enable the general reader to get a survey of the essential facts, for 
which up to now he has had to have recourse to innumerable scattered 
treatises The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements by Mr E Thurlow 
Leeds will also be found helpful 

Side-lights from the field of Teutonic antiquities in general can bejgot 
from Prof Baldwin Brown’s Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers, 
1910, and from Lindenschmit’s Handbuch der deulschen Alterthumskunde, 
I Theil Die Alterthumer der Meronngischen Zeit (Braunschweig, 1880-89), 
a book which is still indispensable Hoops’ Real lexi Lon der germamschen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911-19, 4 vols , includes a large number of 
contributions of the greatest importance to the student of Beowulf, both 
upon archaeological and other subjects By the completion 6 of this most 
valuable work, amid heart-breaking difficulties. Prof Hoops has placed 
all students under a great obligation 

Much help can be got from an examination of the antiquities of Teutonic 
countries other than England The following books are useful — for Norway 

1 1 27G2-3 

‘ Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Kjcbenhavn, 1859, see No 499, Roach Smith, 
Collectanea Antigua, 1852, ir, 164, Montelms, Antiq Sudd 1873 No 294 

(P 184) 

8 Essays, p 198 See also above, p 124 Mr Reginald Smith writes to me 
“Unburnt objects with cremated burials m prehistoric times (Bronze, Early 
and Late Iron Ages) are the exception, and are probably accidental survivals 
from the funeral pyre In such an interpretation of Beowulf I agree with the 
late Knut Stjerna, who was an archeologist of much experience ” 

4 For ming vols 3 and 4 of The Arts m Early England, 1903-15 

6 It was, however necessary to leave over tor a supplementary volume 
some of the contributions most interesting from the point of view of the 

archeeology of Beowulf e g spatha, speer, sciuld. 
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Gustafson (G ), Norges Oldtid, 1906, for Denmark Muller (S ), For Oldtid, 
1897, for Sweden. Montekus (0 ), Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times, 
1888, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens, 1906, for Sohleswig Mestorf (J ), For- 
geschichtliche Alterthilmer aus Schleswig, for the Germanic nations m their 
wanderings on the outskirts of the Roman Empire Hampel (J.), Alter- 
thiimer des fruhen Mitlelalters in Ungam, 3 Bde, 1906, for Germanic remains 
m Gaul Barri£re-Flavy (M C ), Lee Arts mdustnels des peuples barbares 
de la Oaule du F” 1 * au VIII siicle, 3 tom. 1901 

Somewhat popular accounts, and now rather out of date, are the two 
South Kensington handbooks Worsaae (J J A ); Industrial Arts of Den- 
mark, 1882, and Hildebrand (H ), Industrial Arts of Scandinavia, 1883 

I 

Scandinavian Burial Mounds 

The three great 1 ’ Kings’ Mounds ” at Old U ppsala were explored between 
1847 and 1874 cremated remains from them can be seen m the Stockholm 
Museum An account of the tunnelling, and of the complicated structure 
of the mounds, was given in 1876 by the Swedish State- Antiquary 1 . From 
these finds Knut Stjerna dated the oldest of the “Kings’ Mounds” about 
600 ad 2 , and the others somewhat later Now, as we are definitely told 
that Athils (Eadgils) and the two kings who figure in the list of Swedish 
monarchs as his grandfather and great-grandfather (Egil and Aun) were 
“laid in mound” at Uppsala 3 * , and as the chronology agrees, it seems only 
reasonable to oonclude that the three Kings’ Mounds were raised over these 
three kings* 

That Athils’ father Ottar (Ohthere) was not regarded as having been 
buned at UppBala is abundantly clear from the account given of his death, 
and of his mokname Vendel-crow 5 A mound near Vendel north of Uppsala 
is known by his name Such names are often the result of quite modem 
antiquarian conjecture but that such is not the case here was proved by 
the recent discovery that an antiquarian survey (preserved m ms in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm) dating from 1677, mentions in Vendel “widh 
Hussby, [en] stor jorde hogh, som fleeter Otters hogen* ” An exploration 
of Ottar’s mound showed a striking similarity with the Uppsala mounds 
The struoture was the same, a cairn of stones covered over with earth, the 

1 B E Hildebrand, Grafhdgarne vtd Oamla Upsala, Kongl VitterheU Eistorie 
och AntiqiileU Akademiens Mdnadsblad, 1876-7, pp 250-60 

* Fasia fornlamningar * Beovulf, m Antiavarisk Tidsknft for Sverige, xvni, 
48-64 

* Heimslcringla Ynghngaaaga, cap 25, 26, 29 

* See B Herman, Vtllca konungar ligga » Uppsala hogarf Uppsala, 1913, 
and the same scholar’s Ynglingasagan i arkeologisk belysmng, m Fornvannen 
1917, 226-61 

5 Heimeknngla Ynglingaiaga, cap 27 

* A discovery made by Otto v. FneBen in 1910 see S Lmdqvist in Forn- 
vdnnen, 1917, 129 Two years earlier (1675) “Utters hogen i Wandell ” is 
mentioned in connection with an investigation into witchcraft See Lmderholm, 
Vendtlshdgens konunganamn, m Namn och Bygd, vn, 1919, 36, 40 
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Weapons — The sword 

cremated remains were similar, there were abundant traoes of burnt animals, 
a comb, half-sphencal draughts with two round holes bored in the flat side, 
above all, there was in neither case any trace of weapons. In. Ottar’s mound 
a gold Byzantine com was found, pierced, having evidently been used as 
an ornament It can be dated 477-8, it is much worn, but such coins 
seldom remained in the North in use for a century after their minting 1 
Ottar’s mound obviously, then, belongs to the same period as the Uppsala 
mounds, and confirms the date attributed by Stjerna to the oldest of those 
mounds, about 500 a d 


Weapons 

For weapons* in general see Lehmann (H ), tfber die Wajfen t m angel- 
sachsischen Beowulfliede, in Germania, xxxi, 486-97, Keller (May L ), The 
Anglo-Saxon weapon names treated archeeologically and etymologically, 
Heidelberg, 1906 (Anglistische Forschungen, xv- cf Holthausen, Anglia, 
Beiblatt, xvin, 65-9, Binz, Litteraturblatt, xxxi, 98-100), J Wagner (R ), Die 
Angnffswaffen der Angelsachsischen, Dibs, Komgsberg, and especially 
Falk (H ), AUnordische Waffenkunde, in VidensLapsselskapets Skrifter, 
Hist -Filos Klasse, 1914, Knstiarua 

The Sword The sword of the Agglo-Saxon pagan penod (from the 
fifth to the seventh century) “is deficient in quality as a blade, and also 
in the character of its hilt 2 ” In this it contrasts with the Bword found in 
the peat-bogs of Schleswig from an earlier period “these swords oF the 
Schleswig moss-finds are much better weapons 3 ,” as well as with the later 
Viking sword of the ninth or tenth century, which “is a remarkably 
effective and well-considered implement 4 * ” It has been suggested that 
both the earlier Schleswig swords and the later Viking swords (which bear 
a considerable likeness to each other, as against the inferior Anglo-Saxon 
sword) are the product of intercourse with Romanized peoples 4 , whilst the 
typical Anglo-Saxon sword “may represent an independent Germanic 
effort at sword making*” However this may be, it is noteworthy that 
nowhere m Beowulf do we have any hint of the skill of any sword-smith 
who is regarded as contemporary A good sword is always “an old heir- 
loom,” “an ancient treasure 7 ” The sword of Wiglaf, which had belonged 
to Eanmund, and the sword with which Eofor slays Ongentheow, are 

1 For a preliminary account of the discovery, see Ottarshoge n » Vendel, by 
S Lmdqvist in Fornvannen, 1917, 127—43, and for discussion of the whole sub- 
ject, B Nerman, Ottar Vendelkraka och Ottarshogen i Vendel, m Upplands 
Fornmmnesfdremngs Tidslcrift, vn, 309-34 

2 Baldwin Brown, in, 216 3 213 4 218 

5 So Baldwin Brown, UI, 213, Lorange, Den Tngre Jernalders Svssrd, 
Bergen, 1889, passim 

3 Baldwin Brown, m, 215 

7 It is somewhat similar in Norse literature, where swords are constantly 

indicated as either inherited from of old, or coming from abroad of Falk, 38-41 
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described by the phrase ealdsweord eotenisc, as if they were weapons of 
which the secret and origin had been lost — indeed the same phrase is applied 
to the magio sword which Beowulf finds m the hall of Grendel’s mother 

The blade of these ancestral swords was sometimes damascened or 
adorned with wave-like patterns 1 * The swords of the Schleswig moss-finds 
are almost all thus adorned with a vanegated surface, as often are the 
latei Viking swords, but those of the Anglo-Saxon graves are not Is it 
fanciful to suggest that the reference to damascening is a tradition coming 
down from the time of the earlier sword as found m the Ivydam moss ? A 
few early swords might have been preserved among the invaders as family 
heirlooms, to r o precious to be buried with the owner, as the product of the 
local weapon smith was 1 

See, for a full discussion of the sword in Beoumlf, Stjerna, Ilya Imar ock 
svdrd i Beovulf (Studier tillagnade O Montehus , Stockholm, pp 99-120 
= Essays, transl Clark Hall, pp 1-32) The standard treatise on the sword, 
Den Yngre Jernalders Sveerd, Bergen, 1889, by A L. Lorange, deals mainly 
with a rather later period. 

The Helmet The helmet found at Benty Grange m Derbyshire in 
1848 is now m the Sheffield Museum® little remains except the boar-crest, 
the nose-piece, and the framework of iron nbs radiating from the crown, 
and fixed to a circle of iron surrounding the brow (perhaps the freawrdsn 
of Beowulf, 1451) Mr Bateman, the discoverer, described the helmet as 
“ crated with narrow plates of horn, running in a diagonal direction from 
the nbs, so as to form a herring-bone pattern, the ends were secured by 
stnps of horn, radiating in like manner as the iron nbs, to which they 
were nveted at intervals of about an inch and a half all the rivets had 
ornamented heads of silver on the outside, and on the front rib is a small 
cross of the same metal Upon the top or crown of the helmet, is an 
elongated oval brass plate, upon which stands the figure of an animal, 
carved in iron, now much rusted, but still a very good representation of 
a pig it has bronze eyes 3 ” Helmets of very similar construction, but 
without the boar, have been found on the Continent and in Scandinavia 
(Vendel, Grave 14, late seventh century) The continental helmets often 

1 Beowulf, 1489, wiegsweord, cf Vsegir as a sword-name in the Thulur In 
II 1521, 1564, 2037, hnngmiel may refer to the ring in the hilt, and teims like 
wunden are more likely to refer to the serpentine orn.u lent of the hilt This 
must be the case with wi/rmfdh (1098) us it is a question of the hilt alone 
Stjema (p ll\=Essays, 20) and others take ater tdnum fdh (1459) as referring 
to the damascened pattern (cf egqjar eitnlropom mnan fajar , Brot af Sigurdar 
kviSu) It is suggested howevor by Falk (p 17) that tan here refers to an edge 
welded-on the Icelandic egg-temn 

* The only certainly Anglo Saxon helmet as yet discovered traces of what 
may have been a similar head- piece were found near Cheltenham Roaoh Smith, 
Collectanea AnOqua, it, 1852, 238 |L 

3 Coll Ant ii, 1852 239, Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 30, Catalogue of 
the Antiquities preserved in the Museum of Thomas Bateman, Bakewell, 1855 
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stand higher 1 than the Benty Grange or Vendel specimens, being sometimes 
quite conical (cf the epithet “war-steep,” hea&o-steap, Beowulf) Many of 
the continental helmets are provided with cheek-protections, and these 
also appear m the Scandinavian representations of warriors on the Torslunda 
plates and elsewhere These side pieces have become detached from the 
magnificent Vendel helmet which is often shown in engravmgB without 
them 2 , but they can be seen in the Stockholm Museum 3 * If it ever possessed 
them, the Benty Grange helmet has lost these side pieces Such cheek- 
protections are, however, represented, together with the nose-protection, 
on the head of one of ti le warriors depicted on the Pranks Casket In the 
Vendel helms, the nose-pieces were connected under the eyes with the rim 
of the helmet, ao as to form a mask 3 , the helmet in Beowulf is frequently 
spoken of as the battle-mask 1 

Both helmet and boar-crest were sometimes gold-adorned 5 * the golden 
boar was a symbol of the god Freyr some magic protective power is Btill, 
in Beowulf *, felt to adhere to these swine-likenesses, as it was in the days 
of Tacitus 7 

In Scandinavia, the Torslunda plates show the helmet with a boar- 
crest the Vendel helmet has representations of warnors whose crests have 
an annual’s head tailing off to a mere nm or roll- this may be the walu or 
wala which keeps watch over the head m Beowulf 8 The helmet was bound 
fast to the head”, exactly how, we do not know 

Sec Lehmann (H ), Brunne und Helm im ags Beowulfliede (Gottingen 
Dibs , Leipzig, cf Wulker, Anglia, vm, Anzeiger, 167-70, Schulz, £lnql 
Stud ix, 471), Hoops’ Reallexikon, s v Helm, Baldwin Brown, m, 194-6, 
Falk, Altnord Waffenkunde, 155-73. Stjerna, Hjalmar och svard, 1907, as 
above but the attempt of Stjerna to arrange the helmets he depicts m a 

1 A very good description of these continental “Spangenhel me” is given 
in the magnificent work of 1 W Grobbels, Der lieihenqi aberf und von Gammer- 
hngen , -Munchen, 1905 These helms had long been known from a specimen 
(place of origin uncertain) m the Hermitage at Petrograd, and another example, 
that of Vezernnce, supposed to have been lost in the battle between Franks 
and Burgundians in 524 Seven other examples have been discovered in the 
last quarter of a century, including those of Baldenheim (for which see 
Henning (R ), Der helm von Baldenheim, und die verwandten helme des fruhen 
mittelallere, Strasshurg, 1907, cf Kauffmann, Z f d Ph XL, 464-7) and Gamnier- 
tingen. They are not purely Germanic, and may have been made in Gaul, 
or among the Ostrogoths m Ravenna, or further < ast 

2 Stjerna, Essays, p ll=/Stwdier tiUagnade Oscar Montehus a f Larjungar, 
1903, p 104 Clark Hall, Beowulf, 1911, p 228 

3 See also draff altet md Vendel, beskrifvet af H Stolpe och T J Ame, 
Stockholm, 1912, pji 13, 54, IT v, \li 

1 11 396, 2049, 2257, 2605, cf grimhelm, 334 

“ 2811, 304, 1111 (cf Falk, 156) 

8 1453-4 (cf Falk, 157-9) 

7 securum eham inter hostes praesiat Oerm cap 45 

• 1031 (cf Falk, 158) 

* 1630, 2723 Of Exodus, 174, grimhelm gespeon cymng emberge, and Genesis, 
444 (See Falk, 166 ) 
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chronological senes is perilous, and depends on a dating of the Benty 
Grange helmet which is by no means generally accepted 

The Corslet. This in Beoundf is made of nngs 1 , twisted and interlaced 
by hand 2 * 4 5 As stated above, the fragments of the only known Anglo-Saxon 
byrme were not of this type, but rather intended to have been sewn “upon 
a doublet of strong cloth 8 ” Byrrues were of various lengths, the longer ones 
reaching to the middle of the thigh ( byrnan side, Beam. 1291, cf loncse 
bngx, sifiar brynjur) 

See Falk, 179, Baldwin Brown, in, 194 

The Speaf . Spear and shield were the essential Germamo weapons in 
the days of Tacitus, and they are the weapons most commotily found in Old 
English tombs The spear-shaft has generally decayed, analysis of frag- 
ments surviving show that it was frequently of ash* The butt-end of the 
spear was frequently furnished with an iron tip, and the distance of this 
from the spear-head, and the size of the socket, show the spear-shaft to 
have been six or seven feet long, and three-quarters of an inch to one inch 
in diameter 

See Falk, 66-90; Baldwin Brown, m, 234-41 

The Shield Several round shields were preserved on the Gokstad ship, 
and in the deposits of an earlier pehod at Thorabjerg and Nydam These 
are formed of boards fastened together, often only a quarter of an inch thick, 
and jiot strengthened or braced in any way, bearing out the contemptuous 
description of the painted German shield which Tacitus puts into the 
mouth of Germamcus 6 It was, however, intended that the shield should 
be light It was easily pierced, but, by a rapid twist, the foe’s sword could 
be broken or wrenched from his hand Thus we are told how Gunnar gave 
his shield a twist, as his adversary thrust his Bword through it, and so 
snapped off his sword at the hilt 8 The shield was held by a bar, crossing 
a hole some four inches wide cut in the middle The hand was protected by 
a hollow comcal boss or umbo, fixed to the wood by its b run, but projecting 
considerably In England the wood of the shield has always perished, but 
a large number of bosses have been preserved The boss seems to have been 
called rond, a word which is also used for the shield as a whole In Beowulf, 
2673, Gifts of Men, 65, the meaning “ boas” suits rond best, also m rand sceal 
on scylde, fsestfingra gebeorh (Cotton Gnomic Verses, 37-8) But the original 
meaning of rand must have been the circular nm round the edge, and this 

1 Ct 11 1503, 1548, 2260, 2754 

2 « 11 322, 551, 1443 

* Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, 1861, p 32 

4 Cf Beowulf, 330, 1772, 2042 

6 “ne scuta quidem lerro neruoue firmata, sed tenuis et fucatas colore 
tabulas,’’ Annals, n, 14, cf Germania, 6, “scuta tantum lectissimis colonbus 
distmguunt ” * 

5 Njals Saga, cap xxx. 
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meaning it retains in Icelandic (Falk, 131). The linden wood was sometimes 
bound with bast, whence scyld (sceal) gebunden, leoht linden bord ( Exeter 
Gnomic Verses, 94-5). 

See Falk (126-54); Baldwin Brown, m, 196-204; Pfannkuche (K ), Der 
Schild bei den Angelsachsen, Halle Dissertation, 1908 

The Bow is a weapon of much less importance in Beowulf than the 
spear Few traces of the bow have survived from Anglo-Saxon England, 
though many wooden long-bows have been preserved in the moss-finds in 
a remarkably fine state They are of yew, some over six feet long, and m 
at least one instance tipped with horn. The bow entirely o£ horn was, of 
course, well known m the East, and in classical antiquity, but I do not 
think traces of any horn- bow have been discovered in the North It was 
a difficult weapon to manage, as the suitors of Penelope found to their cost 
Possibly that is why Hsethcyn is represented as killing his brother Herebeald 
accidentally with a horn-bow he could not manage the exotic weapon. 

See Falk, 91-103, Baldwin Brown, in, 241 

The Hall 

It may perhaps be the fact that in the church of Sta Maria de 
Naranco, m the north of Spam, we havg the hall of a Visigothic king driven 
north by the Mohammedan invasion But, even if this surmise 1 be correct, 
the structure of a stone hall of about 750 A d gives us little information 
as to the wooden halls of early Anglo-Saxon times Heorot is clearly fiuilt 
of timber, held together by iron clamps 2 These halls were oblong, and a 
famous passage in Bede 3 makes it clear that, at any rate at the time of the 
Conversion, the hall had a door at both ends, and the fire burnt in the 
middle (The smoke escaped through a hole in the roof, through which 
probably most of the light came, for windows were few or none ) The 
Fmnsburg Fragment also implies two doors Further indications can be 
drawn from references to the halls of Norse chiefs The Scandinavian hall 
was divided by rows of wooden pillars into a central nave and side aisles 
The pillars m the centre were known as the “high -seat pillars ” Rows of 
seats ran down the length of the hall on each side The central position, 
facing the high-seat pillars and the fire, was the most honourable The 
place of honour for the chief guest was opposite and it is quite clear that 
in Beowulf also the guest did not sit next his host 4 

Other points we may note about Heorot, are the tapestry with which 
its walla are draped 4 , and the paved and variegated floor* Unlike so 

1 It is the guess of A Haupt, Die Alteste Kunst der Germanen, p 213 

2 U 773-5, 998 

3 Hist Eccl n, 13 The life of man is compared to the transit of a sparrow 
flying from door to door of the hall where the king sits feastmg with his thanes 
and wamors, with a*fire in the midst 

4 U. 617-24, 2011-3 s 995 6 725 
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many later halls, Heorot has a floor httle, if anything, raised above the 
ground, horses can be brought in 1 

In later times, in Iceland, the arrangement of the hall was changed, 
and the house consisted of many rooms, but these were formed, not by 
partitioning the hall, but by building several such halls side by side, the 
stufa or hall proper, the skah or sleeping hall, etc 

See M Heyne, Ueber die Lage und Construction der Halle Heorot, Pader- 
born, 1864, where the scanty information about Heorot is collected, and 
supplemented with some information about Anglo-Saxon building For the 
Icelandic hall see Valtyr GuSmundsson, Pnvatbohgcn pa Island i Sagatiden, 
Kpbenhavn, £889 This has been summarized, in a more popular form, in 
a chapter on Hen islandske Bohg t Bristol stiden, contnbutediby Gu'Smundsson 
to Rosenberg’s Trxl af Livet paa Island i Fnstatstiden, 1894 (pp 251-74). 
Here occurs the picture of an Icelandic hall which has been so often repro- 
duced — by Oink, Holthausen, and in -Beotott//- translations But it is a 
conjectural picture, and we can by no means assume all its details for 
Heorot Rhamm’s colossal work is only for the initiated, but is useful for 
consultation on special points ( Ethnographische Beitmge zur Qermanisch- 
slawischen Altertumslunde, von K Rbamm, 1905-8 I Die Grosshufen der 
Nordgermanen, II Urzeithche Bauemhofe) For various details Bee Hoops’ 
Beallexikon, s v flett, Meckel in PUB xxt, 191G, IC3-70 [under edoras), 
Afeinnger in IF, especially xvrri, 257 (under eoderas), Kaufmann m 
ZfdPh xxxix, 282-92 


Ships 

In a tumulus near Snape in Suffolk, opened in 1862, there were dis- 
covered, with burnt bones and remains thought to be of Anglo-Saxon date, 
a large number of rivets which, from the positions in which they were found, 
seemed to give evidence of a boat 48 feet long by over nine feet wide 2 A 
boat, similar m dimensions, but better pieserved, was unearthed near 
Bruges in 1899, and the ribs, mast and rudder removed to the Gruuthuuse 
Museum 3 

Three boats were discovered m the peat moss at Xydam in Schleswig 
in 1863, by Engelhardt The most important is the “Nydam boat,” clinker- 
built (1 e with overlapping planks), of oak, 77 feet [23 5 m ] long, by some 
11 [3 4m] broad, with rowlocks for fourteen oais down each side There 
was no trace of any mast Planks and framework had been held together, 
partly by iron bolts, and partly by ropes of bast The boat had fallen to 
pieces, and had to be laboriously put together in the museum at Flensborg 
Another boat was quite fragmentary, but a third boat, of fir, was found 

1 1035 etc 

2 Proc Soc Ant , Sec Ser n, 177-82 

3 Jonckheere (fi ), L’ongine de la C6',e tie Flandre et Ve Bateau de Bruaes. 

Bruges, 1903 * 
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tolerably complete Then the war of 1864 ended Engelhardt’s labours at 
Nydam 

The oak-boat was removed to Kiel, where it now is 
The fir-boat was allowed to decay: many of the pieces of the oak -boat 
had been rotten and had of necessity been restored in facsimile, and it is 
much less complete than might be supposed from the numerous repro- 
ductions, based upon the fine engraving by Magnus Petersen. The rustic 
with a spade, there depicted as gazing at the boat, is apt to give a wrong 
impression that it was dug out intact 1 

Such was, however, actually the case with regard to the ship excavated 
from the big mound at Gokstad, near Christiania, by Nicolaysen, in 1880 
This was fitted Jpoth as a rowing and sailing ship, it was 66 feet [20 1 m ] 
long on the keel, 78 feet [23 8m] from fore to aft and nearly 17 feet 
[51m] broad, and was clinker-built, out of a much larger number of oaken 
planks than the Nydam ship It had ron locks for sixteen oars down each 
side, the gunwale was lined with shields, some of them well preserved, 
which had been originally painted alternately black and yellow The find 
owed its extraordinary preservation to the blue clay in which it was 
embedded Its discoverer wrote, with pardonable pride “Certain it is 
that we shall not disinter any craft which, in respect of model and work- 
manship, will outrival that of Gokstad*.’’ 

Yet the prophecy was destined to ’prove false for on Aug 8, 1903, a 
farmer came into the National Museum at Christiania to tell the curator. 
Prof Gustafson, that he had discovered traces of a boat on his farm at 
Oseberg Gustafson found that the task was too great to be begun so late 
in the year the digging out of the ship, and itB removal to Christiania, 
occupied from just before Midsummer to just before Christmas of 1904 
The potter’s clay in which the ship was buried had preserved it, if possible, 
better than the Gokstad ship but the movement of the soft subsoil had 
squeezed and broken both ship and contents The ship was taken out of 
the earth in nearly two thousand fragments These were carefully numbered 
and marked each piece was treated, bent back into its right shape, and 
the ship was put together again plank by plank, as when it was first built 
With the exception of a piece about half a yard long, five or six little bits 
let m, and one of the beams, the ship as it stands now consists of the 
onginal woodwoik Two-thirds of the rivets are the old ones Till his death 
in 1015 Gustafson was occupied in treating and preparing for exhibition 
first, the Bhip, and then its extraordinarily nch contents a waggon and 
sledges beautifully carved, beds, chests, kitchen utensils which had been 
buried with the princess who had owned them A full account of the find 
is only now being published 3 

1 Engelhardt (H C C ), Nydam Mosefund, Kjobonhavn, 1865 
a Nieolaysen (N ), Langshbet fra Qokstad, Kngtiama, 1882 
3 Osebergfundet *Udgit av den Norake Slat, under redaction av A W Brfigger, 
Hj Falk, H Sohetehg Ed I, Knstiama, 1917 
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The Oseberg ship is the pleasure boat of a royal lady clinker-built, of 
oak, exquisitely carved, intended not for long voyages but for the land- 
locked waters of the fiord, 70-J feet [21 ’5 m ] long by some 16J feet [5 m] 
broad There are holes for fifteen oars down each side, and the ship earned 
mast and sail 

The upper part of the prow had been destroyed, but sufficient fragments 
have been found to show that it ended in the head of a snake-hke creature, 
bent round in a coil This explains the words hr\nged-stefna\ hnng-ncica 2 * * * * , 
wunden-stefna 8 , used of the ship in Beowulf A similar ringed prow is de- 
picted on an engraved stone from Tj&ngvide, now in the National Historical 
Museum at Stockholm This is supposed to date from about the year 1000* 

The Gokstad and Oseberg ships, together with the ship of Tune, a much 
less complete specimen (unearthed m 1867, and found like the others on 
the shore of the Christiania fiord) owe their preservation to the clay, and 
the skill of Scandinavian antiquaries Yet they are but three out of 
thousands of ship- or boat-burials Schetehg enumerates 552 known 
instances from Norway alone Often traces of the iron rivets are all that 
remain 

Ships preserved from the Baltic coast of Germany can be seen at 
Komgsberg, Danzig and Stettin, they are smaller and apparently later, 
the best, that of Brosen, was destroyed 

The seamanship of Beowulf is removed by centuries from that of the 
( ? fourth or fifth century) Nydam boat, which not only has no mast or proper 
keel but is so built as to be little suited for sailing In Beoumlf the sea is 
a “sail-road,” the word “to row” occurs only in the sense of “swim,” 
sailing is assumed as the means by which Beowulf travels between the 
land of the Geatas and that of the Danes Though he voyages with but 
fourteen companions, the ship is big enough to carry back four horses 
How the sail may have been arranged is shown in many inscribed stones of 
the eighth to the tenth centuries notably those of Stenkyrka 1 , Hogbro*, 
and Tjkngvide 7 

The Oseberg and Gokstad ships are no doubt later than the composition 
of Beoumlf But it is when looking at the Oseberg ship, especially if we 
picture the great prow like the neck of a swan ending in a serpent’s coil, 
that we can best understand the words of Beowulf 
flota fami-heals fugle gelicost, 
wunden-stefna, 

well rendered by Earle “The foamy-necked floater, most like to a bird — the 
coily-stemmed ” 

1 Beowulf, 11 32, 1131, 1897 2 1862 » 220 

* Noreen, AUschwedtache Orammatik, 1904, p 499 

5 All these plaoes are m Gotland The Stenkyrka stone is reproduced in 

Stjeraa’s Essays, transL Clark Hall, fig 24 

* The same, fig 27 

7 Reproduced in Montelius, Evenges Historta, p 283. 
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See Boehmer (G H ), Prehistoric Naval Architecture of the North of 
Europe, Report of the U.3. National Museum for 1891 (now rather out of 
date), GuSmundsson (V ), Nordboemes Skibe » Viktnge- og Sagatiden, 
Kpbenhavn, 1900, JSchnepper, Die Namen der Schiffe u. Schiffsteile im 
Altenglischen (Kiel Dies ), 1908, Falk (H.), Altnorduches Seewesen ( Worter 
it. Sachen, rv, Heidelberg, 1912), Hoops’ Reallexikon, bt. Schiff 

G. LEIRE BEFORE ROLF KRAKI 

That Leire was the royal town, not merely of Rolf Kraki, 
but of Rolf’s predecessors as well, is stated in the JSkjoldunga 
Saga, extant i« the Latin abstract of Arngrim Jonsson Scioldus 
m arce Selandtae Hledro sedes posuit, quae et sequentium plun- 
morum regum regia fuit (ed Oink, Kebenhavn, 1894, p. 23 [105]). 
Similarly we are told in the Ynglinga Saga, concerning Gefion, 
Hennar fekk Skjoldr, sonr dfrins, fan bjoggu at Hlei&ru (Heims- 
knnglaj udgivne ved F. Jonsson, K^benhavn, i, 15 [cap. v]). 

Above all, it is clear from the Annales Lundenses that, in the 
twelfth century, Dan, Ro (Hrothgar) and Haldan (Healfdene) 
were traditionally connected with Leire, and three of the grave 
mounds there were associated with these three kings. See the 
extract given above, pp 204-5, and cf. p 17. 

H. BEE-WOLF AND BEAR’S SON 

The obvious interpretation of the name Beowulf is that sug- 
gested by Grimm 1 , that it means “wolf, or foe, of the bee” 
Grimm’s suggestion was repeated independently by Skeat 2 , and 
further reasons for the interpretation “ bee-foe ” have been found 
by Sweet 3 (who had been anticipated by Simrock 4 in some of 
his points), by Cosijn 5 , Sievers 8 , von Gnenberger 7 , Panzer 8 and 
Bjorkman 8 

From the phonological point of view the etymology is a 

1 Deutsche Mytkologie, 3te Ausgabe, 1854, pp 342, 639 

2 Academy, xi, 1877, p 163 

a Engl Stud n, 314 

4 Beowulf, p 177 

6 Aanleektmngtn op den Beowulf, 1892, p 42 

6 P B B xvm, 413 

7 Z f 60 lvi, 759 

6 Beowulf, p 392 

• Engl Stud lil 191 Among the many who have accepted the explanation 
“bee- wolf,” without giving additional reasons, may be mentioned R Muller, 
Untereuchungen liber die Namen des Liber Vitae , 1901, p 94 
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perfect one, but many of those who were convinced that 
“Beowulf” meant “bee-foe” had no satisfactory explanation 
of “bee-foe” to offer 1 . Others, like Bugge, whilst admitting 
that, so far as the form of the words goes, the etymology is 
satisfactory, rejected “bee-foe” because it seemed to them 
meaningless 2 

Yet it is very far from meaningless “Bee-foe” means 
“ bear.” The bear has got a name, or nickname, in many northern 
languages from his habit of raiding the hives for honey. The 
Finnish name for bear is said to be “honey-hand” he is cer- 
tainly called “sweet-foot,” sotfot, in Sweden, and the Old 
Slavonic name, “honey-eater,” has come to be accepted in 
Russian, not merely as a nickname, but as the regular term 
for “bear” 

And “bear” is an excellent name for a hero of story The 
O.E. beorn, “warrior, hero, prince” seems originally to have 
meant simply “bear ” The bear, says Grimm, “is regarded, in 
the belief of the Old Norse, Slavonic, Finnish and Lapp peoples, 
as an exalted and holy being, endowed with human under- 
standing and the strength of twelve men He is called ‘forest- 
king,’ ‘gold-foot,’ ‘sweet-foot,’ ‘honey-hand,’ ‘honey-paw,’ 
‘honey-eater,’ but also ‘the great,’ ‘the old,’ ‘the old grand- 
sire 3 ”’ “Bee-hunter” is then a satisfactory explanation of 
Beowulf while the alternative explanations are none of them 
satisfactory 

Many scholars have been led off the track by the assumption 
that Beow and Beowulf are to be identified, and that we must 
therefore assume that the first element in Beowulf’s name is 
Beow — that we must divide not Beo-wulf but Beow-ulf, “a 
warrior after the manner of Beow 4 ” But there is no ground 

1 Both Grimm and Skeat suggested the woodpecker, v> hich feeds upon bees 
and their larvae Gnmm appealing to classical mythology, Skeat instancing the 
bird’s courage But nothing seems forthcoming from Teutonic mythology to 
favour this interpretation Cosijn, following Sijmons, Z f d Pk xxiv, 17, 
thought beeB might have been an omen of victory But there is no satisfactory 
evidence for this The term sigewif applied to the swarming bees in the Charms 
(Cockayne’s Leechdoms , i, 384) is insufficient 

2 Tidshr f Phihl og P&dag vm, 289 

3 Deutsches Worterbuch , 1854, i, 1122 

* “Das compositum Beovulf, wie Gdzolf, Irminolf, Beginolf, und andre 
gebildet, zeigt nur einen helden und kneger lm geist und Sinn oder von der 
art des Beow a an Ihm entspricht altn Bidlfr ” (MulhnhoS, m Z / d A xu, 
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for any such assumption It is true that m 11 18, 53, “ Beowulf ” 
is written where we should have expected “Beowa ” But, even 
if two words of similar sound have been confused, this fact 
affords no reason for supposing that they must necessarily have 
been in the first instance connected etymologically. And against 
the “warrior of Beow” interpretation is the fact that the name 
is recorded in the early Northumbrian Liber Vitae under the 
form “Biuuulf 1 ” This name, which is that of an early monk of 
Durham, is presumably the same as that of the fyero of our 
poem, though ^t does not, of course, follow that the bearer of it 
was named with any special reference to the slayer of Grendel 
Now Biuuulf is correct Northumbrian for “bee-wolf,” but the 
first element in the word cannot stand for Beow 2 , unless the 

284 ) But certainly this interpretation is impossible for 0 N Bidlfr “warrior 
of Beowa” would be *Byggulfr, which we nowhere find See Bjoikman in 
Engl StM nil, 191 Mullenhoff at this date, whilst not connecting Beoumlf 
directly with bio, “bee,” did so connect Beowa, whom he interpreted as a bee- 
god or bee father But there is no evidence for this, and the w of Beowa tells 
emphatically against it Mullenhoff subsequently abandoned this explanation 

1 It is actually written Biu"ulf . 

2 Bui in Biuuulf cannot stand for Beo [older Beu] because in Old Northum- 
brian m and eo are rigidly differentiated, as an examination of all the other names 
m the Liber Vilae shows As Sievera points out, if Biuuulf is to be derived from 
*Beuw (w)ulf, then it would aSord an isolated and inexplicable case of it# for 
eo[eu], unique in the Liber Vitae, as in the whole muss of the oldest English 
texts “Soil ein zusammenhang mlt Bt beuua- statthndcn, so mass man auch 
diesen stamm fur emen urspr s-stamm erklaren, nnd unscr bill- auf die 
stammform biuwi(z) meht auf beuwa(z)- zuniekfu liren ” (Sievers, PBB 
xvni, 413 ) The word however is a ncut wa- stem, whether in 0 E (beow). Old 
Saxon (6eo) or Icelandic (byjg) see Sievers, Age Grammatik, 3te Anil §250, 
Gallee, A Itsach u irhe Orammutik, 2te Auli § 305, Noreen, A Uislanchsche Oram- 
matilc, 3te Aull § 358 The word is extant in Old English onlv m the Glossaries, 
in the gen sing , “handful beouoes,” etc , and m Old Saxon only in the gen 
plu bevuo It ib thought to have been originally a vm stem, which subsequently, 
as e g in 0 E , passed into a wa stem (See Noreen, A fn F x, 166, arguing 
from the form begg in the Dalecarhan dialect ) The presumed Pnmitive Norse 
form i s beggwu, whence the various Scandinavian forms, Icel bygg. Old Swedish 
and Old Danish biug(g) See Hellquist m A f n F vn, 31, von Unwerth, 
.4 fnF xxxin, 331, Binz, PBB xx, 153, von Helten, PBB xxx, 245, 
Kock, Umlaut u Brechunq i m Aschw p 314, in Lunds Universitets arsskrift, 
Bd xii) The proper name Byggvir is a ja stem, but Beow cannot have been so 
formed, as a jo-stem would give the form Beowe Cosijn ( Aanteekeningen , 42) 
was accordingly justified m pointing to the form Biuuulf as refuting Kogel’s 
attempt to connect Beowulf with Beow through a form *Bamumlf (A f d A. 
xviii, 56) Kogel replied with a laboured defence (Z f d A xxxvn, 268) he 
starts by assuming that Beow and Beouulf are etymologically connected, which 
is the very point which has to be proved he has to admit that, if his etymology 
be correct, the Biuuulf of the Liber Vitae is not the same form as BSoumf, 
which is the very point Cosijn urged as telling against his etymology and even 
so his etymological applanations depend upon stages which cannot be accepted 
in the present state of our knowledge (see especially Sievers m PBB x\ in, 
413, Bjbrkman m Engl Stud, in, 150). 
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affinities and forms of that word are quite different from all 
that the evidence has hitherto led us to believe. So much at 
least seems certain Besides, we have seen that Byggvir is 
taunted by Loki precisely with the fact that he is no warrior. 
If we can estimate the characteristics of the 0 E. Beow from 
those of the Scandinavian Byggvir, the name “Warrior after 
the manner of Beow” would be meaningless, if not absurd. 
Bugge 1 , relying upon the parallel O.N. form Bjolfr 2 , which is 
recorded as the name of one of the early settlers in Iceland 3 , 
tried to interpret the word as Bcejolfr “the wolf of the farm- 
stead,” quoting as parallels Heimulf, Gardulf But Bjolfr itself 
is best interpreted as “Bee- wolf 4 .” And admittedly Bugge’s 
explanation does not suit the 0 E Beowulf, and necessitates 
the assumption that the word in English is a mere meaningless 
borrowing from the Scandinavian for Beowulf assuredly does 
not mean “wolf of the farmstead 5 .” 

Neither can we take very seriously the explanation of 
Sarrazin and Ferguson 6 that Beowulf is an abbreviation of 
Beadu-wulf, “wolf of war” Our business is to interpret the 
name Beowulf, or, if we cannot, to admit that we cannot, not 
to substitute some quite distinct name for it, and interpret that. 
Such theories merely show to what Btraits we may be reduced, 
if we re]ect the obvious etymology of the word. 

And there are two further considerations, which confirm, 
almost to a certainty, this obvious interpretation of “ Beowulf” 
as “Bee- wolf” or “Bear ” The first is that it agrees excellently 
with Beowulf’s bear-like habit of hugging his adversaries to 
death— a feature which surely belongs to the original kernel of 
our story, since it is incompatible with the chivalrous, weapon- 

1 Tulskr f Phtlol og Pmdag vm, 289 

2 First pointed oat by Grandtvig in Barfod’s Brage og Idun, iv, 1841, p 500, 
footnote 

* ''Lodmundrhinngamli het madr enn annarr Bidlfr fostbrodir hans pen 
fora til Islands af Vors af pvlvnesi ” (Voss in Norway) See Landnamabok, 
Kebenhavn, 1900, p 92 

4 Noreen, AUislandische Orammahk, 3te Aufl p 97 See also Noreen in 
Feslsknft til H F Feilberg, 1911, p 283 Noreen seems to have no doubt as 
to the explanation of Bjdlfr as Bi)-olfr, “Bee viol! ” 

6 Bugge, has, however, been followed by Genng, Beowulf, 1906, p 100 

6 Ferguson m the Athenseum, June 1892, p 763 “Beadowulf by a common 
form of elision (’) would become Beowulf ” Sarrazm adnjits “Freilich ist das 
erne ungewohnliche verkurzung” (Engl Stud xlii, 19) See also Sarrazm in 
Anglia, v, 200, Beowulf -Studien, 33, 77, Engl Stud xvi, 79. 
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loving trappings in which, that story has been dressed 1 The 
second is that, as I have tried to show, the evidence is strongly 
in favour of Bjarki and Beowulf being originally the same 
figure 2 ; and Bjarki is certainly a bear-hero 8 . His name signifies 
as much, and in the Saga of Rolf Kraki we are told at length 
how the father of Bjarki was a prince who had been turned by 
enchantment into a bear 4 . 

If, then, Beowulf is a bear-heio 5 , the next step is to enquire 
whether there is any real hkeness between his adventures at 
Heorot and under the mere, and the adventures of the hero of 
the widely-spread “ Bear’s Son ” folk-tale This investigation has, 
as we have seen above®, been carried out by Panzer in his monu- 
mental work, which marks an epoch in the study of Beowulf 
Panzer’s arguments in favour of such connection would, I 
think, have been strengthened if he had either quoted textually 
a number of the more important and less generally accessible 
folk-tales, or, since this would have proved cumbersome, if he 
had at least given abstracts of thSm The method which Panzer 
follows, is to enumerate over two hundred tales, and from them 
to construct a story which is a compound of them all Thiff is 
obviously a method which is liable to abuse, though I do not 
Bay that Panzer has abused it But we must not let a story so 
constructed usurp m our minds the place of the actual recorded 
folk-tales. Folk-tales, as Andrew Lang wrote long ago, “con- 
sist of but few incidents, grouped together in a kaleidoscopic 
variety of arrangements ” A collection of over two hundred 
cognate tales offers a wide field for the selection therefrom of a 
composite story Further, some geographical discrimination is 
necessary, these tales are scattered over Europe and Asia, and 
it is important to keep constantly in mind whether a given type 
of tale belongs, for example, to Greece or to Scandinavia. 

1 This incompatibility comes out very strongly m 11 2499-2506, where 
Beowulf praises his Bword particularly for the services it has not been able to 
render him 

2 See above, pp 60-1 

3 Oink, Heltedigtmng , i, 140 F, Jonsson, Hrdlfa Saga Kraka, 1904, lnledmng , 
xx 

4 Hrdifs Saga Kraka , cap 17-20 

6 The trait is wamtmg in the Orettis saga Grettir son of Asznund was too 
historical a character lor such features to be attributed to him 

0 See pp 62-7 
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A typical example of the Bear’s son tale is Der Starke Hans 
in Gnmni 1 . Hans is brought up in a robber’s den. but quite 
apart from any of the theories we are now considering, it has 
long been recognized that this is a mere toning down of the 
original incredible story, which makes a bear’s den the nursery 
of the strong youth 2 Hans overcomes in an empty castle the 
foe (a mannikin of magic powers) who has already worsted his 
comrades Fir-twister and Stone-splitter He pursues this foe to 
his hole, is, let down by his companions iri a basket by a rope, 
slays the foe with his club and rescues a princess He sends up 
the princess in the basket , but when his own turn comes to be 
pulled up his associates intentionally drop the basket when 
halfway up. But Hans, suspecting treason, has only sent up his 
club. He escapes by magic help, takes vengeance on the traitors, 
and weds the princess 

In another story in Grimm 3 , the antagonist whom the hero 
overcomes, but does not m this case slay, is called the Earth- 
man, Dat ErdmanneJcen This type begins with the disappearance 
of the princesses, who are to the orthodox number of three, 
otherwise it does not differ materially from the abstract given 
above. Grimm records four distinct versions, all from Western 
Germany. 

The versions of this widespread story which are most easily 
accessible to English readers are likely to prejudice such readers 
against Panzer’s view The two versions in Campbell’s Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands 4 , or the version in Kennedy’s 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts 5 are not of a kind to remind 
any unprejudiced reader strongly of Beowulf, or of the Grettir- 
story either. Indeed, I believe that from countries so remote 
as North Italy or Russia parallels can be found which are closer 
than any so far quoted from the Celtic portions of the British 
Isles Possibly more Celtic parallels may be forthcoming in the 
future some striking ones at any rate are promised 6 

1 No 166 Translated as “Strong Hans ” (Grimm's Household Tales , trans . 
by M Hunt , with introduction by A Lang , 1884 ) 

* As, for example, by Coaquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, i, 7 A com- 
parison of the different versions in which the “strange theme” is toned down, 
in a greater or less degree, seems to make this certain * No 91 

4 Edinburgh, 1860, vol i, No xvi, “The king of Lochhn’s three daughters” 
vol m. No lviii, “The nder of Gnanaig ” 

6 London, 1860 p 43, “The Three Ciowns * a Notably by von bydow 
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So, too, the story of the "Great Bird Dan” ( Fugl Dam 1 ), 
which is accessible to Enghsh readers in Dasent’s translation 2 , 
is one m which the typical features have been overlaid by a 
mass of detail 

A much more normal specimen of the “Bear’s son” story is 
found, for example, in a folk-tale from Lombardy — the story of 
Giovanni dell ’ Orso 3 Giovanni is brought up in a bear’s den, 
whither his mother has been carried off At five, he has the 
growth of a man an‘d the strength of a giant At sixteen, he is 
able to remote the stone from the door of the den and escape, 
with his mother. Going on his adventures with two comrades, 
he comes to an empty palace The comrades are defeated’ it 
becomes the turn of Giovanni to be alone An old man comes 
in and “grows, grows till his head touched the roof 4 .” Giovanm 
mortally wounds the giant, who however escapes They all go 
m search of him, and find a hole in the ground. His comrades 
let Giovanni down by a rope He finds a great hall, full of rich 
clothes and provision of every kjnd in a second hall he finds 
three girls, each one more beautiful than the other, in a third 
hall he finds the giant himself, drawing up his will 5 * . Giovajim 
kills the giant, rescues the damsels, and, in spite of his comrades 
deserting the rope, he escapes, pardons them, himself weds the 
youngest princess and marries his comrades to the elder ones. 

I cannot find in this version any mention of the hero smiting 
the giant below with a magic sword which he finds there, as 
suggested by Panzer®. But even without this, the first part of 
the story has resemblances to Beowulf , and still more to the 
Grethr- story 

There are many Slavonic variants The South Russian story 
of the Norka 7 begins with the attack of the Norka upon the 
King’s park The King offers half his kingdom to anyone who 
will destroy the beast The youngest prince of three watches, 

1 Asbjomsen og Moe, Norake Folkeeventyr, Christiania, 1852, No 3 

1 Popular Tales from the Norse (third edit , Edinburgh, 1888, p 382) 

8 Visentim, Fiabe Mantovane , 1879, No 32, 157-161 

4 “fmo a che ool capo tocoa le travi ” Cf Glam m the Greltis Saga 

6 e qui vede il gigante seduto, che detteva ll suo testamento ” 

8 |i 153 This is Panzer’s version 97 

7 A fabulous oreature, but zoologically the name Norka (from nora , a hole) 
belongs to the otter,” Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, p 73. 
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after the failure of his two elder brothers, chases and wounds 
the monster, who in the end pulls up a stone and disappears 
into the earth The prince is let down by his brothers, and, with 
the help of a sword specially given him in the underworld, and 
a draught of the water of strength, he slays the foe, and wins 
the princesses In order to have these for themselves, the elder 
brothers drop what they suppose to be their youngest brother, 
as they are drawing him up. but it is only a stone he has 
cautiously tied to the rope in place of himself. The prince’s 
miraculous return in disguise, his feats, recognition by the 
youngest princess, the exposure of the traitors, and marriage of 
the hero, all follow in due course 1 . 

A closer Russian parallel is that of Jvashko Medved ho 2 , “ John 
Honey-eater” or “Bear ” John grows up, not by years, but by 
hours nearly every hour he gains an inch in height At fifteen, 
there are complaints of his rough play with other village boys, 
and John Bear has to go out into the world, after his grandfather 
has provided him with a weapon, an iron staff of immense 
weight. He meets a champion who is drinking up a river: 
“Good morning, John Bear, whither art going 2 ” “I know not 
whither, I ]ust go, not knowing where to go ” “If so, take me 
with you ” The same happens with a second champion whose 
hobby is to carry mountains on his shoulder, and with a third, 
who plucks up oaks or pushes them into the ground They come 
to a revolving house in a dark forest, which at John's word 
stands with its back door to the forest and its front door to 
them, all its doors and windows open of their own accord. 
Though the yard is full of poultry, the house is empty. Whilst 
the three companions go hunting, the river-swallower stays in 
the house to cook dinner this done, he washes his head, and 
sits at the window to comb his locks. Suddenly the earth shakes, 
then stands still a stone is lifted, and from under it appears 
Baba Yaga driving m her mortar with a pestle, behind her 
comes barking a little dog A short dialogue ensues, and the 
champion, at her request, gives her food, but the second helping 
she throws to her dog, and thereupon beats the champion with 

1 Afanaaief (A N ), Narodnuiya Russkxya Skazkt, Mlisoow, 1860-63, i, 6. 
See RaUton, p 73. 2 Afanagief, vnr, No 6 
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her pestle till he becomes unconscious; then she cutB a Btnp of 
skin from his back, and after eating all the food, vanishes The 
victim recovers his senses, ties up his head with a handkerchief, 
and, when his companions return, apologizes for the ill-success 
of his cooking “ He had been nearly suffocated by the fumes of 
the charcoal, and had had his work cut out to get the room 
clear.” Exactly the same happens to the other champions On 
the fourth day it is the turn of John Bear, and here again the 
same formulas are repeated John does the cooking, washes bis 
bead, sits dcyvn at the window and begins to comb his curly 
locks. Baba Yaga appears with the usual phenomena, and the 
usual dialogue follows, till she begins to belabour the hero with 
her pestle But he wrests it from her, beats her almost to death, 
cuts three strips from her skin, and imprisons her m a closet. 
When his companions return, they are astonished to find dinner 
ready After dinner they have a bath, and the companions try 
not to show their mutilated backs, but at last have to confess. 
“Now 1 see why you all suffered from suffocation,” says John 
Bear He goes to the closet, takes the three strips cut from hi3 
friends, and reinserts them they heal at once Then he tiqp up 
Baba Yaga by a cord fastened to one foot, and they all shoot at 
the cord in turn John Bear hits it, and cuts the string in two, 
Baba Yaga falls to the earth, but rises, runs to the stone from 
under which she had appeared, lifts it, and vanishes. Each of 
the companions tries in turn to hft the stone, but only John 
can accomplish it, and only he is willing to go down His com- 
rades let him down by a rope, which however is too short, and 
John has to eke it out by the three strips previously cut from 
the back of Baba Yaga At the bottom he sees a path, follows 
it, and reaches a palace where are three beautiful maidens, who 
welcome him, but warn him against their mother, who is Baba 
Yaga herself “She is asleep now, but she keeps at her head a 
sword Do not touch it, but take two golden apples lying on a 
silver tray, wake her gently, and offer them to her As soon as 
she begins to eat, seize the sword, and cut her head off at one 
blow ” John Bear carries out these instructions, and sends up 
the maidens, twp to be wives to his companions, and the youngest 
to be his own wife. This leaves the third companion wifeless 
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and, in indignation, he cuts the rope when the turn comes to 
pull John up. The hero falls and is badly hurt. [John has for- 
gotten, m this version, to put his iron club into the basket 
instead of himself — indeed he has up to now made no use of his 
staff.] In time the hero sees an underground passage, and makes 
his way out into the white world. Here he finds the youngest 
maiden, who is tending cattle, after refusing to marry the false 
companion. John Bear follows her home, slays his former com- 
rades with bis staff, and throws their bodies on the field for the 
wild beasts to devour He then takes his sweetheart home to 
his people, and weds her. 

The abstract given above is from a translation made by one 
of my students, Miss M Steine, who tells me that she had heard 
the tale in this form many times from her old nurse “when we 
were being sent to sleep, or sitting round her in the evening.” I 
have given it at this length because I do not know of any acces- 
sible translation into any Western language 

Panzer enumerates two hundred and two variants of the 
story and there are others 1 . But there ib reason m the criticism 
thao what is important for us is the form the folk-tale may have 
taken m those countries where we must look for the original 
home of the Beowulf- story 2 The Mantuan folk- tale may have 
been carried down to North Italy from Scandinavia by the 
Longobards. who can say ? But Panzer’s theory must stand or 
fall by the parallels which can be drawn between the Beowulf- 
Grettirstoiy on the one hand, and the folk-tales as they have 
been collected in the countries where this story is native, the 
lands, that is to say, adjoining the North Sea. 

Now it is precisely here that we do find the most remarkable 
resemblances, m Iceland, the Faroes, Norway, Denmark, Jut- 
land, Schleswig, and the Low German lands as far as the Scheldt. 

An Icelandic version exists in an un printed ms at Reykja- 
vik 8 which can be consulted m a German translation 4 . In this 

1 For example, “Shepherd Paul,” in The Folk-Tales of the Magyars, by 
W H Jones and L L Kropf, Folk Lore Society, 1889, p 244 The latest col- 
lection contains its version, ‘The Story of Taling, the Half boy ’ m Persian 
Tales, written down for the first time and translated by D L R and fe O Lonzner, 
London, 1919 2 Cf von Sydow m i / J xxxv, 126 

8 I6n Amaeon’s mss, No 538, 4° 

1 Ritterehaus (A ), Die Neuislanchschen Volksmarchen, Halle, 1902, No 25. 
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version a bear, who is really an enchanted prince, carries of! a 
princess. He resumes his human form and weds the princess, 
but must still at times take the bear’s form. His child, the 
Bear-boy (Bjarndreingur), is to be kept m the house during the 
long periods when the enchanted husband is away. But at 
twelve years old the Bear-boy is too strong and unmanageable, 
bursts out, and slays a bear who turns out to be h2S father 
His mother’s heart is broken, but Bear-boy goes on his adven- 
tures, and associafes with himself three companions, one of 
whom is Stein They build a house in the wood, which is 
attacked by a giant, and, as usual, the companions are unable 
to withstand the attacks Bear-boy does so, ties the giant’s 
hands behind his back, and fastens him by his beard But the 
giant tears himself free As in Beowulf, Bear-boy and his com- 
panions follow the track by the drops of blood, and come to a 
hole. Stein is let some way down, the other companions 
further, but only Bear-boy dares to go to the bottom There he 
finds a weeping princess, and learns that she, and her two sisters, 
have been earned off by three giants, one of whom is his former 
assailant. He slays all three, and sends their heads up, together 
with the maidens and other treasures But his companions 
desert the rope, and he has to climb up unaided. In the end he 
weds the youngest princess 

The story from the Faroe Islands runs thus 
Three brothers lived together and took turns, two to go out 
fishing, and one to be at home For two days, on each of 
which one of the two elder brothers was at home, came a giant 
(Skeggjatussi) and ate and drank all the food Then comes the 
turn of the despised youngest brother, who is called in one version 
0skud61gur — “the one who sits and rakes m the ashes” — a kind 
of male Cinderella This brother routs the giant, either by catch- 
ing his long beard in a cleft tree-trunk, or by branding him in 
the nose with a hot iron. In either case the mutilated giant 
escapes down a hole: in one version, after the other brothers 
come home, they follow him to this hole by the track of his 
blood The two elder brothers leave the task of plunging down 
to the youngest pne, who finds below a girl (in the second version, 
two kidnapped princesses). He finds also a magic sword hanging 
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on the wall, which he is only able to lift when he has drunk 
a magic potion. He then slays the giant, rescues the maiden or 
maidens, is betrayed in the usual way by his brothers: in the 
one version they deliberately refuse to draw him up m the 
other they cut the rope as they are doing so but he is discreetly 
sending up only a big stone The hero is helped out, however, 
by a giant, “Skraeddi KjAlki” or “Snerkti nsi,” and in the end 
marries the princess 1 . 

In the Norwegian folk-tale the three adventurers are called 
respectively the Captain, the Lieutenant and the Soldier. They 
search for the three princesses, and watch in a castle, where the 
Captain and Lieutenant are in turn worsted by a strange visitor 
— who in this version is not identical with the troll below ground 
who guards the princesses 2 When the turn of the Soldier comes, 
he seizes the intruder (the man, as he is called) 

r 

“Ah no, Ah no, spare my life,” said the man, “and you 
shall know all East of the castle is a great sandheap, and 
down in it a winch, with which you can lower yourself. 
But if you are afraid, and do not dare to go right down, 

' you only need to pull the bell rope which you will find 
there, and up you will come again But if you dare venture 
so far as to come to the bottom, there stands a flask on a 
shelf over the door you must drink wbat is in it so will 
you become so strong that you can strike the head off the 
troll of the mountain And by the door there hangs a 
Troll-sword, which also you must take, for no other steel 
will bite on his body ” 

When he had learnt this, he let the man go When the 
Captain and the Lieutenant came home, they were not a 
little surprised to find the Soldier alive. “How have you 
escaped a drubbing,” said they, “has not the man been 


1 Fasrfoke Folkesagn og JEvenlyr, ed by Jakob Jakobsen, 1898-1901, 
pp 241—4 (Samfund til Udgivelse af gammel Nordtak Litteratur) 

* This folk tale is given m a small book, to be found in the Christiania 
University Library, and no doubt elsewhere in Norway Nor, en BiUedbog for 
den norake Ungdom (Tredie Oplag, Christiania, 1865) Norake Folkt Eventyr og 
Sagn, fortalte af P Chr Asbjemsen A copy of the story, slightly altered, 
occurs m the Udtaigte Eventyr og Sagn for Bfrn, of Kriutsen, Bentsen and 
Johasson, Christiania, 1877, p 68 etc 
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here 2 ” “Oh yes, he is quite a good fellow , he is,” said the 
Soldier, “ I have learnt from him where the princesses are,” 
and he told them all They were glad when they heard that, 
and when they had eaten, they went all three to the sandheap 

As usual, the Captain and the Lieutenant do not dare to go 
to the bottom: the hero accomplishes the adventure, is (as usual) 
betrayed by his comrades, but is saved because he has put a 
stone in the basket instead of himself, and in the end is rescued 
by the interposition of “ Klpverhans ” • 

What is th% explanation of the “sandheap” ( sandhaug ) I do 
not know. But one cannot forget that Grettir’s adventure in 
the house* followed by his adventure with the troll under the 
earth, is localized at Sandhaugar This may be a mere accident , 
but it is worth noting that in following up the track indicated 
by Parser we come across startling coincidences of this kind. 
As stated above, it can hardly be due to any influence of the 
Grettis Saga upon the folk-tale 1 The likeness between the two 
is too remote to have suggested & transference of such details 
from the one story to the other 

We find the story in its normal form in Jutland 2 The h«o, 
a foundling, is named Bjprnpre (Bear-ears) There is no explana- 
tion offered of this name, but we know that in other versions of 
the story, where the hero is half bear and half man, his bear 
nature is shown by his bear’s ears. “Bear-ears” comes with his 
companions to an empty house, worsts the foe (the old man, 
den gamle) who has put his companions to shame, and fixes him 
by his beard in a cloven tree The foe escapes nevertheless, they 
follow him to his hole the companions are afraid, but “Bear- 
ears” is let down, finds the enemy on his bed, and slays him. 
The rest of the story follows the usual pattern “Bear-ears” 
rescues and sends up the princesses, his comrades detach the 
rope, which however is hauling up only the hero’s iron club. He 
escapes miraculously from his confinement below, and returns to 
marry the youngest princess In another Danish version, from 
the South of Zealand 3 , the hero, “Strong Hans” (nothing is said 
1 pp 66-7 

• Bemtsen (K ), folke-JEventyr, 1873, No 12, pp 109-115 

* Grundtvig (St ), Gamle Dans he Minder, 1854, No 34, p. 33 from Naestved. 
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about his bear-origin), comes with his companions to a mag- 
nificent but empty castle. The old witch worsts his comrades 
and imprisons them under the trap-door: but Hans beats her, 
and rescues them, though the witch herself escapes Hans is let 
down, rescues the princesses, is betrayed by his comrades (who, 
thinking to drop him m drawing him up, only drop his iron 
club), and finally weds the third princess 

A little further South we have three versions of the same 
tale recorded for Schleswig-Holstein 1 . The Hero wins his victory 
below by means of “a great iron sword” (en grotes ysernes 
Schwaert) which he can only wield after drinking of the magic 
potion. 

From Hanover comes the story of Peter Bar 2 , which shows 
all the familiar features from the same district came some of 
Grimm’s variants. Others were from the Rhine provinces: but 
the fullest version of all comes from the Scheldt, just over the 
Flemish border. The hero, Jean l’Ourson, is recovered as a child 
from a bear’s den, is despised in his youth 3 , but gives early proof 
of his strength. He defends an empty castle un superbe chateau , 
when his companion has failed, strikes off an arm 4 of his assailant 
Petit-Pere-Bidoux, chases him to his hole, un puits vaste et pro- 
fond, He is let down by his companion, but finding the rope too 
short, plunges, and arrives battered at the bottom There he 
perceives une lumiere qui bnllait au bout d’une longue galene 5 . 
At the end of the gallery he sees his former assailant, attended 
by une vieiUe femme a, cheveux blancs, qui semblait agee de plus de 
cent ans, who is salving his wounded arm. The hero quenches 
the hght (which is a magic one) smites his foe on the head and 
kills him, and then rekindles the lamp 6 His companion above 
seeks to rob him of the two pnncesses he has won, by detaching 
the rope. Nevertheless, he escapes, weds the good princess, and 
punishes his faithless companion by making him wed the bad one. 

The white-haired old woman is not spoken of as the mother 

1 Bans mil de ysem Stang’, Mullenhofi, Sagen, Marchen u Lxeder 1846 
No xvi, p 437 

3 Colshom (C andTh ), Marchen u Sagen, Hannover, 1854, No v, pp 18—30. 

8 Cf Beowulf, 11 2183-8 

4 Cf Beowulf, U 815 etc 

6 Ci. Beowulf , U 1516-17, of Orettis Saga, lxvi * 

6 Cf Orettis Saga, lxvi, harm kveikti Ijos, cf Beowulf 1570. 
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of the foe she is nursing, and it may be doubted whether she is 
in any way parallel to Grendel’s mother The hero does not fight 
her - indeed it is she who, in the end, enables him to escape Still 
the parallels between Jean l’Ourson and Beowulf are striking 
enough Nine distinct features recur, m the same order, in the 
Beowulf -story and in this folk-tale It needs a more robust faith 
than I possess to attribute this solely to chance. 

Unfortunately, this French-Flemish tale is found in a some- 
what sophisticated collection Its recorder, as S^pite-Beuve 
points out in lps letter introductory to the senes 1 , uses hterary 
touches which diminish the value of his folk-tales to the student 
of origins/ Any contamination from the Beowulf - story or the 
(rreMtr- story is surely improbable enough m this case never- 
theless, one would have liked the tale taken down verbatim 
from the kps of some simple-minded narrator as it used to be 
told at Cond6 on the Scheldt 

But if we take together the different versions enumerated 
above, the result is, I think, convincing Here are eight versions 
of one folk-tale taken as representatives from a much larger 
number current in the countries in touch with the North Sea- 
from Iceland, the Faroes, Norway, Jutland, Zealand, Schleswig, 
Hanover, and the Scheldt The champion is a bear-hero (as 
Beowulf almost certainly is, and as Bjarki quite certainly is), 
he is called, in Iceland, Bjarndremgur, m Jutland, Bjfrnfre, m 
Hanover, Peter Bar , on the Scheldt J ean VOurson. Like Beowulf, 
he is despised in his youth (Faroe, Scheldt). In all versions he 
resists his adversary in an empty house or castle, after his com- 
rades have failed In most versions of the folk-tale this is the 
third attack, as it is m the case of Grettir at Sandhaugar and of 
B]arki: m Beowulf, on the contrary, we gather that Heorot has 
been raided many times The adversary, though vanquished, 
escapes; in one version after the loss of an arm (Scheldt) they 
follow his track to the hole into which he has vanished, some- 
times, as m Beowulf, marking traces of his blood (Iceland, Faroe, 
Schleswig). The hero always ventures down alone, and gets into 

1 Contes du rot C<Mnbnnue t par C Deahn, Pans, 1874 (I L'tntripide Qayanl) 
The story is associated with Gayant, the traditional hero of Dou&i 
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an underworld, of magic, which has left traces of its mystenous- 
ness in Beowulf In one tale (Scheldt) the hero sees a magic 
lamp burning below, just as he sees the fire in Beowulf or the 
Grettis Saga. He overcomes either his original foe, or new ones, 
often by the use of a magic sword (Faroe, Norway, Schleswig); 
this sword hangs by the door (Norway) or on the wall (Faroe) 
as in Beowulf After slaying his foe, the hero rekindles the magic 
lamp, in the Scheldt fairy tale, just as he kindles a light in the 
Grettis Saga, and as the light flashes up in Beowulf after the hero 
has smitten Grendel’s mother. The hero is in each case deserted 
by his companions a feature which, while it is marked m the 
Grettts Saga, can obviously be allowed to survive in Beowulf 
only in a much softened form The chosen retainers whom 
Beowulf has taken with him on his journey could not be repre- 
sented as unfaithful, because the poet is reserving the episode 
of the faithless retainers for the death of Beowulf To have twice 
represented the escort as cowardly would have made the poem 
a satire upon the comitatus, and would have assured it a hostile 
reception in every hall from Canterbury to Edinburgh But 
there is no doubt as to the faithlessness of the comrade Stein 
in the Grettis Saga And in Zealand, one of the faithless com- 
panions is called Stenhuggeren (the Stone-hewer), in Schleswig 
Steenldower, in Hanover Stemspieler, whilst in Iceland he has 
the same name, Stem, which he has in the Grettis Saga 

The fact that the departure home of the Danes in Beowulf is 
due to the same cause as that which accounts for the betrayal 
of his trust by Stein, shows that in the original Beowulf- story 
also this feature must have occurred, however much it may 
have become worn down in the existing epic 

I think enough has been said to show that there is a real 
hkeness between a large number of recorded folk-tales and the 
Beowulf -Grettir story The parallel is not merely with an arti- 
ficial, theoretical composite put together by Panzer But it 
becomes equally clear that Beowulf cannot be spoken of as a 
version of these folk-tales At most it is a version of a portion 
of them The omission of the princesses in Beowulf and the 
Grettis Saga is fundamental. With the princesses much else falls 
away. There is no longer any motive for the betrayal of trust 
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by the watchers. The disguise of the hero and his vengeance are 
now no longer necessary to the tale. 

It might be argued that there was something about the three 
princesses which made them unsatisfactory as subjects of story. 
It has been thought that in the oldest version the hero married 
all three an awkward episode where a scoj> had to compose a 
poem for an audience certainly monogamous and most probably 
Christian. The rather tragic and sombre atmosphere of the 
stories of Beowulf and Grettir fits in better with a version from 
which the processes, and the living happily ever afterwards, 
have been dropped. On the other hand, it might be argued that 
the folk-tale is composite, and that the source from which the 
Beowulf-Grettir-atory drew was a simpler tale to which the 
princesses had not yet been added. 

And there are additions as well as subtractions Alike m 
Beowulf and in the Greltis Saga, the fight in the house and the 
fight below are associated with struggles with monsters of 
different sex. The association of “* The Devi) and his Dam ” has 
only few and remote parallels m the “ Bear’s-son ” folk-tale. 

But Panzer has, I think, proved that the struggle of Beowulf 
m the hall, and his plunging down into the deep, is simply an 
epic glorification of a folk -tale motive. 

I. THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF HYGELAC. 

Gregory of Tours mentions the defeat of Chochilaicus 
(Hygelac) as an event of the reign of Theudoric. Now 
Theudonc succeeded his father Chlodoweg, who died 27 Nov. 
511. Theudonc died in 534. This, then, gives the extreme limits 
of time, but as Gregory mentions the event among the first 
occurrences of the reign, the period 512-520 has generally been 
suggested, or in round numbers about 515 or 516 

Nevertheless, we cannot attach much importance to the 
mere order followed by Gregory 1 He may well have had no 
means of dating the event exactly Of much more importance 
than the order, is the fact he records, that Theudoric did not 

1 Cf Schmidt, Ge^chickte der deutschen Stamme , n, 495, 499, note 4 
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defeat Chochilaieus m person, but sent his son Theudobert to 
repel the invaders 

Now Theudobert was born before the death of his grand- 
father Chlodoweg For Gregory tells us that Chlodoweg left, 
not only four sons, but a grandson Theudobert, elegantem atque 
uttlem 1 utilem cannot mean that, at the time of the death of 
Chlodoweg, Theudobert was of age to conduct affairs of state, 
for Chlodoweg was only 45 at death 2 . The Merovingians were 
a precocious race, but if we are to allow" Theudobert to have 
been at least fifteen before being placed in charge of a very 
important expedition, and Chlodoweg to have been at least 
forty before becoming a grandfather, the defeat oj Hygelae 
cannot be put before 521 , and probability would favour a date 
five or ten years later 

There is confirmation for this When Theudobert died, m 
548, he left one son only, quite a child and still under tutelage 3 , 
probably therefore not more than twelve or thirteen at most. 
We know the circumstances of the child’s birth Theudobert had 
been betrothed by his father Theudonc to a Longobardic prin- 
cess, Wisigardis 4 In the meantime he fell in love with the lady 
De'otena 5 , and marned her 6 The Franks were shocked at this 
fickleness ( valde scandalizabantur), and Theudobert had ulti- 
mately to put away Deotena 7 , although they had this young 
son ( parvulum fihum), who, as we have seen, could hardly have 
been born before 535, and possibly was born years later. 
Theudobert then married the Longobardic princess, in the 
seventh year after their betrothal So it cannot have been 
much before 530 that Theuaobert’s father was first arranging 
the Longobardic match A king is not likely to have waited to 
find a wife for a son, upon whom his dynasty was to depend, 
till fifteen years after that son was of age to win a memorable 
victory 8 . 

1 in, 1 ! n, 43 

8 Hats rfos tji* /copitijj, /cat (tl virb 7ra.i5o/;6iJ.u/ Tiftrjvoru/I’oc, Agathias, I, 4. 
parvuiuH, Gregory, iv, 6 

4 Gregory, in, 20 8 hi, 22 8 in, 23 7 in, 27 

9 Many recent historians have expressed doubts as to the conventional 
date, 515, lor Hygelac’s death J P Jacobsen, m the Danish translation of Gregory 
(1911) suggested 526-30 following him Sevennsen ( Danstce Studier, 1919, 96) 
suggested c 526, els did Fredborg, Det frirsta drtalel t Sverige', histona L Schmidt 
{Oeschtchte der deutsehen Slamme, u, 500, note, 1918) suggested c 628 
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So far I had written in 1921. Since then, these reasons have 
been disputed by Klaeber 1 and by Nerman 2 Both are scholars 
with whom I find myself so often in agreement, and to whom I 
owe so much, that it seems necessary to re-examine the problem 
rather fully, especially as Hygelac’s death is the one fixed point 
from which early Scandinavian history has to be dated, forward 
or backward. 

Klaeber, following Cook 3 , emphasizes the early maturity of 
Merovingian days But this, as we shall see later/is the very 
reason which makes the date 516 difficult 

Both .Klaeber and Nerman seem to think that Gregory’s 
authority tells so heavily in favour of 516 that we must not 
desert it on mere grounds of probabihty But is this really so ? 

Gregory, in Chapter 2 of Book hi of his History , deals with 
an evefit of 516, the enthronement of Qumtianus as Bishop of 
Clermont Hygelac’s raid, which is narrated in Chapter 3, was, 
we are told, subsequent to this (his itagestis). But this only gives 
us a terminus a quo . Then in the next chapter (4) Gregory tells 
how Herminafrid, king of Thuringia, murdered his brothers, 
first Berthachar and then Badench Now in the standard 
critical edition of Gregory’s History (ed Arndt and Krusch, 
1884, in the Monumenla), the date 516 is placed m the margin 
against the death of Baderich. But, so far as I can gather, this 
dating goes back ultimately to the dates given by Gloel 4 , and 
the date (516) which Gloel gives for the death of Badench largely 
depends upon the place of that event in Gregory’s narrative next 
to the expedition of Hygelac, which Gloel dates 515 

So the argument goes m a circle, the death of Baderich dated 
from that of Hygelac, and then the death of Hygelac from that 
of Baderich. 

Of course, if there were any independent evidence that this 
Thuringian affair happened in 516, then it could be argued that 
Hygelac’s raid, since Gregory places it between two events of 

1 Anglia, l (N F xxxvm), 242-4. 

2 Dei svenska rxkets uppkomst, 1925, pp 85-87. 

3 J E O Ph xxii, 424-7 

* Zut Qeschxchlt uer alien Thilnnger, von Ad Gloel, m Forschungen zur a cut- 
sc hen QeschicMe, 1884 See especially p 214 
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516, is also to be dated in that year But I know of no such 
evidence, and, even if we had it, the argument would be a very 
doubtful one, for Gregory was writing nearly sixty years later 
(c 575) and may well have had no means of dating Hygelac’s raid 
exactly. He had to put it somewhere, and such chronological 
inferences, derived merely from Gregory's order, are perilous 1 . 

But, as a matter of fact, the whole tale of these Thurmgian 
murders has been suspected by historians, for what seem very 
weighty reasons 2 What Fortunatus tells us about the kinsfolk 
of St Radegund seems very difficult to harmonize with this 
story of domestic murder And, granting it to be really true that 
Berthachar and Baderich were murdered by their brgther Her- 
mmafrid, this must have taken place some considerable time 
after 516 For Berthachar, the first to be murdered according 
to Gregory, was the father of Radegund, and all the evidence 3 
points to her not having been born till about 521 Berthachar 
had also a son, who was born, it would seem, later still 4 , ap- 
parently not very much before 530 So, if these murders did 
take place, there seems no reason why we need necessarily date 
them much before the great Thurmgian war of c. 531, which 
pul; a stop to the career of Herminafrid 

1 See Ludwig Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stdmme, n, 495, 499, note 4 
On the uncertainty of Gregory’s chronology of the reign of Chlodoweg, see 
Levison in the Banner Jahrbwher, cm, 42-67 (1898), Zur Geschichte den Franken- 
kdnigs Chlodowech 

2 See Schmidt, as above 

8 The account given by Fortunatus ( Vita Sanctae Radegundi », cap 2) makes 
it clear that she was not of marriageable age when she fell into the hands of the 
Franks, which was not before 631 A considerable period of education at Athies 
intervened before she marned Lothar I In 531 she must have been “a very 
young girl,” “a child of ten ” (See notes to Gregory of Tours, History of the 
Franks, translated by O M Dalton, I, 67, 102 ) 

4 Apparently St Radegund withdrew to the cloister about 550 (For evidence, 
see Wilhelm Meyer, Der Gdegcnheitsdichter Venanltus Fortunatus, m the Ab- 
handlungen der kdmgl Qesellschaft der Wissenschaftcn zu Gottingen, N F , iv, 5, 
Berlin, 1901 ) This withdrawal was caused by the murder of her brother, who 
was, Fortunatus tells us, guvems tenera lanugme barbae (Fortunatus, de ezeutio 
Thoringiae, 1 133), therefore bom hardly more than twenty years before — if 
indeed quite as much — and so presumably bom about 530 This is confirmed 
by the fact that this brother had been intending to visit his cousin Hamalafred 
at the Byzantine court, but was dissuaded by his sister Hamalafred was earned 
off to Byzantium with Witigis and other Gothic captives in 540 we must allow 
some time for him to rise m the Byzantine service, for news of this to reach Gaul, 
for his cousin to contemplate a visit to him, and subsequently to be murdered 
All this tends to put the murder of Radegund’s brother tow ards 550 and therefore 
his birth towards 530 (See Ad Gloel in Forschungen zul deutschen Geschichte, 
1864, p 212) 
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Therefore all that we seem able to gather from the position 
of Hygelac’s raid between chapters 2 and 4 of Gregory’s History 
is, that it would be most suitably dated between 516 and some 
date preceding 531. 

It has been argued 1 that Gregory placed Hygelac’s raid 
where it comes in his History, because he had information that 
it occurred not long before the great Thurmgian war of 531, and, 
by a misunderstanding, put it before his account of these ob- 
scure Thurmgian murders But this attempt to read into Gre- 
gory’s arrangement of events an argument approximating 
Hygelac’s raid to 531 seems just as forced as the more usual 
custom of approximating it to 516 Gregory merely places it 
between two events, and we cannot decide, from Gregory’s 
words, its nearness to either 

Than Gregory goes on in the next chapter (5) to deal with 
Burgundian affairs, from 516, leading up to the horrible story of 
how Sigismund, king of Burgundy, caused his own son to be 
strangled This was in 522 Thfi fact that this chapter comes 
later in Gregory’s History than Hygelac’s raid, affords an argu- 
ment that Hygelac’s raid was before or in 522, but it certt«nly 
affords no argument that it was before or in 516 For although 
Gregory has to mention the accession of Sigismund m 516 before 
he goes on to speak of his murder of his son, the relevant date 
of this chapter is 522 

Yet all these chronological arguments, derived from the 
order in which Gregory places Hygelac’s raid amid the events 
of the reign of Theudoric (511 534), are perilous, so that it is 
best to leave the date of the raid vague until we have seen if we 
can date it more accurately from the circumstances of the 
battle itself 

We have seen that Theudoric sent his son Theudobert to 
repel this (certainly very dangerous) raid what is the earhest 
date when we can suppose him to have been in charge of a very 
important expedition % Historians who have no axe to grind, 
one way or another, place Theudobert’s birth not before 510 2 . 

1 Fredborg, Det forsta arlalet i Sveriges historia ( Vrnea hogre allmanna laroverks 
arsredogorelse, 1910-17) 

2 Cf. Gregory oi T»urs, History of the Franks, transl by 0 M. Dalton, i, 50. 
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If so, then, making all possible allowances for Merovingian pre- 
cocity, we can hardly put the battle before 522. 

And this is confirmed by the facts about Theudobert’s mar- 
riage, quoted above. Here we have to reckon back from the 
age of his son, Theudobald. When St Gall, Bishop of Clermont, 
died in 551 1 Theudobald was so young that in electing a suc- 
cessor the bishops felt free to ignore their king (rex vero parvulus 
est, Gregory of Tours, iv, 6) Agathias qlso emphasizes his 
extreme youth when his father died in 548 a . A boy who m 551 
was parvulus , as parvulus went in Merovingian dayc, cannot have 
been born before, say, 538 Now, as we have seen, it was at 
most (and this is stretching the case) in the seventh year before 
the birth of this boy that Theudobert’s father Theudoric was 
looking for a wife for him This, then, can hardly have been 
before 531 , nor can it be later than 534, since Theudoric died 
m the latter year (Theudobert, however, had a will of his own, 
and it was not till after his father’s death, m the seventh year 
of their betrothal, that he accepted the long-suffermg Longo- 
bardic bride whom his father had provided for him 3 ) A king 
did not, in Merovingian days, wait till his only son was becoming 
middle-aged before seeking for a bride for him, fifteen years is 
a long space to allow between Theudobert’s appearance as a 
victorious general and as a potential bridegroom 

Further, on the death of Theudobert’s father in 534, his 
uncles, Childebert and Lothar I, tried to deprive him of his 
kingdom he was established as king by the support of his 
leudes 4 ThiB attempt at depnvation again suggests youth 
On the other hand we have seen that Gregory tells us that 
when Chlodoweg died at the end of 511 he left, not only four 
sons, but this grandson Theudobert, whom Gregory speaks of 
as elegant em atque utilem Klaeber 6 argues that Gregory would 
not have characterized a small child in this way. This would be 
a strong argument if we were deahng with a strictly contem- 

1 This is the date given in Dalton (ii, 516) Arndt and Krusch in their margin 
give the date 554, but it is safer to take the figure least favourable to the argu- 
ment put forward 

* See above, p 382, note 3 

* Gregory, m, 20, 22, 27 

4 Gregory, in, 23 

s Klaeber in Anglia, i(NF xxxvm), 243 
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porary account. But Gregory, writing two generations later, 
naturally gives his description and character of the prince in 
the place where he first has occasion to mention him , it is surely 
putting an impossible strain on the words of such a historian as 
Gregory, to suppose that he would not have used the word 
utihs of the prince, unless at this date he had actually proved 
himself to be utihs 

Nerman adhere to the early date (516), arguing that 
Gregory may have been mistaken in thinking than Theudobert 
was in command of the Franks the infant Theudobert may 
have happened to be in that part of the land when the raid took 
place, and so in later days may wrongly have been supposed 
to have commanded the defenders And of course, if we had 
substantial evidence to date Hygelac’s raid in 516, we might be 
driver* to explanations like this to account for Gregory’s asser- 
tion that a prince, apparently at that date not more than six or 
seven, was sent by his father to repel the invaders But we need 
no such explanations All the evidence points to Hygelac’s raid 
having been after 516 and probably after 520, although perhaps 
before 522 and certainly before 531 
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CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 

Section I The G Eat as once again 

The question is Still being debated whether the. wars which 
figure so largely m the later part of Beowulf were waged between 
Swedes and (fauts ( Gaidar , the Gotar of what is now Southern 
Sweden) or between Swedes and Jutes. 

It was, as we all know, the paper by Pontus Fahlbeck in 
favour of the Jute-theory which “first raised the question from 
the region of guesswork to that of scholarly discussion 1 .” 
Nearly thirty years after this publication, Fahlbeck reinforced 
his case by a further paper of the same title, read before the 
Swedish Academy This was published m 1924. 

I do not mean again to reopen the “Jute question ”at length, 
after having discussed it twice above 2 Yet Fahlbeck’s.re- 
appearance m the arena cannot be passed over quite in silence. 

Fahlbeck now lays greatest stress upon the phrases like ofer 
see, which occur so often in the account of the wars of Swedes 
and Geatas “What I must maintain,” he says, “is, that the 
words ofer see, ofer see side, ofer uld wseler, ofer heafo, can have 
only one meaning, ‘over the sea,’ and that sea must be either 
the West Sea or the East Sea” — or, to use English terminology, 
either the Cattegat or the Baltic. 

Fahlbeck’ s argument is that the Geatas must have been 
separated from the Swedes by “sea,” in the limited sense which 
that word bears in Modern English, of the open salt water 
Therefore, he argues, they must be Jutes, not Gautar. 

But it is only in Modern English that the meaning of the 
word “sea” has become limited in this way In Old English (as 
to this day in German) the word can mean either a fresh-water 
lake or the salt sea. It has been objected that the same word 

1 Nennan, Det svenska nktU uppkomst, 1925, p 109. 

* pp. 6-10^ind 333-45. 

O. B. 26 
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would not be used in the same poem m both senses and that, in 
certain places in Beowulf, sis certainly means the open sea But, 
in fact, the word can be used in both senses m one sentence 
Take the description of the Nile in Alfred’s Orosius it rises not 
far from the Red Sea (paere Readan Sws), sinks in the sand, rises 
from the sand and makes a great lake ( ond peer wyrcd rmcelne see ) , 
from this lake (of peem see) it flows on, again becomes a great 
lake (wyrd to nnclum see), passes near its original source not far 
from the Red Sea (pone Readan See) and flows out into the 
Mediterranean (ut on pone Wendelsae) In one paragraph, then, 
see is three times used for a fresh-water lake, three times for the 
salt sea It may be that the inland sense is the more pumitive of 
the two for the oldest examples of the word (in Gothic) in- 
variably have an inland meaning 1 . 

We have less information about heafo It occurs, m the 
Corpus gloss 2 as a synonym of Latin solum , ‘ ‘ sea ’ ’ , elsewhere it is 
found in English only m this passage m Beowulf, and is con- 
jecturally restored in anothei Beowulf passage But, however 
rare m English, the word is common Germanic, and in Low 
German it signifies a sheet of inland water, as in das Fnsche Hajf. 

See and heafo, then, are the very words which would naturally 
be used of a great inland lake like Wener And Lake Wener 
would naturally come into the fighting, if Swedes and Western 
Gautar attacked each other 

But Fahlbeck has a further objection that, in that case, the 
fighting would be not entirely “over the sea” but partly at least 
by land Yet surely this is precisely the impression which the 
account of the fighting recorded in Beowulf actually does give, 
to any unprejudiced reader. That is how it struck Brandi 
“It suits the geographical position of the Gautar that Beowulf’s 
people fight the Swedes, sometimes after crossing the water 
(2380, 2394, 2473) and sometimes by land (2477, 2925, etc ) 3 ” 

It is indisputable that we are dealing with two great sea 
powers The Geatas, whether they be Jutes or Gautar, are able 
to make a Viking expedition as far as Friesland, the Swedes had 

1 Saiws is used to translate the Greek hl/uvr) in Luke v, 1, 2, and mu, 22, 23, 
33 saiws is also used in the Naples Gothic charter to sigrijy “ a marsh ” 

1 Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 1885, solum, haeb, p 95 (1778) 

* Pauls Qrundriss, second edition, n 1, 997 
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been famous for their ships from the time of Tacitus 1 How is it 
that, even when the opposing forces reach each other by water, 
the actual fighting always takes place on land, so that we never 
hear of fighting from ships 2 Is it reasonable to suppose that 
Jutes and Swedes, two peoples altogether cut off from each other 
by the sea, could for generations have made a practice of harrying 
each other’s country by sea-raids, and yet never have had a 
sea-fight 2 This is the state of things depicted in Beowulf , be- 
tween the Geatas and the Swedes Yet surely it is an axiom 
that there is qo more risky business than a landing over the sea 
in an enemy’s country, when that enemy has a fleet in being 
equal or superior to one’s own Between Jutes and Swedes there 
must have been a fight for the command of the sea, and then 
the victorious party would invade the land of the vanquished 
Why tljen does fighting by sea not come into the story 2 

Surely the answer is that we have an example of that Scan- 
dinavian manner of fighting which the Northman Ohthere ex- 
plained to King Alfred “ There are very large fresh water lakes,” 
we read in the Orosius, “and the Cwenas carry their ships over- 
land to the lakes, and thence they harry the Northmen they 
have very small ships and very fight ones ” I have always 
regarded the synn ond sacu Sweona ond Geata ofer wid waster as 
fighting of this kind, and so I suppose has every other editor of 
Beowulf 

And so, if the raiding takes place between Gautar and Swedes, 
everything is as it should be Both sides, no doubt, had plenty of 
sea-going ships , but these salt-water vessels would be much too 
heavy to be used in raids made through a fine of great lakes, 
rivers and portages Canoes would be used drawing little water 
and capable of being carried considerable distances Neither 
party would, probably, keep up permanent fleets on scattered 
waterways, unconnected as yet by canals The fight canoes, 
carried across and launched first on one piece of water and then 
on another, were not fighting ships That is why the two forces 
always meet, as fighting men, on land (or ice), for all that they 
are harrying each other ofer wid waeter 

It may be said that all this is not very conclusive, because 
1 Oermanta, xbv 
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the account m Beowulf, as we have it, was composed in a strange 
land some two hundred years after the events , what right have 
we to ask that it should reflect exactly the facts of the actual 
fighting ? And I admit that arguments and deductions of the 
kind which have just been drawn are not quite conclusive For 
that reason it is important to keep always clearly in mind that 
the interpretation of Geatas as Gautar is not based upon this, or 
any number of similar geographical and historical considerations, 
but upon tl?e simple fact that the word Geatas is the 0 E form 
of the 0 N Gautar, and is quite distinct from Jutes, which in 
0 E is Eote, Yte 

In the text of Beowulf as we have it, Hygelac’s people are 
always called Geatas, never Eote or Y te, and the alliteration upon 
G proves that the text which lies before us in this respect repre- 
sents the original It is the supporters of the Jute-theory who 
ask us to ignore these obvious facts, on the ground that the 
account of the fighting ofer sx suits Jutes better than Gautar. 
We look into it, and we find that the exact reverse is the case, 
it suits Gautar better than Jutes Possibly the argument from 
the- words ofer sx is not conclusive on either side the point is 
that, for what it is worth, it does not support the Jute-theory, 
but tells against it 

The same lakes which formed an avenue of attack by light 
boats m summer would, when frozen m winter, offer a broad road 
into the enemy’s country. We are told that Beowulf with his 
army supported Eadgils against Onela, king of Sweden, ofei sx 
side, took vengeance upon Onela, and slew him in “chill journeys 
fraught with woe,” cealdum cearsidum This need not necessarily 
mean that Beowulf attacked m winter over the frozen lake, for 
ceald in Old Enghsh can be used metaphorically, as we say 
bitter ’ or “sharp ” But when we turn to the Scandinavian 
sources we have a record of this very battle m which Onela (Ah) 
was slam it is said to have been fought on Lake Wener, then 
frozen over, a isi vats pess er Vxm heitir 1 , a, Vie ms isi, in stagno 
Waener, glacxe jam obducto a . These are late sources, it may be 
replied. But in the Kalfsvisa, which dates apparently from the 

1 Snom, Edda, ed, Jonsson, p 108. 

2 See above, p 7. 
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Viking time and is certainly a record of early tradition, the same 
battle is spoken of as taking place “when they rode to the ice 1 ” 

So the historical and geographical argument, called in to 
support the Jute-theory, is found, here again and even more 
conclusively, to count, if it counts at all, against it For a 
battle fought on the ice of Lake Wener exactly suits Swedes and 
Western Gautar 

For an understanding of the early history of Scandinavia it is 
essential to decide this question, to the best of our power we 
must settle ih before going further Yet a scholar has recently 
spoken of the discussion as “ futile 2 ,’ ’ and it is easy to understand 
the irritation which led him to use the term, and subsequently 
himself to make a (quite necessary) contribution® to the “futile” 
discussion 

No*v that Fahlbeck, who began the debate m 1883, haB made 
his reply, it is surely time for the discussion to be closed. In 
opemng it, Fahlbeck did not deny that Geatas is the Old English 
word corresponding to Gautar Now if we are going to interpret 
a tribal name as something quite different from its obvious 
linguistic meaning, overwhelming geographical and historical 
reasons should be found for doing so But they have not been 
found On the contrary, the very reasons m virtue of which we 
are asked to set aside the obvious interpretation of Geatas as 
Gautar can be shown, on examination, to favour Gautar rather 
than Jutes All that the partizans of the Jute-theory seem now 
to be doing is to claim a verdict of “not proven” on certain 
obscure and irrelevant side-issues Thus a very able young 
Swedish historian, Curt Weibull, has recently revived the con- 
troversy 4 Some of his points may be quite sound but they do 
not touch the real question I am, and always have been, ready 
to admit that Schuck went too far in claiming Halland as part 
of the Geatic kingdom But although that may concern the 
student of early Scandinavian history, trying to make out the 
exact boundaries of the different kingdoms, it does not concern 

1 See above, as before, and also Nerman, Dei svenska nkets uppkomst, 1925, 
p 102 

» Kemp Malone, M L.R xx, 11 (1925) 

8 Acta Phtlologica Scandmamca, rv, 84-90 (1929) 

4 Orn del svenska och del danska rikets uppkomst, Histortsk Ttdsbrift for 
Skandand, vn, 301-60. See especially footnote to p 312 
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the student of Beowulf because Schuck’s case that the Geatas 
are the Gautar is not weakened, even if he be wrong about 
Halland 1 Inferences such as Schuck drew 2 from the Heim,s- 
krmgla or Adam of Bremen are, it has been urged, very un- 
certain evidence as to what the coasthne of the Vestgotar really 
was as early as the sixth century ad. 3 Of course they are but 
this only tells the more against those who, on admittedly am- 
biguous and uncertain grounds, seek to ignore the obvious 
meaning of two tribal names The difficulties which the de- 
fenders of the Jute-theory have to explain away are (a) how the 
word Geatas, which means Gautar, comes m Beowulf to be 
applied to a different people, viz the Jutes, and (b)— a much 
more serious difficulty — how, if Hygelac’s people were Jutes, a 
poem as long as Beowulf could be written in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land about them without ever mentioning them by their correct 
name of Jutes (Bote, Yte). Weibull refuses to go into these lin- 
guistic difficulties But they are crucial 4 It will not do to base 
our argument upon the assumption that when Beowulf says one 
thing it means another A treatment of the subject which claims 
serious attention must face this linguistic problem. 

In his recent book 5 Prof E Wad stem does face the difficulty 
and m this way Let it be supposed, he says, that the subject 
matter of Beowulf reached England through the Frisians, and 
that the English poet adopted the name of the Jutes m the form 
m which he heard it from the Frisians This form, Wadstein 
argues, would be “Iatar” (the name is not recorded in Frisian) 
and this would be represented in English spelling by “Geatas.” 

This theory is put forward with such learning and conviction 
that it is held by many to have placed the Jute-theory on its legs 
again, so far at least as to demand a new examination of the 
subject 6 . 

* See the arguments in Nerman, Det svenska rikcU uppkomst, 1925, pp 43,51 

2 See above, p 339 

8 As is urged by Ekwall in Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxm, 180 (1922) 

4 See above, pp 333-8 

6 Norden och Vasteuropa t gammed tid, Stockholm, 1925, pp is a , mi fi 

* “Falls Wadstems Ausfuhrungen das nchtige treffen, Sind es meht die 
Gautar (Gotar) sondern die Juten von denen 1 m Beowulf die Bede ist Die 
gauze Frage erheiseht erne erneute Pru/ung ” Uhlenbeck in Acta Philologica 
ficandmavtca, m, 174 Wadstein’s arguments are met by Kemp Malone, Acta 
Phil iv, 84-90. 
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Yet the theory seems to undermine its own foundations For, 
if the Geatas are Jutes, why should knowledge of then deeds 
reach England by way of the Frisians* The Jutes, according to 
Bede, were the first of the Germanic tribes to make a settlement 
m England, and for generations the Angles, their next neigh- 
bours on the Continent, were crossing over and settling m 
England There was intimacy and intermarriage between the 
J utish court of Kent and the Anglian court of Northumbria Why 
should Englishmen in England have to hear, through the 
Frisians, of tjje deeds of their Jutish kinsmen who had remained 
on the Continent 1 * Again, how is the theory that the subject 
matter of Beowulf reached the English through the Frisians com- 
patible with the fact that we find no further traces of this sup- 
posed Frisian origin in other proper names in Beowulf * Again, 
how is # it compatible with the fact that the story is emphatically 
not influenced by any Frisian standpoint* Frisians are mentioned 
not infrequently in Beowulf 2 , but always as a foreign or hostile 
nation, and incidents concerning* them are invariably told from 
the non-Frisian point of view 

And, even if the English had learnt of the deeds of |heir 
kinsmen remaining on the Continent through the Frisians, why 
should they therefore have attempted to express in English the 
Frisian pronunciation of the name of one of the tribes of which 
they themselves were composed* They would assuredly, in re- 
peating the story, have repeated the familiar name m its Enghsh 
form, according to the dialect, Anghan, Saxon, or Kentish, which 
they spoke, and none of these dialects would have given them 
the form “Geatas 3 ” 

Finally, it has been shown by Prof Kemp Malone that it is 
exceedingly improbable that the Frisian form of the name Jute 
was “Iatar” — the one form which is necessary to support the 
argument 4 

How is an improbable theory rendered more plausible by 

1 Wadstem would no doubt reply to this that he rejects the whole of Bede’s 
account of the Jutes and Angles as unhistoncal See The Origin of the Enghsh, 
by E Wadstem, Uppsala, 1927 

a 1069-1159, 1207, 2912-15 

* This is very exiellently urged by Wessen, De nordiska folkstammama, 1 927, 
p. 56 

4 See his important discussion of this in detail, Acta Phil iv, 85-7, 
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being made to depend upon another theory, itself improbable, 
through a series of deductions, each also highly improbable* 
Yet it is thus, if at all, that the identification of Geatas as Jutes 
has now to be defended The controversy seems to be drifting 
away from reality altogether 

Yet it cannot be denied that in the past there has been un- 
reabty m the arguments, not only on one, but on both sides, 
because the Icelandic authorities actually do represent, not the 
Gautar, but the Jutes of Vendel in North Jutland as the foes of 
one of the very Swedish kings whom Beowulf mentions. This 
can only be accounted for if we suppose a confusion between two 
places of the same name, “Vendel ” So it has been open to the 
Jute-theorists to retort that their opponents, by assuming such 
a “name shift,” are doing the very thing which they are refusing 
to permit the Jute-theorists to do But, fortunately, recent 
archaeological investigation has settled this particular problem, 
and with it, let us hope, concluded for ever this memorable 
controversy To this archaeological investigation we must now 
turn. 

Section II. Recent Arch.eological Discovery the 

BURIAL MOUND OF OTTAR VeNDEL-CROW, COMPARED 
with the Kings’ Mounds at Uppsala 1 

The only valid historical argument m favour of the Jute- 
theory was that brought forward by Bugge In the Ynghnga 
tal, and in its prose paraphrase and expansion, the Ynghnga 
saga , the early Swedish kings are enumerated Three of them, 
Athils, his father Ottar, and Ottar’s father Egil, are clearly 
identical with Eadgils, his father Ohthere, and (despite the 
difference of name here) Ohthere’ s father Ongentheow 2 Now, 
m Beowulf, we hear of raids which Ohthere made upon the 
Geatas But the district which Ottar raids m the Ynghnga saga 
is not Gautland, but Vendel in the north of Jutland He was 

1 I was able to give a very hasty account of these discoveries in my first 
edition (see above, pp 343-6), but so much work has been done since, and the 
disoovenes are of such importance, that it seemed betteif to restate them at 
length 

' See note 2 to p. 41 1 below 
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slam, and his body exposed, we are told, upon a mound in 
Yendel, to be tom to pieces by camon birds. Then the victors 
made a crow of wood, and sent it to Sweden, telling the Swedes 
that their king was worth no more than that So Ottar was called 
Vendel-kr&ka, “the Vendel-crow ” But other early documents 
attributed this name (without any explanatory story), not to 
Ottar, but to his father Egil, who is to be identified with the 
Ongentheow who, according to Beowulf, was slam by the Geatas 

This certainly seems to depict not the Gautar, bjit the Jutes 
of Vendel as t|je hereditary foes of Ohthere and his father Ongen- 
theow Until this difficulty has been accounted for, the question 
of the nationahty of the Geatas of Beowulf cannot be regarded 
as finally settled 

The late Dr Knut Stjerna published three papers dealing with 
the Swpdes and Geatas. He was a strong advocate of the view 
that the Geatas are the Gautar (Gotar) He tried to connect 
with the stones given in Beowulf the three great mounds which 
stancl at Old Uppsala He re-examined the discoveries which 
had been made when these mounds had been explored, and came 
to the conclusion that the mounds formed a series, the.one 
nearest to the church being the oldest. He dated this mound 
about the year a.d 500 or a little before 1 He did not identify 
any one of these mounds with any individual king, though he is 
known to have believed that Athils-Eadgils was probably buried 
under one of them 2 

Stjerna further called attention to a mound near the Swedish 
Vendel (a place some twenty-two miles north of Uppsala) This 
mound m size was comparable with the largest of the royal 
mounds at Old Uppsala Stjerna tried to show that the word 
“Vendel-crow” had been given to the Swedish kings because of 
their connection, not with the Jutish district of Vendel, but 
with the Swedish place of the same name He supposed that they 
had had a stronghold there, and that it was there that Ongen- 
theow had taken refuge when he retreated before the victorious 
Geatas. But Stjerna thought that, by a natural confusion, the 
Norwegian authors connected Vendel with Vendel in Jutland, 

1 Essays on Beowulf, translated by Clark Hall, Coventry, 1912, p 234 

! Nerma.ii, Vtlkajconwngar Itgga t Uppsala hogar i, p 14 
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which was more familiar to them. This, he conjectured, had 
given nse to the story that Ottar died in the Jutish Yendel. 

Such a theory of name-shifting is open to the gravest suspi- 
cion, unless backed by documentary evidence. Now one piece 
of such evidence in support of Stjerna’ s theory was, that there 
is a grave mound, called by the name of Ottar ( Ottarshogen ), and 
that this is not m the Jutish, but in the Swedish Vendel. 

Stjerna did not think it necessary to mention this. He prob- 
ably believed the name to be a mere piece of recent antiquarian 
conjecture In modem times, prominent mounds ^ave so often 
been christened with ancient names by romantic antiquaries, 
that it is well to be cautious 

Stjerna’s premature death in 1909 interrupted these studies 
But in the following year a discovery was made which gave a 
new importance to his conjecture r 

It was found that for much more than two centuries the 
mound at the Swedish Vendel had been commonly called by 
Ottar’s name. For in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
an official survey of antiquities w’as carried out throughout 
Sweden. It was in 1677 that a meeting of the leading parish- 
ioners was held at Vendel, and they reported, among other 
things, that “many earthen barrows are to be found here, but 
especially by Hussby there is a great earthen barrow, which is 
called Otters hogen ” The records of this survey were deposited 
in the Royal Library at Stockholm, and there this entry was 
found 1 Later, this was confirmed by the discovery of an allusion, 
m 1675, to “Utters hogen i Wandell 2 ” The mound is mentioned 
in connection with the practice of sorcery, and in a way which 
shows the name to have been current. But if the name was in 
popular use as early as 1675, it cannot reasonably be attributed 
to the modern romantic archaeologist. Whoever the Ottar may 
have been, after whom the mound was named, the name pre- 
sumably comes down from ancient times 

The conjecture of Knut Stjerna, that Ottar Vendel-crow got 
his name not from the Danish but from the Swedish Vendel, 

1 Otto v Fnesen, Nar Sverige blev till (Upsola Nya Tidmngs Julnummer, 
1910) i 

‘ See E. Linderhohn, Vendelshogens konunganamn i socknens lQOO-ialslradt- 
hon, in Namn och Bygd, vn, 36-40 (1919) 
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received therefore documentary support But not support of a 
conclusive kind, since it was by no means proved that the Ottar 
after whom the mound was named was the Ottar king of Sweden 
to whom Beowulf and the Ynglmga tal refer The nickname 
“ Vendel-crow” would have put the identification with the king 
of the Ynglmga tal beyond doubt But this nickname was not 
so authentically connected with the mound as was the name 
Ottar And there have been many Ottars. 

Meanwhile, in 19l3, Prof Birger Kerman published his short 
but most important pamphlet on the question, “ What kings lie 
buried under the mounds at Uppsala ? ” Tradition, as he pointed 
out, had regarded the three great mounds as “Kings’ mounds ” 
But what kings ? 

Apart from Beowulf , our knowledge of the early Swedish 
kings ig entirely derived from the Ynglmga tal, which, if we 
neglect the three names of gods with which it begins, covers 
twenty-seven generations, ending with Ragnvald, who was living 
when the Ynglmga tal was composed in his honour, say about 
870 The surviving fragments of the Ynglmga tal have come 
down to us because they are embodied in the Ynglmga sagg, of 
Snorri, which forms the first section of the Heimsknngla Snorri’s 
prose gives us some further information How much this is 
paraphrased from the portions of the Ynglmga tal which he does 
not quote, it is difficult to decide. 

Now Nerman’s point was that three of the Swedish kings, as 
enumerated by Snorri in the Ynglmga saga, are mentioned by 
him as having been laid in mound in Uppsala 1 One of these is 
Athils, the Eadgils of Beowulf Athils’ father Ottar is out of the 
reckoning, for according to the Ynglmga saga he was devoured 
by carnon fowls m Vend el m Jutland and even if this be an 
error, and if “ Ottar’s mound ” in the Swedish Vendel was raised 
over him, that is equally inconsistent with burial at Uppsala 
Ottar’s father Egil (the Ongentheow 2 of Beowulf) is also said to 

1 See also Nerman, Del svenska nkets appkomM, 1925, p 139 

8 Despite the difference of name, there would seem to be a shadowy per- 
sonality which we can claim as identical Egil and Ongentheow occupy the same 
place in the genealogy, that of father of Ohthere-Ottar Ongentheow was slain 
by the Geatic warr*>r Eofor (Boar) Of Egil it is recorded m the Ynglmga tal 
that his blood reddened farra Inorw Now farra can be interpreted either as 
“bull”(OE fearr) or as "boar” (O E fearh) But trgona, “snout,” is decisive 
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have been laid m mound in Uppsala, and his father, Aun the 
ancient, likewise 

No other Swedish kings are mentioned as having been buried 
in Uppsala 1 

It is to be noted that this mention of burial at Uppsala is 
found only in the prose of Snorri The very much older Ynghnga 
tal does not, m its extant fragments, mention this bunal, al- 
though m the case of both Aun and Athils death at Uppsala is 
mentioned, and that might be held to involve burial there 
Anyway, it is noteworthy that Snorri should mention three, and 
three only, of these Swedish kings as buried at Uppsala, and 
that there should be the three great ‘‘kings’ mounds” there. 

Now, as Nerman pointed out, we can date these kmgB fairly 
accurately from Beowulf, and from the one firm chronological 
fact which Beowulf gives us, Hygelac’s death. Hygelac is suc- 
ceeded by his young son, Heardred, who grows up, befriended 
by Beowulf Ohthere dies, apparently leaving his sons Eadgils 
and Eanmund too young to take the throne. Anyway, Ohthere’s 
brother Onela becomes king, and Eadgils and Eanmund revolt 
agajnst him, and take refuge with Heardred. Onela follows his 
nephews, and slays Heardred, but Beowulf and Eadgils escape 
So Ohthere’s death must have fallen probably a little later than 
Hygelac’s, say somewhere about 2 the year 525. Ohthere can 
hardly have been very aged at the time of his death, his brother 
comes to the throne presumably because Ohthere’s sons are too 

in favour of “boar,” although Snorri understood “bull ” (See Yrujlmga tal, text, 
overmltning och kommmtar av Ad Noreen, 1925, Akademiene Handlmgar, 
>: x vin, 2, pp 202-3, 236 ) It can hardly be mere accident that the lather of 
Ohthere in one version is slain by a warrior named “Boar,” and in the other by 
a boar The problem of the different names remains unsolved The difficulties 
in the way of supposing the one or the other a nickname, or Egil (*Agilan) a 
shortened form of the longer name, are discussed by Bjorkman ( Eigennamm tm 
Beowulf, pp 91-9) Tor a suggestion of Ongenpeow as a title, see Malone, Literary 
History of Hamlet, i, 117 etc 

1 The three gods with whom the list begins may be left out of the reckoning 
Of them, Prey is said to have been buried m Uppsala The Banish king Halfdan 
is also said by Snorri to have conquered Sweden and to have been buried in 
Uppsala But this lacks any kind of confirmation. It is not, of course, in the 
Ynghnga tal 

* Nerman originally suggested 530-40 ( Uppsala hogar, pH) Subsequently 
he suggested 525 (Det svensk a rikets uppkomst, 1925, p 137) I think Nerman 
reckons Hygelac’s death at least four or five years too early, but he allows more 
time than I should between Hygelac’s death and that o) Ohthere so that I 
agree with the year 525 as being the likeliest approximation we can get to the 
death of Ohthere. 
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young to succeed 1 . The father of Ohthere, Ongentheow (Egil), 
was however old when he was slam Beowulf is very explicit 
about that 

So something much less than a full generation should be 
allowed between his death and that of his son Ohthere. On the 
other hand, Ongentheow was killed in the campaign with which 
Hygelac’s reign begins — so he presumably died some considerable 
time before 520 We may put his death, then, in the opemng 
years of the century*, say about 510. 

The father and predecessor of Ongentheow is not mentioned 
in Beowulf, but the Ynglinga tal recoids him as Aun He is the 
stock example of a very aged man, so that when a man dies of 
old age it is known as “Aun’s sickness” His death may be 
placed therefore much less than a full generation before that of 
his son, Ongentheow (Egil) say at the end of the fifth century, 
or at tAe latest about the year 500 

We have been reckoning backwards from the death of Ohthere, 
c 525 If now we reckon forwards, allowing for the fact that his 
son Athils was apparently only a boy when Ohthere died, that 
after returmng from his exile he had a long and prosperous 
reign, and died, as the Ynglinga tal tells us, dxgs&ll, “ full of days,’ ’ 
we can hardly date his death before 570, the date Nerman gives. 
It might possibly be dated even later, if we allow threescore 
years and ten for a man who was dxgsstll, and make Eadgils 
fifteen at his father’s death in 525, we need not kill him till the 
year of grace 580 (This date, as we shall see, would suit Nerman’s 
calculations even better than 570. But it is characteristic of the 
caution Nerman shows in working out these dates that he never 
presses a date the least bit in favour of his own argument.) 

Taking then the three Swedish kings whom Snorri records to 
have been buried at Uppsala, the youngest, Athils, seems to have 
died 570-580 The next in age, Athils’ grandfather, Ongentheow 

1 This seems clear from Beow 2381 “ They had revolted against Onela,” and 
from the fact that, according to Ynglinga tal, their father Ohthere (Ottar) had 
been king If either of them had been of age to succeed to the throne on Ohthere's 
death, Onela might nevertheless have driven them out but in that case they 
could hardly have been regarded as revolting against him Eadgils was clearly 
able enough youth_must have been the disability That Ohthere was the elder, 
Onela the youngerbrother, seems clear (see Malone in Philological Quarterly , 
vni, 406) 
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(Egil), seems to have died quite early m the century, say about 
510, and his father (Aun) say at the end of the fifth century, or 
at latest about 500 

Nerman then proceeded to compare these dates with the 
dates which antiquaries had given to the three mounds Stjerna, 
as we have seen, had dated the oldest mound, that nearest the 
church, at the end of the fifth century, or about 500. This fits in 
exactly with the date of the death of Aun 

Montehus had dated the latest mound about 600, and this 
agrees as well as can reasonably be expected with the date we 
have attributed to Athils' death, 570-580. 

The mound between has never been properly explored, and 
the actual burial — presumably a cremation one — has not been 
examined, but the preliminary investigation seemed to show that 
the mound, in structure as in position, was intermediate between 
the other two mounds, but had much greater similarity to the 
earlier one This fits in with the date of Ongentheow (Egil), not 
long after 500, say perhaps 510 

Anyone who studies carefully Stjerna’s arguments for the 
dating of the oldest mound about 500, must see how approxi- 
mate and provisional all this dating of necessity is But the 
point to emphasize is that these dates were given to the mounds 
by archaeologists on purely archaeological grounds, and with no 
idea whatever of making them fit m with these particular kings, 
or with the dates which, working upon Beowulf, we should 
attribute to these kings 

Nerman concluded his study in 1913 by pointing out that 
this provisional dating of the Uppsala mounds made an in- 
vestigation of Ottar’s mound m Vendel desirable. Outwardly, 
that mound closely resembled the Uppsala mounds If its con- 
tents showed it to belong to the same period as the Uppsala 
finds, the identification of four of the most noteworthy early 
monuments in Sweden would be confirmed 

The State Antiquary, Bernhard Sahn, was particularly inter- 
ested in this kind of collation of literary with archaeological 
evidence, to which he himself had made an important contribu- 
tion He began the excavation of Ottar’s mourn 1 in 1914 Other 
duties however intervened, and responsibility for the work fell 
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upon Sune Lindqvist The war delayed matters, but Lmdqvist 
finished his task in 1916, and published an account of the 
discoveries in Fornvannen 1 in 1917 

A briefer account of the discoveries, with a running comment 
explaining their importance, was published in the same year by 
Nerman 2 Then in 1925, in his epoch-making book on “The 
Foundation of the Swedish Kingdom’’ (Det svenska nkets 
uppkomst), Nerman gave a full explanation of all that the new 
discoveries meant 'The year before, a paper on this subject 
from him had been read to the V iking Society in tiondon, and 
this has now been published 3 Readers will find it a useful 
summary. But it is much to be wished that a complete English 
translation of Nerman’s remarkable book were forthcoming 
Meantime I have to thank Prof. Nerman for permission to 
translate the relevant pages from his pamphlet Otlar Vendel- 
kraka and I have to thank him and Prof Lmdqvist for per- 
mission to reproduce photographs of the discoveries in Ottar's 
moufid 

“Ottax’s mound is about 8 metres w height, and 40 m diameter, as 
compared with the Third Mound at Uppsala 4 , which is 10J metres high 
and 60 metres in diameter. In its structure it proved to be clusely 
related to the Uppsala mounds it consisted of sand, covered by a 
layer of earth a metre thick, and had a cairn of stones at the bottom 
approximately in the centre As m the case of the Uppsala mounds, 
this cairn had been heaped over burnt remains K or at Vendel, as at 
Uppsala, the dead lung had been cremated at the place of burial at 
Vendel a hole had been dug m the ground, the burnt remains had been 
swept into a heap and the hole filled with them m the middle of the 
hole had been placed a handsome little wooden bucket, adorned with 
broad horizontal bands of gdded bronze, and filled to the bnm with 
burnt bones, which had been cleaned the other burnt remains, for 
which there was no room in the hole, had been collected round it, and 
the cairn raised over them In the First Uppsala mound the arrange- 
ment had been just the same, only with the difference that the vessel 
containing the bones was of pottery In the Third Uppsala mound 
there was neither a hole, nor a vessel for the burnt remains 

It is interesting to compare the stone cairn at Vendel with the 
Uppsala cairns. At Uppsala the cairns formed a senes, diminishing m 

1 Ottarshogen i Vendel, pp 127-43 

1 Oltar Venddkraka och Ottarshogen i Vendel, Uppsala 

4 Saga Book of the Viking Society, x, 1928, 113-31 

* [The mounds have long been known to Scandinavian archaeologists as 
Odin’s, Frey’s and Thor’s mounds But in translating I have avoided this 
modern nomcnclatu^-, as it confuses the reader who is trying to remember them 
by the names of the kings m the Ynghnga tal I number them m their order 
from the church (site of the temple), which is also their chronological order ] 
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size and elaboration The cairn in the First Uppsala mound had a 
diameter of about fifteen metres, and was surrounded at the bottom 
by a carefully constructed stone wall, 1 2 metres high. The cairn m the 
Second Uppsala mound (which has only been cursorily examined) has 
a diameter of 10 metres there was no stone wall. Finally, the cairn m 
the Third Uppsala mound, where again there was no stone wall, had a 
diameter of only 1 05 metres The cairn m Ottar’s mound had a dia- 
meter of about 7 metres, and there was no stone wall there either So 
in the size of its cairn Ottar’s mound is intermediate between the 
Second Uppsala mound [the mound of Egil-Ongentheow] and the 
Third [the mound of Athils-Eadgils], which agrees with the date of his 
death, between that of Egil and Athils 

The finds in Ottar’s mound show a close resemblance to those in the 
mounds ac Old Uppsala It is noteworthy that in Ottar’s mound, just 
as in the mounds at Uppsala, there is no indication o ( weapons Just 
as m the Uppsala mounds, the finds in Ottar’s mound were com- 
paratively insignificant 

Amongst the burnt remains m Ottar’s mound were found some 
small and obscure fragments of gold and silver, a belt-plate of iron, a 
strap-buckle of the same material and other belt-fittings of bronze, 
fragments of a glass vessel, a number of more or Jess complete half- 
spherical bone draughtsmen, provided with two holes on the under 
side, and a great number of fragments of such draughtsmen, fragments 
of a bone comb with its case, and of a little bone spoon Besides the 
burnt human bones there were also found those of different animals 
But a surprisingly lucky discovery was also made in Ottar’s mound. 
Among the burnt remains, close to the side of the bucket, was discovered 
a gold solidus of the Eastern Empire struck under the Emperor 
Basiliscus, who reigned a d 476-477 A hole is pierced in the coin, 
showing that it was used as a pendant It is very worn 

The finds m the mound allow of its being accurately dated. 

The belt-fitting m Ottar’s mound was similar to one found in the 
First Uppsala mound, but similar ones have been found much earlier 
than c 500 Draughtsmen of the same form as those m Ottar’s mound 
were also found m the First Uppsala mound — but they are also found 
much later Prof Almgren has however pointed out to me, that whilst 
the earlier draughtsmen if pierced with holes have usually two, so far 
as is known hitherto draughtsmen after about 650 have never more 
than one This connects Otter’s mound with the First Uppsala mound, 
but gives no definite dating 

The bone comb belongs to a type which is found in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries, but which undergoes certain changes m the latter part 
of the Sixth Century It can therefore not be later than the second half 
of that century, and belongs rather to the time before 550 than after 
The gold com is so much worn that a long time must have passed 
between the date when it was struck and when it was buried, so that we 
may date the burial some way on in the Sixth Century On the other 
hand, solidi found in the North can generally be assumed not to have 
been m circulation for more than 75 to 100 years before being buried 
Finally, wooden buckets similar to the one found are known from 
Norway and Denmark Docent londqvist tells me, that they can be to 
some extent classified in a senes, and that the type of bucket found m 
Ottar’s mound agrees, broadly, with the penod indicated by the other 
finds 

The discovenes m Ottar’s mound show, then, that it cannot be 
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earlier than the Sixth Century, and hardly belongs to the very begin- 
ning of that century, on the other hand it cannot be later than the 
Sixth Century and belongs rather to the tune before 650 than after. 

The size of the cairn in Ottar’s mound is intermediate between the 
Second and the Third Uppsala mounds So far as one can judge from 
this feature, it seems to indicate a date nearly contemporary with the 
Second mound, but a little later And the Seoond mound has been 
shown 1 to belong to a time not long before 610. 

So it appears from the enquiry, that Ottar’s mound was raised in the 
first half of the Sixth Century, but not at the very beginning — that is to 
say, just at the time when the historic Ottar Vendel-crow must have 
died, 626-530 , 

So, the tradition maintained m Vendel in Uppland as proved cor- 
rect. Ottar Vendel-crow was buned m the mound which bears his name 
today — the traditioir has maintained itself for nearly 1400 years It is 
an excellent example of the tenacity and trustworthiness of a local 
tradition of a certain type At the same time it confirms in the strongest 
way my conjecture that Aun, Egil [Ongentheow] and Athds [Eadgils] 
were laid m mound in Old Uppsala. 

On the other hand the tradition preserved by the Ynghnga tal and 
by Snorri has made a mistake regarding the Vendel with which Ottar 
is connected Norwegian and Icelandic tradition, better acquainted 
with Jutland than with the more remote Uppland, has substituted 
Vendel m Jutland for Vendel in Uppland 
m And so the discrepancy between Beowulf and the Ynglinga saga is 
explained Beowulf, the older source, which mentions Ottar [Oh there] 
in connection with the wars between Swedes and Gautar (Gotar), is 
right, as against the later Ynglinga saga, which makes him fight the 
Danes But when Norwegian and Icelandic tradition represented the 
Vendel with which Ottar’s name and bunal were connected as Vendel 
in Jutland, it followed that some reason had to bo found for Ottar’s 
assumed presence there The most obvious supposition was, that 
Ottar had made a raid upon Vendel and fallen there The story of 
Ottar’s raid, then, simply arises from a misunderstanding of the name 
Vendel there is no reason to suppose, as I once believed, that it has 
its origin in traditions of battles between Swedes and Gautar, and of a 
Gautish invasion of Uppland, m which Ottar falls in Vendel Our 
oldest source, Beowulf, knows nothing of any such story Beowulf has 
nothing to say about the death of Ottar [OhthereJ The whole story 
about Ottar in the Ynglinga saga, which is intrinsically open to sus- 
picion, is thus shown to be fictitious How its details arose it is im- 
possible to decide So much only is clear, that behind the story Snorri 
tells, of the body of Ottar being placed on a mound m Vendel m Jutland, 
hes the story that Ottar was laid m mound m Vendel in Uppland 

Snorri’s story of the origin of the name ‘Vendel-crow’ can no longer 
be defended It is merely an attempt to explain a nickname which 
had become unintelligible But how is the nickname itself to be 
explained? 

Schuck 2 thought the name ‘Vendel-crow’ a title of honour The 
crow, as a camon bird, was, like the raven and the vulture, associated 

1 [Egd is the second of the three Swedish kings said by Snorri to have been 
buned in Uppsala Accepting the identification of Egd with Ongentheow, which 
can hardly be denied, his mound must have been raised some tune before 
Hygelac’s death, which Nerman here places m 516. See above ] 

1 Studier t Yngltngcjtal, p 126. 

0. B. 
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with battle. So the name ‘Vendel-orow’ ought to mark its bearer as 
‘a bird preying on the camon of the foes of vendel.’ 

But meantime Oskar Lundberg, in an article published shortly 
after the opening of Ottar’s mound, seems to have found the right 
explanation 1 . 

Lundberg mentions that even today, when men from Vendel.. 
come in the winter with their carts of charcoal through Dannemora, it 
may happen that a small boy will stand near the waggon, but out of 
range of the driver’s whip, and make a long nose with the rhyme 
Vendels kr&ka 
far jag aka. 

‘Crows’ is a nickname for the men of Vendel, „ust as those of Osterby 
are called sjuror, ‘magpies,’ and those of Morkarla ‘ravens’ 

Lundberg shows that the name ‘ crows ’ for inhabitants of Uppland 
was known already soon after 1630 it is mentioned by I H Rhezelius 
as a nickname of the people of Malsta and Estuna m Eastern Uppland. 
Lundberg finds it therefore very probable that the nickname ‘crows’ 
for inhabitants of Vendel is very old The name ‘ Vendel-crow,’ 
according to him, is a rather derisive indication that Ottar was a 
‘ Vendel-dweller ’ Ottar’s grandfather, father and son were buried 
in Uppsala Ottar broke the tradition and so the name was imposed 
upon him by a local patriotism which favoured burial near the Uppsala 
sanctuary ” 

The archaeologists have, then, finally disposed of the only 
serious historical argument which has ever been brought for- 
ward m favour of identifying the Geatas with the Jutes Stjerna’s 
reasoning alone was not convincing, and did not, for example, 
convince Axel Oink, always one of the most determined sup- 
porters of the “Jute-theory” “I think,” Oink wrote at the 
very end of his life 2 , “that the last word has not been said con- 
cerning the nationahty of the Geatas ” Nerman and Lmdqvist 
can surely claim to have settled for ever that most obstinate of 
all “philological legends,” the identification of the Geatas with 
the Jutes 

But they have done more The stones given in Beowulf of 
the struggle between Swedes and Geatas, with the prophecies of 
the complete subjugation of the Geatas by the Swedes, mark the 
beginnings of Sweden as we know it, which dates from this 
umting into one nation of the Swedes and Geatas. The chrono- 
logy which, with the help of Beowulf, has been demonstrated, 
shows Sweden to he one of the oldest of European states Indeed, 
if we date Sweden back to the powerful state which Tacitus 

1 Ottar Vmdelkraka m Stockholms-Tidnmgen, August 6, 1916. 
s Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 39 
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mentions, it must rank as the oldest of all European kingdoms , 
but modern Sweden begins with the beg inning of the incorpora- 
tion of the Geatas into the Swedish realm in the sixth century. 
And simultaneously, under Hrothgar and his house, the mighty 
kings of Denmark, that realm also rises to eminence. And the 
Old English epic is the primary authority for these two events, 
with which begins the history of the nations of modern Europe 1 . 


Section III. Beowulf and early Danish "history 
Olnk’s interrupted work on methods of legend study Knut Liestol 

Whilst archaeological discoveries have helped to clear up the 
relation of Beowulf to early Swedish history, the bearings of our 
poem on early Danish history have been made plain by a sys- 
tematic study of conflicting legends Here the services of that 
great Dane, Axel Olrik, have been not less eminent than those 
of Stjerna, Nerman and Lmdqvist with regard to the early 
history of Sweden And, far beyond the range of the immediate 
subject under consideration, Oink has outlined general prin- 
ciples which must be followed in the investigation of legend 2 . 

Even when some accident has led Oink wrong, his method is 
often vindicated For although the new discovery as to the 
meaning of “ Yendel-crow” has disproved the view, which Oink 
shared, that the Geatas are the Jutes, nevertheless nothing could 
show more neatly than this discovery does how sound are the 
principles which Oink lays down at the beginning of his great 
work, where he demonstrates how a tradition is lost save for 
some nickname or epithet, and how then a new story is invented 
to account for the misunderstood name or words 

1 On this see Nerman, Det svenska nlcels uppkomst, 1925, p 267. 

8 Olrik was planning, at the end of his life, a book on Method of Legend 
Research, his notes on this subject were published posthumously Nogle grund- 
scetnmger for sagnforskmng, efter forfatlerens dfd udgivet af Dansk Folkemmde- 
samling ved Hans EUekilde, Kebenhavn, 1921 We also have accessible, both 
in Danish and (as to Part I) English, Danmarks Hdtedigtmng, with the general 
principles outlined in the opening pages, and the constant application of such 
principles to specific problems throughout the book Then there is Olrikto 
Episke Love t Folkedigtningen, in Danske Studier, 1908, pp 69-89, Folkedtgt- 
mngens Episke Love was printed in the Nordisk Tideskrift, 1908, and reprinted 
m FolkeUge Afhandknger, 1919 A German version appeared in Z f d A. li, 1-12 
(1909) With this should be oompared Episke Grundlovc, by Moltke Moe, Edda, 
xi, 1-16 (1914). 
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Of course, here, as everywhere, caution is needed. It is going 
too far to speak of epic laws — they are, as Heusler has said, 
rather tendencies than laws 1 . Nor can we always use them as a 
criterion of histone fact and epic fiction — for historic faot will often 
conform to the rules of fiction. Thus Oink emphasizes the love 
of the folk-tale for the number three 2 3 . Liestcl shows how pro- 
minent this number is in the story of Knut Skraddar, coming 
eleven times m less than fourteen octavo pages. Yet a study of 
documents sjiows again and again that theSe suspicious threes 
correspond to actual fact “Some of the things which have been 
written about the ‘Epic law of three’ remind us not a little of 
the arguments which, with many and good reasons, have shown 
that Napoleon and Gladstone were sun-myths 8 ” 


In the study of legend, as m textual criticism, we have to find 
out what kind of change is likely to have taken place and what is 
not, and to reconstruct accordingly. No method is infallible, and 
sometimes I have ventured to. differ from Olnk’s conclusions 4 * . 
But Olrik was a very skilful critic, and one whose methods will 
always repay study 

Yet he had been only a few months dead when one of his 
censors was beginning to talk about “his great torso Danmarks 
Heltedigtmng ” as a building which was falling to pieces like a 
house of cards, because its foundations were not as strong as 
they had been thought to be 6 * 

Fortunately we need not waste much time over this attack. 
Olrik had asserted (and the fact is hardly open to doubt) that the 
hero Scgld, Skjold, is not a historic personage, but an eponymous 
creation, a supposed progenitor invented to explain the name 

1 See Liestol, Islendske JSttesaga, 1929, p 101 (= Origin of the Icelandic 
Family Sagas, p 105) An example which occurs to me is “ the law of initial and 
terminal streBB ” emphasized by Schutte and Oink. I admit that m drawing up 

any epic list there is a tendency that the first should be the one of greatest general 
importance, the last the one of greatest special interest But this seems to me a 
tendency rather than a conscious law, as I ventured to argue long ago (Widsith> 
p 256) For Olnk’s reply see Nogle (Jrundsoetmnger for Sagnforekmng, pp 76, 77. 
The reader must judge 

3 Nogle Grundscetnmger for Sagnforekmng, p 76 

3 Liestol, Islendske JEttesaga, p 75 ( = Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, 

p 76) i 

‘eg above, p. 61, below, p. 430, note 1. 

* J. Neuhaus, Om Skjold in A f.N.F. xxxv, 166 (1919). 
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Scyldmgas, Skjoldungar 1 . Yet suet eponymous traditions may 
be quite ancient, and matters of serious interest to the student of 
national legend It is for having treated the yScyW-tradition thus 
senously that Oink is criticized. 

Neuhaus asserts that the true form of the name in Old 
English is Sceldtva that therefore the correspondingly correct 
form should be a Scandinavian Skjolde, and that therefore the 
O E. Scyld and the 0 N Skjold are late and valueless inventions 
But, as I have fried to show above, a large number of these 
early heroes have names both m the weak and strong form 2 for 
example, Hors and Horsa are both excellently authenticated. 
And, whilst the weak form Sceldwa is authenticated by the 
pedigree as given in the Anglo-Saxon Chomcle drawn up about 
892, the form Scyld is guaranteed by the even more ancient 
pedigree given by Ethelwerd For it is certain that Ethelwerd 
“acquired the genealogy from some unknown source m a more 
primitive form than that contained m the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle 3 ” And the form Scyld is further confirmed by Beowulf, 
which almost all scholars would regard as an earlier authority 
than the Chronicle 4 Oink is therefore absolutely right, for 
Sceldiva would not invalidate Scyld, and Scyld is in fact the 
better authenticated form In any case the matter is a detail, 
which leaves the mam structure of Olrik’s great book untouched 
what tumbles down like a house of cards is the critic’s attack 
upon him Scyld or Skjold is not a histone king, but a legendary 
figure of ancient Danish tradition, and Olrik’s attempts to in- 
vestigate the tradition are m no degree invalidated by the 
existence of an 0 E form Sceldwa 

Here then we may leave Mr Neuhaus, and his meditations 
upon Scyld, with nothing more than an expression of mild 
wonder how such an attack upon a great scholar came to be 
published m so distinguished a periodical as the Arkiv 

When we pass from the legendary Scyld to the stories of 

1 Herotc Legends, p. 440, see above, pp 77-8 

3 See above, pp 311, 312, where half a dozen examples are given, so too 
Latin has Cato but also Catus Rufo and Rufus Modem English Blartc (blsec) but 
also Blake ( blaea ) 

8 See p 319 abewe, and Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation , p 2 <2 

4 It occurs also m place names, Scyldes treow, Scildts well, although we cannot 
tell if the Scyld here mentioned is the hero of story 
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Hrothgar and his house, we reach for Denmark that debatable 
ground between history and legend which we have just been con- 
sidering for Sweden, and, as before, we find Beowulf our primary 
authority. 

In this connection the work of Knut Liestol in a parallel 
field is noteworthy. Liestal has examined the oral traditions 
which were current among the peasantry of nmeteenth-century 
Norway concerning the events of the preceding two or three 
centuries These traditions are, of course, peculiarly valuable in 
the analogies they offer to the Icelandic sagas; but the analogy 
is also applicable, albeit not so directly, to Beowulf Liestol’s 
comparisons give us something of a touchstone by whioh we can 
separate fictitious elements from historic fact, further, by his 
work, just as by the researches of Swedish archaeologists, our 
belief is confirmed m the broad general accuracy with which 
historical events were handed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation in Scandinavia 1 (and, m a somewhat 
similar way, in Anglo-Saxon England) 

An investigator of northern legend who starts with a con- 
siderable belief m his material can now point to recent dis- 
covery and observation of fact m justification of his method. 

And there are few fields m which discovery and observation 
of fact are more necessary, or the words of Francis Bacon more 
applicable, when he warns us against that “ too great reverence 
of the mind and understanding of man" which has led scholars 
to neglect observation and to “tumble up and down m their own 
reason ” 

Olnk’s reconstruction of early Danish history, of the stories 
of Hrothgar, Hrethnc and Hrothulf, and the feud with Froda 
and Ingeld, was based upon the widest and most sympathetic 
study of the data, and therefore Oink was able to see things 
which Mullenhoff had not been able to see, because Oink did not 

1 This was shown m a very striking way in three lectures on “Modern Saga 
and the reliability of Oral Tradition” delivered by Liestel n University College, 
London, in March, 1926. See also his Upphavet id den Ielendske Mttwaga, Oslo 
(Aschehoug), 1929 
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allow theories and the “higher criticism” of Beowulf to stand in 
the way of his observation of facts. 

Mullenhoff, for example, had regarded the crucial passages in 
which Hrethric is referred to (11. 1189, etc., 1836, etc.) as the 
work of his “Interpolator A.” And so he dismissed Hrethnc into 
the limbo of things “suspicious 1 .” Yet the curious thing is that 
Mullenhoff knew that this name also existed in Scandinavian 
tradition 2 . But he allowed his theories of interpolation to pre- 
vent him from follewmg up a clue which might have revealed to 
him, as it did later reveal to Olrik, a whole field of forgotten 
Danish history. 

• 

In the past ten years there have been two studies of this 
period of Scylding history — one by Boer and one by Wesson — 
m which conclusions fundamentally different from those of Olrik 
are maintained and it appears to me in both cases that Olrik is 
quite demonstrably right in the points which come under dispute 
Bofer, like Mullenhoff before hijn, seems to be prevented from 
giving its true value to all the evidence, because of his precon- 
ceived theories of criticism and interpretation Wesson’s re- 
construction of early Danish history is dominated by a theory of 
wholesale “name-shift” and a theory of that kind must always 
be examined with the utmost caution Thirty years ago, it was 
a mark of up-to-date Homeric scholarship to believe that the 
Argos where Agamemnon held sway was not the Peloponnesian 
Argos of history, but an obscure place of that name in Thessaly 3 . 
Where is that theory now? 

It was in the year after this name-shift theory had been pro- 
pounded for the Homeric Argos, that Rudolf Koegel produced 
his theory of name-shift 4 , by which he interpreted the Heatho- 
beardan of Beowulf as having been, in histone fact, not the 
hereditary foes of the Danes but the Danes themselves; and the 

1 Beowulf, p. 20. 2 p 40. 

* The Argos-theory seems to have been first put forward by Busolt m the 
second edition of his Gnechische Geschichte, 1893 (i, 223), and was propounded m 

the same year by Beloch m his Gnechische Geschichte (i, 167). It was adopted by 
Cauer ( Grundfrage dor Homercntik, 1896, p 163) and introduced to English 
readers by Bury jn his History of Greece, 1900 It was ejected from Bury’s 
edition of 1913. 

* Geschichte der deutschen Litter alur, i, 1, p. 157. 
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people called Danes in Beowulf, Hrothgar’s subjects, as having 
been, in histone fact, not the Danes, but the Danes’ hereditary 
enemies. I did not mention this “name-shift” of Koegel m the 
earlier issue of this book, because I thought it was no longer taken 
seriously, but now that it is showing such vigorous life in the 
hands of Wesson, it must be considered below 1 . 

Prof Boer and his reconstruction of the Scyldmg feud 

The chief exponent, during the past generation, of the critical 
methods of which MullenhoS and ten Brink were the earlier 
protagonists has been that great Dutch scholar whose loss we all 
deplore, Prof Boer His recent views on Beowulf were, given in 
two articles in periodicals in 1922 and 1923, the one dealing 
particularly with the Scyldmg feud 2 , the other with the BeowulJ 
problem generally 3 It is easiest to consider them both together, 
because what is at issue in each case, as Boer clearly saw, is a 
question of method 

Boer’s essential thesis is that 

“ Beowulf is a literary production, with a history about which it is 
imperative to acquire a clear notion, previous to any attempt at com- 
paring contents and subject matter with remote collateral sources'* ” 

Consequently, if we are considering (for example) the two Grendel 
fights, we must first concentrate on the internal evidence 

“The relation between the two Grendel fights should first be ascer- 
tained from internal evidence , not till then is there room for the question 
whether the older form of the narrative, as revealed to us by criticism, is 
traceable m a folk-tale 5 .” 

Now there may be cases where the method advocated by 
Prof Boer is the right one, cases where internal criticism can 
show results so convincing that we are justified in deahng with 
them before passing on to any other considerations whatsoever 
Sievers’ demonstration that two different poems had been com- 
bined in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis was so overwhelming that 
(even if it had not been confirmed by subsequent discovery) it 
was bound to form the starting point of all later discussion So 

* pp 434-45 

2 Studier over Sfyoldungedigtnmgen in the A arbiter for Norilsk Oldkyndighed 
og Histone, m, 12, pp 133-266 (1922) 

* English Studies (Amsterdam), v, 105-16 

* Ibid p 106 The italics here and m the next quotation are mine 

* Ibid p 107 
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with, the old play of Sir Thomas More ; the first fact to grasp is 
that the manuscript is extant in six different hands. Yet the 
Beowulf problem is surely different. 

But Prof Boer held that we can, and should, acquire a clear 
notion of the origin and history of the poem previous to com- 
paring remote collateral sources It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that we ought to try to get light from the collateral 
sources, whether more or less remote, before we finally formulate 
our notion of the origin and history of Beowulf Just as Richard 
Hooker argued that we must investigate “ all the sources of light 
and truth with which man finds himself encompassed,” so I 
believe that we must investigate, simultaneously, all the sources 
from which information about Beowulf can possibly be gathered 
Only when we have brought to bear every possible means of 
knowledge, from literary and linguistic criticism, folk-lore, arch- 
aeology, and history, whether cultural, political or religious, ought 
we to form our conclusions This conviction must be my excuse 
if. In the previous edition of this book, I have, as Prof Boer 
complained, passed over his criticism of Beowulf, whilst re- 
peatedly quoting him on minor points I may perhaps repeat 
what I have said elsewhere in testimony of the respect which all 
students feel for Boer’s work both on Beowulf and on the Grettis 
saga work which has earned him a permanent place in the 
history of the study of those two great pieces of literature 

“ If many of us, rightly or wrongly, attach greater weight to Boer’s 
elucidation of what he calls ‘ minor points ’ than to his ‘ criticism of the 
poem,’ this is because the so-called 'minor points’ are such as an 
acute brain and deep scholarship can elucidate whilst the ‘criticism 
of the poem’ seems to us an attempt to penetrate by conjecture into 
a stage of literary history which even the acutest brain and the deepest 
scholarship cannot fathom 1 .” 

There is something magnificent m the way in which Prof 
Boer has never been willing to admit defeat He has remained 
“Still nursing the unconquerable hope,” 
believing that it is possible to pluck out the heart of the mystery 
of our poem by internal evidence the mind of the critic com- 
pelling the poem to give up its secret 

Yet it seenjs to me that it was this confidence m what the 

1 English Studies (Amsterdam), xr, 100 
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critic can learn from purely internal evidence which hid from 
Boer things which Oink, with his less embarrassed gaze, could 
see quite clearly. 

Beowulf tells us how, m the Danish royal hall, by the side of 
King Hrothgar sits Hrothulf, his mighty nephew , and twice m 
Beowulf and once m Widsith it is quite clearly implied that the 
fnendship of uncle and nephew will not remain unbroken. 
Hrothulf m the end will clearly make a bid for the throne at the 
expense of his young cousins Hrethnc and Brothmund Wealh- 
theow fears it, and tnes ‘ ‘ to shame Hrothulf into righteousness 1 ’ ’ : 

“I know,” she says, “that my gracious Hrothulf will support the 
young princes in honour, if thou, King of the Scyldings, shouldst leave 
the world sooner than he I ween that he will requite our children, if 
he remembers all that we two have done for his pleasure and honour, 
being yet a child 2 ” 

Even if we had no more than this to go on, yet this, together 
with some knowledge of the history of times when the law of 
primogeniture was not binding 3 , would make it fairly clear that 
Hrothulf will put aside — and probably slay — his cousin, Hre- 
thnc 4 

The Bjarkamdl and later Scandinavian sources tell us quite 
definitely that Hrothulf {Hrolfr, Roluo) did slay a king named 
Hrethnc (Hrserekr, lion tus) There is no doubt as to the corre- 
spondence of the names, and that being so, surely the Scan- 
dinavian evidence puts the fate of Hrethnc beyond doubt 
Then we hear of Heoroweard He is the son of Heorogar, the 
elder brother 5 , who had reigned 6 before Hrothgar Yet Heoro- 
weard has not come to the throne presumably because at the 
time of his father’s death he was only a lad. All we are told of 
Heoroweard is that Hrothgar gives to Beowulf — for Hygelac — 
the war-gear which Heoroweard’s father, Heorogar, had once 
possessed It certainly looks as if Heoroweard had been, in 
Olrik’s words, “slighted 7 ” 

1 Kemp Malone, “Hrethnc,” Pub. Mod Lang Assoc Amer XUJ, 270 

2 Beowulf, pp 1180—7 

3 Compare Charles Kingsley in Hereward the Wake, chapter ix, on the 
tragedies of the house of Baldwin of Flanders and “many another royal house ” 

* Hrethnc is mentioned first, and is therefore presumably older than his 
brother Hrothmund 

8 1 468. 

8 1 2158 

7 Oink, Beroic Legends of Denmark, p. 27. 
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Heoroweard might reasonably be expected to make his bid 
for the throne. And in the Bjarkamal we are definitely told that 
Hrothulf, after having slain King Hrethric (Hrserekr, itoncus), 
was himself slam by Heoroweard ( Hjqrvar&r , Hiarwarus), who 
seized the throne from him. 

This is the way m which, following the hints of various 
earlier scholars, Oink reconstructed the story. And it is really 
not theory at all it is a putting together of two different tradi- 
tions, the English and the Scandinavian. They interlock, dove- 
tail mto one another, and make a connected whole which, 
though it leaves details obscure, seems m its mam outlines 
established beyond doubt. The Scandinavian stones help us to 
understand the hints m Beowulf. Beowulf shows the real bearing 
upon each other of the disjecta membra of Scandinavian tradition. 

But Boer does not read the story so. He puts an interpre- 
tation upon two passages m Beowulf which, if it be correct, 
cannot be harmonized with the Scandinavian account at all F or, 
as Be interprets these passages, Hrethric is slam by the Heatho- 
beardan at the tragic wedding of Freawaru and Ingeld , Heoro- 
weard is argued to have been dead at an earlier stage still, so 
neither of them can have played any part m the domestic ieud: 
Hrothulf cannot have killed Hrethric, nor Heoroweard have 
killed Hrothulf That being so, the Scandinavian account of 
these matters, Boer holds, must be altogether re] ected , there only 
remains what Beowulf tells us of the feud between Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf so, according to Boer, we must suppose that, m a 
struggle at Heorot, Hrothgar and Hrothulf fall as each other’s 
opponents. 

Everything turns upon the correctness of Boer’s interpreta- 
tion of two passages. If that interpretation were inevitable, then 
we might perhaps be driven to dismiss all the Scandinavian 
versions as worthless but only an inevitable interpretation would 
justify such a desperate treatment of our Scandinavian evidence. 

The young Danish warrior who is slain at the wedding of 
Freawaru and Ingeld is spoken of as para banena byre ndt- 
hwylces, “the son of one or other of the slaughtering Danes ” 
Boer’s argument is that we must suppose this son of some anony- 
mous Dane to be the son of Hrothgar. But this interpretation, 
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though it seemed self-evident to Boer, is not a necessary one; 
and it does not seem to me to be even a reasonable one, since it 
does not agree with the forebodings of Wealhtheow for it is 
clearly from Hrothulf, not from the Heathobeardan, that she 
anticipates danger for her sons Anyway, it is assuredly not 
necessary 

Boer argues in the second place that Heoroweard must have 
been dead when Beowulf visits Heorot, that, m fact, he must 
have predeceased his father Heorogar , for he did not receive his 
father’s arms, and if he had been alive he would have been his 
father’s natural heir Of course he is his father’s natural heir 
but a natural heir does not always get all that he expeets. And 
we are told that Heorogar would not (ne wolde) leave this heir- 
loom to his son, although he loved him well (peak he him hold 
waere) If Heoroweard had been already dead, there would have 
been no occasion for such comment, at most it might have been 
said that it was not granted to the father to leave his arms to his 
much loved son But to say that the father “ would not, though 
he loved his son ’ implies clearly that the son was alive, and 
therefore might have received the legacy, though he did not 

ifeoroweard did not inherit his father’s arms, equally he did 
not inherit his father’s throne — presumably because he was too 
young at the time. Hrothgar was himself young then 1 , and the 
nephew of a man who is himself young is likely to be a mere lad 
Therefore Heorogar, though he loves his son, leaves the armour to 
his brother, Hrothgar, upon whom the task of defending the 
realm will fall, rather than to a son who is too young to use the 
weapons All that is natural But when Beowulf visits Heorot, 
many years later, Hrothgar is too old to fight 2 Heoroweard now 
might’perhaps hope to receive his father’s arms But, if Hrothgar 
gives the ancestral royal battle weeds to “the valiant Heoro- 
weard 3 ,” will not that be interpreted to mean that Hrothgar’s 
nephew, rather than his young son, is the man marked out to 
defend the realm after his day? So Hrothgar gives the arms to 
Beowulf to give to Hygelac Beowulf does so And then Beo- 
wulf’s conduct is pointedly contrasted with that of the kinsman 

1 Beowulf, 1. 466 * 11 1885-7 

• hwatum Beorowearde, 1. 2161. 
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who “weaves cunning snares for the other with secret craft” 
What can this allusion mean, if there be not some reference to 
Heoroweard and hts relation to his kinsfolk* > 

The poem of Beowulf is separated by more than a century, 
and in all probability by some two centuries, from the events it 
narrates If Heoroweard had died before his father Heorogar, 
who himself dies whilst his brother Hrothgar is young, how 
would he come to be remembered at all* A boy must have done 
or suffered something, if his memory is to live in heroic song 
throughout the centuries Boer’s explanation is that the name 
was remembered an’d then, after many centuries, a deed — the 
slaying of Hrothulf — was m Scandinavian tradition wrongly 
attached to the name 1 

But is this the way things actually work out* 

It is necessary to go into this, because Boer’s standing as a 
philologist and a student of legend entitles whatever he writes to 
respectful examination He makes a study of the field covered 
by Oink, and assures us that Olipk’s book, despite the intuition 
and scholarship of its writer, “from the point of view of criticism 
suffers from essential defects, and therefore its results are in 
great part very doubtful ” Such an indictment must be tfaken 
senously 

It is an invidious thing to judge between two eminent 
scholars, both of whom have passed away But Boer has in- 
sisted upon such comparison, by attacking Olrik’s method. 
Surely, then, the verdict must be that Olnk’s method is the right 
one Oink compares all the accounts, and things are found to fall 
into their place There is a minimum of mere theorizing rather 
the seeing eye of the critic (his intuition, as Boer rightly calls it) 
marshals each bit of evidence m its right place, till we wonder 
that we could not see it all for ourselves Against this, Boer 
erects his method of internal criticism, of an interpretation of 
certain passages m Beowulf which seems to him convincing , then 
he dismisses the Scandinavian evidence because it does not 
agree with this interpretation. But Beowulf is a difficult and 
ambiguous poem. The interpretation which seems to Boer cer- 

1 “Hans navn,var bevaret og kunde altst bruges den mand, der bar 
dette navn, passede altsk netop til at mdtage Hroars plads i en forteellmg om en 
familiestnd. Boer, A arbt/ger, as above, p 208. 
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tainly right will seem to others doubtful. To me, as I have said, 
it seems, on internal evidence alone, certainly wrong. How can 
we reject the whole of the Scandinavian tradition because it 
does not harmonize with an interpretation in itself so highly 
problematical 2 

Heathobeardan and Herult 

Readers of Olrik’s great book will remember how he eluci- 
dates the feud between the Danes and ^he Heathobeardan. 
First come the wars of the Heathobard king, Froda, agamBt the 
Danes, who were flourishing under Healfdene “the high,” “the 
old,” and his son Hrothgar, the founder of Heorot. Froda is 
slam by the Danes 1 . To compose the feud, Hrothgar gives his 
daughter Fieawaru in marriage to Froda’s son, Ingeld. But the 
peace is not to last So much we learn from Beowulf Widsith 
tells us how Hrothgar and his nephew Hrothulf repulsed Ingeld’ s 
attack and hewed down the Heathobeardan at Heorot. From 
the ancient Bjarkamdl, preserved by Saxo Grammaticus, we 
learn how Agnar, son of Ingeld, was slam by Bothvar Bjarki, 
Bjarki being a champion m the service of the Danish king Rolf 
Kraki [Hrothulf] 

■ These events, then, cover three generations 2 , and they can 
be dated. 

1 See Oink, Heroic Legends of Denmark, pp 304-10 Oink thinks that 
Beowulf implies that Healfdene slew Froda But all that we can gather from 
Beowulf is that Froda foil m battle against the Danes Beowulf does not tell us 
whether Healfdene slew him, or whether he was slam by the descendants and 
successors of Healfdene, taking vengeance for their predecessor Saxo’s Danish 
account makes Healfdene slay Froda, but the Old Norse accounts make Froda 
slay Healfdene, and this fits m best with the (admittedly inconclusive) data of 
Beowulf In Beowulf Hrothgar is very old, and Hrothulf, the grandson of 
Healfdene, already a champion of renown Nevertheless, Ingeld is a youth who 
has not yet taken vengeance for Froda Chronologically, this is quite reasonable, 
if the slaving of Froda was an act of Hrothgar’s manhood (perhaps with his young 
nephew Hrothulf helping), it would be less reasonable if the slaying were an act 
of an earlier generation, of Hrothulf’s grandfather Healfdene The Qvera Song 
is often quoted as supporting this view but it is only by altering the text that 
any suoh interpretation can be arrived at For an interpretation of the text as 
it stands, see Kemp Malone, Literary History of Hamlet, I, 196, A f N.F xm, 
234 etc , Acta Phil Scand IV, 270 

2 Yet there are chronological difficulties It is not clear how Ingeld can have 
had a son old enough to be slain m combat by Bjarki, especially as the fight is 
thought of as at the beg innin g of Bjarki’s career as a wamor — the combat from 
which he gets his nickname of Bothvar-Bjarki, “Battle-Bjarki ” See Hemnann, 
Erlauterungen zu Saxo Grammaticus, 1922, n, 169 For a fjill discussion of the 
whole problem of Ingeld and Agnar, by Prof Kemp Malone, see Modem Philo- 
logy, xx vn, 257-70 
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For Ingeld’s attack on Heorot takes place not very long after 
Beowulf’s visit. So does Hygelac's attack on Friesland. We may 
date both about 520. On this basis we may roughly place 
Hrothgar’s reign in the first quarter of the sixth century, 
Hrothulf’s in the second quarter 1 . 

Now it is just during the glorious reign of Hrothgar and his 
nephew Hrothulf that we first find the name of the Danes men- 
tioned by Latin and Greek writers, and, as m Beowulf , we hear 
of them as conquerors. Jordanes, writing about the year 550, tells 
us that the Danes drove the Heruli from their homes — the 
tallest of all the people of “Scandia,” taller even than the tall 
Swedes 2 . There is little doubt that Jordanes got his information 
from the lost History of Cassiodorus, which was finished before 
533. Before that date, then, the Danes had expelled the Heruli 
from whatever part of “Scandia” this somewhat mysterious 
people had once occupied 

Can we get much further back in Danish history than Hro- 
thgfir and the early sixth century? Well, the Heruli at any rate 
had been known to writers within the Roman Empire for two 
centuries and a half Some time before 512 they had a powerful 
kingdom near the Danube m the modern Hungary or the'more 
modern Czecho-Slovakia But since the latter half of the third 
century they had been raiding, sometimes East, sometimes West, 
and serving as mercenaries m the Roman armies 

Scholars have been tempted to connect the driving out of the 
Heruli by the Danes from their home in the North with the 
appearance of the Heruli on the borders of the Roman Empire 
In that case this first act in the recorded history of the Danes 
must have taken place about 250, and can have no connection 
with Hrothgar’s struggles with the Heathobeardan mentioned in 
Beowulf, for these must have happened two centuries and a 
half later 

1 All very approximate, but confirmed by Scandinavian traditions which 
make Athils (Eadgils) contemporary with Kolf (Hrothulf) Heusler (Archtv, 
cxxiv, 9-14) makes Healfdene die A D 495, Hrothgar A D 520 But I place 
Hygelac’s death, the date upon which all turns, at least five years later than 
Heusler does, and consequently date Hrothgar’s reign 500-525. 

* Suettdi, cogniti tn hoc gente rdtquia carport emtnenltores , guamms tt Dam, ex 
epaorum ehrpt program, Herulos proprns eedibua expulerunt, qui inter omnta 
iScandiae nation es nomen sibi ob nimia procentocte ajfectant praecipuum. Oeitca, 
od. Mommsen, p. 59. 
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Now the Danes, when we hear of them at the beginning of the 
sixth century, whether under Hrothgar in Beowulf, or by casual 
mention an Latin or Byzantine historians, are a mighty race. 
Yet, among the numerous tribes which Tacitus and Ptolemy 1 
had recorded centuries earlier, the Danes are not to be found. 
Hence, it has been supposed that the Danes were originally a 
small people who had grown to greatness by absorbing other 
tnbes Who the Danes originally were, we do not know Jor- 
danes, as we have seen, speaks of the Suetidi, and then says that 
the Danes were ex ipsorum stirpe progressi This has been taken 
to mean that the Danes started from Sweden (that is, the original 
Sweden around the Malar district), and emigrated to the land 
known later as Denmark Jordanes’ words need not bear that 
interpretation, but, on the other hand, from what Tacitus tells us 
of the Swedes, we may well behe ve they had a navy capable of such 
an expedition Since we are told that the Danes drove out the 
Heruli, it has been supposed that these Heruh were the original 
inhabitants of Denmark But if the Danes were a mere raiding off- 
shoot of the Swedes, it has been further argued that they were 
relatively few, and that whilst they drove out many of the Heruh, 
they also absorbed many The bulk, then, of the Danes of history, 
it has been supposed, may have been of Herukan blood. 

All this has been persuasively urged But we must never 
forget that it is conjecture built on conjecture Besides, ten 
years ago Oink pointed out that the idea of the Danes as im- 
migrants from Sweden, who had driven out the original in- 
habitants of Denmark, rested upon a misinterpretation of 
Jordanes’ expression, which “does not contain a piece of historic 
or geographic, but only ethnographic information 2 ” And an 
examination of the other places where Jordanes uses the word 
shrps confirms this apparently all that Jordanes really says is 
that the Danes came of the same stock as the Swedes — not 
necessarily that they were immigrants from Sweden®, but that 
they were, like the Swedes, Scandinavians. 

1 Some have supposed that “ Daukiones ” in Ptolemy is a corruption of the 
Danish name But such a supposition is very perilous 

1 Heroic Legends of Denmark, p 34 

* See also on this a review by Zachnsson, Studia N eopktlologtca, I, 87-8. 
And it is even disputed whether Suetidi in Jordanes does mean the Swedes at all. 
See Kemp Malone, Literary History of Hamlet , i, 1 1 . 
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Those however who would make Jordanes’ words mean more 
than this, have found some support in ancient legend, and some 
support m archaeology. We have really so little information that 
we cannot dogmatize. We can only note that Olrik is sure that 
the wntten sources give us no basis “indicating the home of the 
Danes to have been anywhere but where we find it in historic 
times,” that is to say, in Denmark. Meantime Swedish historians 
not less weighty believe the Danes to have been conquerors 
from Sweden, an ‘aristocracy who absorbed tjjie originally 
Heruhan majority 1 Into such a Dano-Swedish discussion 
it were indecent for an Englishman to intrude, especially 
as it is a side issue, and the English student of Beowulf is 
not concerned with the historic Denmark till about the year 
500 To what extent one tribe may have driven out or ab- 
sorbed another tribe, closely akin in blood and speech, from 
or in the present Denmark, in the third and fourth centuries 
of our era, who can say 1 * Only archaeology can throw any 
new" light upon the problem, if even that can , and both sides 
claim the support of archieology for their contentions At 
any rate, Denmark in the third and fourth centuries of, our 
era lies outside the ken of the Beowulf scholar He has troubles 
enough of his own 

But there is, of course, a quite different interpretation which 
can be put upon Jordanes’ words The Heruh whom we hear of 
m Europe from the third to the fifth century need not have been 
forcibly expelled from their old home, for they may have been 
volunteer adventurers whom the love of wandering and plunder 
had drawn from their ancient seats It may well have been much 
later, say about 500, a few decades before Cassiodorus aud 
Jordanes wrote, that the expulsion of the Heruh, of which 
Jordanes speaks, took place This would be quite reasonable: 
the voluntary emigration of fighting men to the borders of the 
Roman Empire would have weakened the Heruh, and the last 
stay-at-homeB may not have been driven out by the increasing 
power of the Danes till somewhere about 500, In support of that, 

1 The subjeot 14 very fully and carefully worked out by B Herman in 
Fomvannen, 1922, pp. 129-40, Haretamma danema ifran Svealandf See also 
H,Schuck, Svenska folkets hwtona, 1 , 1, p. 107. 

0 . B. 28 
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we have a line of Sidomus who, writing soon after 475, can still 
describe a Herulian as 

“imos Oceam colens recessus ” 

If we interpret Jordanes’ words m that way, they would re- 
present the Danes in conflict with the Heruli about the same 
time that Beowulf represents them in conflict with the Heatho- 
beardan Naturally, therefore, Mullenhofi and others have 
identified the Heruli with the Heathobeardan of Beowulf But 
the identification is not inevitable, for, as Beowulf reminds us 1 , 
the Danes in their rise to power had come into • conflict with 
many tribes ( monegum meegpum) Oink rejected the identifica- 
tion altogether , but again the question is not a vital one 

Wessen on the Peoples of “ Beowulf” 

But a recent publication of Prof. Wesson 2 haB revived the old 
controversy m a way which does demand the attention of students 
of Beowulf For Wessen’s position is revolutionary, and stakes 
at the root, not only of Olrik’s results, but of his methods 
Wesson accepts, as if it were ascertained fact, the inference that 
the Danes started from Sweden, made a military expedition to 
Denmark, and absorbed the Heruli whom they found there 
But he places all this, not c 250, but c 500-550 Now, so long as 
we place these rather hypothetical events in the third century, 
they need not disturb the equanimity either of the Beowulf 
student, or of the reader of Oink’s great book But it is another 
matter when they are put in the sixth century, because they will 
not harmonize with the known data of that century For 
Beowulf represents Hrothgar as ruling a great Danish kingdom 
from his capital at Heorot at a period shortly before Hygelac’s 
expedition Hygelac’s expedition was about 520 And Hrothgar 
is at the end of a long 3 * and glorious reign. He must have begun 
to rule the Danes before the date at which Wesson makes the 
Danes arrive in Denmark Further, according to Beowulf, Hroth- 

1 See above, p 24 

* De Norduka Folkstammarna i Beowulf, Stockholm, 1927 (Kungl VitterheU 

Histone och Antikmtets Akademiens Handlmgar, 30, 2) 

* Hrothgar is represented as aged yet he was young when he began to reign 

( Beounilf , 1, 466). " 5 
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gar has had predecessors upon his Danish throne — some genera- 
tions of them have been building up the Danish realm. 

And this picture is confirmed by the Scandinavian Stories 

Wessen is accordingly compelled to fall back on the theory of 
a “name-shift” His theory assumes that the people called 
“Danes” in Beowulf, the Scyldings, with their kings Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf, are really not Danes, but the indigenous Heruli, 
the foes of the Danes that Beowulf and all the Old Norse and 
Danish records h dve made a mistake. Further,, the theory 
assumes that the Heathobeardan are not the hereditary enemies 
of the Danes, but the Danes themselves' that Beowulf has simply 
turned things into the reverse of what they really were. 

This summary, of course, does no justice to the ingenuity, 
plausibility and persuasiveness of Prof Wesson’s arguments, or 
the learmng with which he marshals his material Wess4n has 
already earned himself a distinguished name by his researches 
into Northern history and tradition. His restatement of eaHy 
DaAish history has been accepted, alike in Germany, America 
and England, if not with conviction, at any rate without marked 
dissent, or rather perhaps with that languid neutrality lyhich 
Bishop Gore deplores in another field the feeling that “every- 
thing is uncertain, but that in the meantime all theories are 
interesting ” 

Yet it seems to me to be only another example of what Prof 
Frederick Tupper has christened “philological legend,” the 
glamour of the learned and elaborate argument, based upon — 
just nothing “ The Danes conquered and absorbed the Heruli ” 
The absorbent power of Danes is the thing that seems to have 
burnt itself into the consciousness of scholars , also the smallness 
of their numbers 1 , so that they were outnumbered by those whom 
they absorbed If we put this in the third century, it lies beyond 
our ken we can neither affirm it nor deny it And so, because 
we cannot deny it, it becomes a fixed dogma Then Wesson 

1 “En relativt f&talig kngarstam,” Wessen, p. 28, “En jamforelsevis fatalig 
kngareskara,” Kerman, Fomvannen, 1922, p 140, “Ett jamforelsevis f&tahgt 
kngarfolje,” Schuck, Svenska folkeU histona, 1914, 1 , 1, p 107, "Die zuruckblie- 
benden Herulen verechmelzen mit den herrsehenden Danen. die wahrschemhch 
nur erne Minontdt j^bildet haben, und nehmen deren Namen an,” Nerman, Die 
Herbinft . der Germanen, 1924, Stockholm ( Kungl Vitterhets Histone och 
A^tikmtels Akademtens Handhngar, 34, 5). 


28—2 
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intrudes it into the sixth century, where, however, it will not 
harmonize with the known data. But our dogma has by now 
become far too firm to be shaken. So Wesson asks us to reject 
the known data instead. That the Danes were few in number, 
but absorbent, and above all absorbent of Heruh, is the one 
fixed doctrine to which everything else must at all costs conform. 

And yet there is no evidence for any such thing. All we know 
is that, at some date certainly before 552, probably before 533, 
possibly much before, the Danes had driven the Heruh from their 
seats, and that the Heruli are, in fact, found wandering in many 
places in Europe. 

Obviously, the Danes could not have expelled the Heruli 
unless they had at one time been neighbours, and, since it is 
likely that the Danes occupied the territory of the people they 
expelled, the Heruli are hkely to have dwelt in some part of 
what later became Denmark But Wesson assumes that the 
Heruli occupied almost all of Denmark — Scam, the Damsh 
islands and the greater part of Jutland, and that they remained 
there, and that therefore the Seylding kings, Hrothgar and Hro* 
thulf () muat have been, as a matter of history, Herulian. Not till 
about the year 500, he assumes, did the real Danes first come 
from Sweden to Denmark, as invaders. During the next fifty 
years (500-550) these real Danes (wrongly called m Beowulf 
“Heathobeardan”) made themselves masters of the whole king- 
dom formerly ruled by the Seylding dynasty of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf (really Heruh, albeit mistakenly called Danes in Beo- 
wulf and everywhere else). But the Damsh conquerors were, he 
believes, a small minority. (This follows, I suppose, from their 
being thought of as rovers who had come in a fleet from the 
Malar district of Sweden , and this m its turn rests, as we have 
seen, upon a more than doubtful interpretation of Jordanes. 
But it is essential to Wessen’s argument that the Danes must 
have been much outnumbered by the Heruh whom they had 
overcome ) Furthermore, Wesson assures us, the Heruh had a 
higher culture which, together with their preponderance in 
numbers, enabled them to impose their traditions about the 
glones of the Scyldmg race, and of the reigns of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, upon their Danish conquerors. Yet these were the 
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masters, and after them the people and the kingdom took the 
name of Danes, whilst the name of the Heruh disappears from 
history, from popular tradition, and from heroic poetr^. 

Now why should the Heruh have had a higher culture than 
the Danes ? The Heruh had the reputation of being the most 
savage of the Germanic tribes known to Procopius — and he had 
reason to know a good deal about them The Heruh had been 
wont, he tells us, to offer human sacrifices, to kill off their sick 
and aged, to compel their widows to commit suicide them 
morals were^as filthy as their manners And this barbarism ex- 
tended to material things at a time when the Germanic warrior 
was coming to rejoice m helm and byrme, the Heruh went into 
battle naked, save for a loin cloth Yet, in the islands which 
Wesson would people with these barbarians, there is evidence for 
a high culture in Punen the moss-finds of Kragehul and Vimose, 
and in Zealand the finds of the Himhngoje period The material 
civilization shown by these finds seemed to Oink inconsistent 
with the belief that the savage Heruh could have been dwelling 
there at the date to which the finds belong 1 Whether we accept 
Olnk’s argument or not, it should surely warn us against assuming 
that the Heruh possessed a higher culture than their neighbours, 
the Danes 

Now it is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, especially 
in a period and a place so obscure as the Denmark of the early 
sixth century But it so happens that we have means of refuting 
this assumption of a Heruhan nation in the early sixth century 
in the present Denmark, superior in numbers and culture to their 
Danish neighbours for we happen to have independent evidence 
showing that at the beginning of the sixth century, when 
Hrothgar must have been reigning, there was no Heruhan nation 
left in Denmark Scattered as the Heruh had been, then mam 
body at this date formed, as we have seen, a considerable king- 
dom by the Danube 2 . There they were crushed, and their king 

1 Herotc Legends of Denmark, pp 31-41. 

3 It is generally held that there was another Herulian kingdom in the 
Netherlands, but this is not so well authenticated A letter was addressed by 
Theodonc the Great to the king of the Heruli, Theodono’s object was to gain 
support against Chiodoweg the Frank, and it was probably also with this aim 
that Theoaonc gave the king of the Heruh gifts of weapons and adopted him as 
hj& son (much as Hrtjfhgar does Beowulf) Now, geographically, such an alliance 
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slain, by the Longobards. One Herukan remnant took refuge 
within the Homan Empire, another set out to find a home m the 
far north; The almost contemporary Byzantine historian, Pro- 
copius, gives us a full account of their journey. Leaving the 
Danube they traversed all the Slavonic tribes, then a great 
desert, then the Warm, then passed the tribes of the Danes, re- 
ceiving no hurt from them. Then they took shipping and crossed 
over to Thule [i e the Scandinavian peninsula], where they 
settled by the side of a very mighty tribe — the Gautoi [the 
Gautar, the Geatas of Beowulf ] All this happened about 512 
[that is to say, when Hrothgar was ruhng in Heorot], 

So, the Byzantine historian gives us the same geography 
which Beowulf does Danes on one side, Gautar on the other, 
and a sea voyage in between The mention of “tribes of the 
Danes” seems to point to the Danes as a numerous confederation 
— compare the East Danes, West Danes, North Danes and 
South Danes of Beowulf 

And so the theory that the Danes had arrived in South 
Jutland ten or a dozen years before, a relatively small band of 
warriors coming in a pirate fleet from the Malar district of 
Sweden, and that except for this settlement all modern Denmark 

against Chlodoweg best suits the Netherlandish Heruli, if such a kingdom existed 
yet many have believed that it is the king of the Danubian Heruli who is ad- 
dressed Theodorio’s letter was written soon before 507, the Horuhan kingdom 
on the Danube was destroyed by the Longobards some years before 612 Wessen’s 
objection that, if the letter had been addressed to the Danubian monarch, 
Theodora would have avenged the death of his adopted son by a war against the 
Longobards is hardly valid Theodoric’s object was to form an anti-Frankish 
coabtion it failed, and from 507, for some years, Theodonc was consequently 
involved in critical wars against the Franks and Burgundians Theodora w as a 
practical man, and might, I suspect, have said that if his Herulian “son," instead 
of helping his “father” against the Franks with his Herulian hght-ormed mer- 
cenaries, chose to get involved in a quarrel of his own with the Longobards, that 
was his business 

The fullest summary of our information about the Heruli is still that of 
Zeuss (Die Deutschen, 1837, pp 476-84) English readers will get a good idea of 
their activities from Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders , especially in, 206, 354 etc , 
v, 103-16 For the West Heruli see Pallmann, Qeschichle der Volk&rwandervng, 
ii, 1864, 67-76 Seelmann, Das N orddeutsche Herulermch, Jahrb, d Vereine f 
AT ederd Sprachforsehnng, 1886, 53-8, argues (very doubtfully) for a Heruhaii 
kingdom m Thuringia See also Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme, 1905 
I, 268 etc , 312 etc , 333-49, Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation 1907 especi- 
‘“yp [ 39 > B J,T er m ? aula GWr (2). m. 833-6, Much in Hoops Meallenkon, 
n, 517-9, G. Schutte, Vor Folkegruppe, Gottjod, ii (English translation m the 
press) Quite recently, m answer to the conjectures of O i Frietjen ( Uppsala 
arssknft, 1924) Schmidt has summarized the evidence once more Die Heruler 
in P B.B. li, 103-7 (1927). - 
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was still in the hands of the original Heruhan inhabitants, can 
no more be harmonized with the contemporary account of Pro- 
copius than it can with the account of Beowulf. And fiere Pro- 
copius is likely to be accurate. He had played with the idea of 
visiting “Thule” himself, so was likely to have noted the 
itinerary carefully And the route remained open. The Heruli 
within the Roman Empire, whom Procopius knew, kept up some 
kind of communication with their kinsmen who had settled m 
Scandinavia near the Gautar . we hear of a later embassy, and of 
an emissary ^who died m the land of the Danes on the way from 
the Scandinavian Berub to their southern kinsfolk. How can 
this fit with the theory that there was a great Heruhan people, 
more numerous and civilized than the Danes, situated in the 
present Denmark, on the very route which the Heruhan envoys 
must ^travel on their way between that section of their nation 
which had settled m the Roman Empire and that section which 

had settled by the side of the Gautar, m the modern Sweden ? 

# 

The “name-shift,'” and its place in the study of legend 

Of course, there is such a thing as name-shift in legend. 
Many instances can be quoted in which one place has undoubtedly 
been mistaken for another of the same name we have seen how 
Ottar’s connection with Vendel in Sweden came to be forgotten, 
and shifted to a connection with Vendel in Jutland Or a hero 
may change his nationality one version makes Off a a king m 
England, another king of Denmark 

Nevertheless, of all theories which interfere with our appre- 
ciation of the facts, the name-shift theory is one of the most 
insidious. Theories which run directly counter to the evidence 
do at least give us warning by their very violence it is as if a 
player should claim victory at chess by sweeping the pieces from 
the board But the danger of the ‘ name-shift’ theory is greater 
it amounts to rearranging the pieces on the board, and then 
proceeding with the game — and the danger is that this process 
appears to be less violent than the other, whereas really it is not 
The game cannot be played under these conditions, as Earl 
Ulf had the courage to inform King Canute, even at the cost of 
his life. 
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Where there are a number of quite contradictory versions of 
a tale, and where the assumption of a name-shift in the later and 
more corlupt versions brings order out of chaos, the possibility 
of such name-shift must be carefully considered But we must 
never base an argument on the assumption that all our authori- 
ties mean the reverse of what they say. Obviously, where the 
documents differ, we must weigh one against another, the first 
thing is to find out on what they agree. To quote Olrik again 

“The principle by which we must unswervingly abide is that we 
must first oi all be sure of what is common to all traditions 1 .” 

It sounds too obvious to need stating But Wesson’s theory asks 
us to beheve that the English, the Danish, and the Old Norse 
accounts all made the same mistake in thinking that Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf ruled over the Danes, when they really ruled over 
the Heruh, a tribe warring on the Danes, and that a parallel 
mistake had earlier been made by the Latin and Greek his- 
torians who were actually living whilst Hrothgar and Hrothulf 
were reigning. (For the histopian of the Byzantine Empire 
knows only of Danes in Denmark, and nothing of Heruh , and 
the historian of the Goths asserts that the Danes had driven the 
Heruh out, which is not consistent with the supposition that 
they were there all the time, m preponderating numbers, and 
enjoying a higher civilization ) 

If we treat our authorities like that, are we not sawing off 
the very branch on which we sit, and m fact making all serious 
study impossible ? For this “new orientation” — whatever the 
learning with which it is put forward — compels ns to dismiss the 
evidence of all our documents and to substitute conjectures 
(themselves of the most perilous kind) built upon the legend that 
the Danes were really Heruh upon whom a small conquering 
caste had imposed the Danish name — a legend which my re- 
searches so far have not enabled me to trace back further than 
the early years of the twentieth century. 

Against the attitude which holds “that everything is un- 
certain, but that in the meanwhile all theories are interesting,” 
I would submit that there is such a thing as the study of legend, 
and that such study is based upon the behef that, though legend 

1 Heme Legends of Denmark, p 381 
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•changes, everything is not uncertain — that there are some stable 
elements; if there were not, we should have nothing solid to 
work on. We have got to discriminate. 

In Olrik’s words 

“The only possible way to arrive at a clear conception is to plunge 
down into the multitude of traditions and the chaos of contradictions, 
in order to evolve from them the law of change that deter min es the 
growth of legends , that is, to find which elements change, and which 
remain 1 .’’ 

Undoubtedly tradition does, in the course of dges, undergo 
very great alterations , and when a historian like Saxo, after the 
lapse of fjjx or eight centuries, tries to weave scattered traditions 
into one consistent whole, the strangest results will ensue 
Ermananc the Goth and Offa the Angle appear as Danish kings , 
so do Ingeld and Froda. But this does not mean that we can 
assumS any change we like, taking place in any way we like, at 
any time we like Still less does it mean that we can, without 
ground, dismiss as error statements upon which all our extant 
authorities do agree 

For, as a story branches off among many different tribes 
possessing a kindred speech and a kindred taste for heroiclays, 
that story will take different forms in different lands One poet, 
who knows the story well, may compose a lay m which many 
things are stated only in an allusive way his audience also know 
the story, and he has no need to be more explicit In later days, 
or m another land, his lay may be repeated by heart The 
background of knowledge may be no longer there, yet the lay 
may be popular, and people may be interested in its allusions, 
although they misunderstand them, and in order to account for 
them a new turn may be given to the old story 2 But, amid all 
these many varying and divergent versions, that which is 
common to all is not lightly to be set aside 

And even when we have two divergent accounts, there are 
principles to guide us. Quarrels and battles arose out of the 
political clash of the different nations of the time of the Migra- 
tions But m that rapidly changing age these pobtical relations 

^ Heroic Legends of Denmark , p 1 
• * ^Gf. Oink, Danmarks HeUeeUgtmng, I, 18. 
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shifted, lost their meaning, and were forgotten 1 the human 
interest remained. 

The Story of Off a illustrates one of the “laws of change which 
determine the growth of legends ” In Widsith the young English 
prince Offa defends his kingdom — the continental Angel — at the 
river Eider against the attack of another tribe from the South. 
Some eight centuries after that histone event, the story was still 
remembered in the midland shires of England But continental 
Angel and its surroundings had by this time been forgotten. 
Consequently Offa is thought of as an Engbsh prince, living in 
England his foes are thought of as domestic usurpers At the 
same penod the story was remembered in Denmark “ but the 
frontier which Offa defended against the foes of those primitive 
English had m the meantime become the southern frontier of 
Denmark. This is reflected in the story, and Offa is represented 
as a Danish prince, defending his right against Saxon aggressors. 

But the story of the young prince remains essentially the 
same, so far as the individual hero goes The politics change 
Now one of the principles pointed out in Olnk’s great book is 
precisely this the earlier accounts represent the struggles of the 
time of the Migrations as being what they actually were — 
struggles between 'peoples In later versions this political aspect 
is dimmed the story is one of struggles between individuals, the 
nations are forgotten and confused 

It is precisely on this ground that Oink finds Beowulf and 
Widsith trustworthy 

“As a ground for our belief in the trustworthiness of the accounts 
given m Beowulf and Widsith, we must place first and foremost the 
character of these accounts The political events are depicted with all 
the variety of real life the story has not yet been re-arranged for the 
special glorification of a few favourite heroic figures Nations are 
depicted as struggling, whereas a freer poetic version would have given 
us individual heroes 1 ” 

Thus the feud between Danes and Heathobeardan is represented 
as a national business Ingeld is powerless the hatreds nursed 
by his tribe carry him away despite himself 

“ py ic HeaSobearna hyldo ne telge 
dryht-Bibbe dsel Denum unfScne 
freond-scipe fasstne.” 


1 Danmarks Hdtedtgtmng, i, 18. 
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Now Wesson says very much the same thing as OLrik - 
“National contests are altered in later legend to family quarrels, 
struggles between peoples into struggles between miividual 
chiefs or heroes 1 ” Accordingly, and quite rightly, Wessen re- 
jects the much later Scandinavian version which makes the 
struggle of Froda and Healfdene into a private quarrel between 
two rival brothers of the same royal family He accepts the 
historical, political character of the events as depicted m 
Beowulf 

But, if we accept the historical character of the story, as we 
get it in Beowulf, we*have no right at the same time to assume 
that kind of unhistoncal confusion as to the nationality of the 
hero which we sometimes find, after the lapse of very many cen- 
turies, in a version of a story where all question of nationality 
has ceased to interest those who tell the story, and where they 
are concerned with the individual hero only 

The parallels which Wessen gives for shifting of nationality 
m legend do not seem to me to justify his treatment of Beowulf 
On the contrary, they seem to mark it as unjustifiable. According 
to Beowulf, Eadgils is put on the throne of Sweden by the help 
of the Geatas much later, Scandinavian tradition, as Wessen 
points out, makes Eadgils triumph by the help of the Danes ' 2 
But this offers no parallel — for it is precisely in a point where 
Beowulf and Scandinavian tradition agree — that Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf are Danish kings — that Wessen proposes to put their 
joint evidence aside The Finn-Episode in Beoivvlf seems to re- 
present Hengest as the foe of the Jutes yet far from being the 
foe of the Jutes, he was in reality, argues Wessen, the histone 
Hengest, the leader of the Jutes who conquered Kent 3 But this 
is very doubtful True, many scholars are in favour of the 
identity of the two Hengests — Chadwick for example But 
Chadwick is equally convinced that the Finn-Episode m Beowulf, 
far from representing Hengest as the foe of the Jutes, represents 
him as a member of that tribe 4 And even if such a shifting in 
tradition had taken place, it would afford no parallel to Wessen ’s 

1 De Ngrdiska FoUcstammama, p 28 

1 Ibid p 32. a Ibid p 33. 

* Origin of the English Nation, 1907, p 53, 1924, p. 49. 
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theory. For it is found in the Episode in Beowulf only > not in 
the Fmnsburg Fragment Not only may one individual version 
of a stojy play tricks with the nationality of one individual hero, 
but, for the matter of that, one individual himself may change 
sides Among the first things we hear about the historic Hengest 
is that he was an exile 1 and an exile, or refugee, a Coriolanus or 
a Robert Bruce, may lead men of a nation against which earlier 
he has fought A parallel to Wesson’s assumptions regarding 
the Danes would be, if we had two versions of the Finn Btory in 
England, and a considerable number in Friesland, and all these 
versions agreed quite consistently in reversing the ‘nationality of 
the Frisians and all their champions, during a period of quarrel 
lasting through more than a generation 

Beowulf, according to the commonly accepted date, was com- 
posed 150 to 200 years after the events it narrates, and such a 
space of time, Wesson claims, is sufficient for such modifications 
But the very instances quoted 2 to prove this, disprove it The 
stoiy of Ennananc’s death, qs given by JorAanes nearly' two 
hundred years after, may, or may not, contain a large admixture 
of fiction We simply cannot tell how far the details of the story 
are historic what is clear is, that the relationship of the Goths 
to the Huns, and of Ermananc to both, is retamed correctly. 
Jordanes narrates this as the contemporary Ammianus Marcel- 
linus had recorded it In both accounts, Ermanaric, the warlike 
and triumphant ruler of the mighty Gothic kingdom, is attacked 
by the Huns, in both accounts he fails to make headway against 
them, and worries over the situation, but meets his death before 
the final and crushing blow of the Huns has fallen Again, the 
story of the death of Alboin, as told by Paul the Deacon, may 
contain legendary elements but it certainly represents Albom’s 
nationality correctly. 

It is the great merit of Olrik’s study that, under his hands, 
chaos vanishes 3 everything falls into its place. The almost con- 
temporary notices of Latin or Greek historians, as to the extent 
of the Danish tribes, and their driving out of their foes; the paean 

1 Nennius On all this, cf Kemp Malone, The Literary History of Hamlet, 
i, 20 etc t 

* Wessen, De Nonhska Folkstammama, p. 81 , cf . p 31 

* See Heroic Legends of Denmark, p 8. 
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in Beowulf on the glory and victories of the Danes and their wide 
domain; the glory of the great chiefs, Hrothgar and Hrothidf, 
as depicted in Beowulf and Widsith, the glory of Rolf Kraki as 
told in the Scandinavian tales — all these give us a consistent 
picture. 

Instead, we are invited to believe that all our authorities 
agree to give a mistaken account of the facts. 

And all this assumption of mistake only leads to further con- 
fusion: we have finally to postulate, not merely error, but 
deliberate misrepresentation. For Beowulf and Widsith represent 
Hrothgar ancf Hrothulf as victorious in their struggles against 
Froda and his house But, according to this newest theory, 
Hrothgar and his dynasty, the defeated Heruh, ought to have 
been represented as declining, not triumphing Yes, says 
Wesson, and so they really were, but Beowulf gives us a pre- 
judiced and partizan account 1 , “uppenbart partisk ” 

So Wesson’s theory cannot be reconciled with history, for 
histdry knows nothing of any Herulian realm in Denmark be- 
tween 500 and 550. In order to reconcile it with the tradition of 
Beowulf, a theory of name-shift has to be called in , although a 
name-shift, on such an extensive scale, so soon after the events, 
and in all our sources, is contrary to everything we know as to 
the trustworthiness of Germanic legend. And, then, after all, in 
place of Olnk’s consistent scheme, we get a story which can only 
be explained as a deliberate perversion of the truth 

If Beowulf be really as historically inaccurate as Wessen’s 
theory compels him to assume, then how can there be any 
purpose m trying to base upon it the kind of historical investiga- 
tion which he is making ? Beowulf would still remain as valuable 
as ever for literary and grammatical study, and we should in 
that case be wise to confine ourselves to such study 

Further Elucidation of Scyldmg History . 

Kemp Malone and Herrmann 

But, as I have tried to show above, the archaeological work 
of recent years, and the studies of Knut Liestol in the develop- 
ment of legend, enable us to start with a belief m the value of 
1 He Nordwka FoUutammama, p. 29. 
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our legendary material And even where legend becomes most 
confused, as m the Scandinavian versions of latest date, a re- 
sifting pf 4he evidence may enable us to sort out a few more 
grains of fact from among the confusion. 

During the last eight years, Prof Kemp Malone has made 
many attempts to elucidate the story of the kings mentioned in 
Beowulf, by a comparison of all the numerous (and often highly 
inconsistent) Scandinavian accounts Prof. Malone’s attempts 
show the combination of an independent <mmd with a deter- 
mination to 'benefit by what Oink has to teach us 

Malone’s first contribution to the study of the stories alluded 
to in Beowulf bore the rather surpnsing title of The, Literary 
History of Hamlet 1 

His thesis is that Hamlet, Amlopi, can be analysed And + dpi, 
and that, since the tradition passed through Ireland, we are 
justified in reading this as Anle ope Ante he identifies with the 
Onela of Beowulf, Hamlet is “the wild Onela ” It is a pleasing, if 
danng, hypothesis which would identify Hamlet with the 'hero 
who m Beowulf is spoken of as “the best of sea-kings who dealt 
out treasure in Sweden — the famous prince ” But, if Malone’s 
thesis were disproved, though the relevance of the title he has 
given to his book would of course vanish, the book would con- 
tinue to have value It deals (amongst others) with nearly all 
the heroes mentioned in Beowulf — Swedish, Geatic and Danish 

The book is full of bold speculation but in order to indulge 
in this speculation Malone builds a very solid platform based on 
wide reading and sober scholarship, which no student of Beowulf 
can afford to ignore It is left for the second volume, when it 
appears, to carry us from Saxo to Shakespeare But this first 
part is for Beowulfians rather than Shakespeareans, and, this 
being so, its title has sometimes led to the book being overlooked 
by those to whom it would have been most useful Editors of 
periodicals, misled by the title, have sent the book for review to 
the Shakespearean scholars, who admit to being out of their 
depth one of the best of them can only say, “Dr Malone writes 
with vigour and assurance, and prefers a bold conjecture to the 
dullness of security ” 

1 Part I, Anghshsche Forschungen, 69, Heidelberg, 1923 
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It is therefore fortunate that Malone has picked out many 
of the most important problems and dealt with them more 
fully m distinct studies published in periodicals 1 . »Qpe such 
study is on The Daughter of Healfdene — the lady whose name 
is missing in the Beowulf ms, but whom he identifies with Yrsa, 
the mother of Rolf Kraki and wife of Athils (Eadgils). A second 
(perhaps the most important) of these studies is that devoted to 
Hrethrie. 

If we return to, the prophetic address of Wealhtheow to 
Hrothgar in Beowulf, it will be remembered that fflie speaks of 
the support She vaifily hopes her sons will receive from the 
“gracioug” Hrothulf, “if thou, Lord of the Scyldings, shouldst 
leave the world sooner than he ” It is a not unnatural assump- 
tion from these words that it will be only after the death of 
Hrothgar that conflict will arise between Hrothulf and Hrethnc 
and this was the inference which Olrik drew 2 Yet it is not a 
necessary inference The tragic irony of Wealhtheow’s speech 
would even be increased if Hrothgar “leaves the world,” not m 
the course of nature, but with the sword of the “gracious” 
Hrothulf in his body And the two other references distinctly 
hint at trouble between Hrothgar himself and Hrothulf Further, 
in the later Icelandic documents, despite their almost inex- 
tricable confusion, “Hroarr [= Hrothgar] is almost umformly 
made a victim of a close kinsman 3 ” 

Further, the Scandinavian sources duplicate Hrethrie, he 
comes twice into the genealogy once as “Hrethrie the hoarder 
of rings,” Hrserekr Hnauggvanbaugi, and once as “Hrethrie the 
thrower away of rings,” Hrserekr Slaungvanbaugi. 

From a careful study of the many and comphcated documents, 
Malone reconstructs the story thus 

“We may conclude that Hrothulf overthrew and killed his uncle, 
Hrothgar, and usurped the throne, that Hrothgar’s son Hrethnc, 
aided by the Greats, defeated Hrothulf, forced him into exile, and took 
possession of the Danish kingdom , finally, that Hrothulf later returned 
to the attack with a fleet, overthrew and killed Hrethnc, and ascended 
the Danish throne for the second time 4 .” 

1 See Bibliography, pp 546-50, below 

* Heroic Legends of Denmark, p 59 

* Malbne in Pub Mod, Lang Assoc Amer, xuu, 285. 

4 Ibid, p 295. 
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Such a story would account for the later development: 

“Sinoe Hrethnc both succeeded Hrothulf on the throne and was. 
succeeded by him, he might be looked upon as Hrothulf ’s successor or 
his predecessor. In this way two Hrethncs might come into being, as 
history became tradition and tradition became a genealogical table. 
And in fact Saxo knows two Hrethncs, who come before and after 
Hrothulf respectively . .The order of succession being what it was — 
Hrothulf, Hrethnc, Hrothulf — one might expect that two Hrothulfs, 
rather than two Hrethncs, would develop But in truth such a develop- 
ment could not take place, because Hrothulf held the stage. A cha- 
racter cannot be bisected in the full glare of publicity , a decent obscurity 
is essential if the operation is to be successful: - Indeed, it is just thiB 
obscurity that accomplishes the bisection Hrethnc was bathed in a 
Hrothulfian light at two spots • the be ginning .and the end of his reign- 
But the region between was left in darkness What wonder, then, that 
each spot became a person 11 

The traditional (as against the histoncal) order of succession, then, 
came to be. Hrethnc, Hrothulf, Hrethnc 1 .” 

Hrethnc must have had powerful backing if he was able, 
even temporarily, to drive out the mighty Hrothulf, apd this 
lends further meaning to the passage in which Beowulf promises 
help to his Danish friends in time of trouble, and adds a courteous 
invitation to Hrethnc to visit the court of the Geatas 2 Anyway, 
the Bjartomdl represents the Geatas as amongst the enemies of 
Hrothulf in his last fight against Heoroweard 

“Ergo duces ubi sunt Gothorum militiEeque 
Hiarthvan? Vemant et vires sanguine pensent.” 

This interpretation of the action of Beowulf and the Geatas 
is exactly in accordance with what Beowulf tells us of their 
policies as against Sweden the pretenders Eadgils and Eanmund 
are supported , even after the death of one and the defeat of the 
other, Beowulf perseveres, and “m later days” helps the exiled 
Eadgils to the throne of Sweden. It would be an exactly parallel 
story which would make him help Hrethnc against Hrothulf, 
and, after the fall of Hrethric, help Hrethnc’s cousin Heoro- 
weard to destoxy the Danish king. This interpretation would 
enable us to attribute a meaning to a passage in Beowulf which 
is otherwise unintelligible 8 . And it would be a natural thing. 

1 Malone m Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer xi.ii, 297-8 
a 1822-39. On this cf Malone, p 272. Malone’s interpretation here certainly 
seems right, as against that of Oink So Malone, p. 294, “It is clear that Hrethrio 
will have Geati&h support,” and here Oink seems almost in agreement. Heroic 
Legends, p 56. 

• 11. 3003-7. 
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The power of the Geatas, after the complete destruction of their 
fighting force in Hygelac’s expedition, would be precarious, 
between the two rising kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark Yet 
both those kingdoms were rent by family feuds, and the Geatas 
might well have sought to maintain themselves by taking 
advantage of this, and helping to the thrones of those kingdoms 
any pretenders who were favourable to themselves 

•But this at once brings us up against further difficulties. 
For it is by no means certain that Beowulf is a historical cha- 
racter at all 1 . Yet even if he be an imaginary king, this does not 
prevent histone achievements of the Geatas being attnbuted to 
him There is the further question how far this interpretation of 
Beowulf’s invitation to Hrethnc — an interpretation which makes 
him a fnend of Hrethric and consequently a foe of Hrothulf— is 
compatible with a belief in his identity with Bothvar Bjarki, the 
faithful follower of Rolf Kraki. Certainly Beowulf avoids any 
suggestion which would subordinate its hero to Hrothulf Yet 
I still believe — as against Oink and other scholars — that there 
is some connection between the two figures of Beowulf and 
Bjarki 2 , and so does Prof. Malone Malone’s method of har- 
monizing a contradiction which would make the same figure 
fight on different sides m different versions of the same Btory, is 
one of the most interesting arguments in his useful book 3 . But 
it is all too complicated to be even summarized here. 

Any attempt to reconstruct the history of the Scyldmg kings 
must have the great book of Axel Oink as its groundwork and 
point of departure When, in 1921, Paul Hermann completed 
his invaluable commentary upon Saxo Grammaticus 4 , after 
twenty-three years labour, he declared that what was best in it 
was due to Olnk’s life-work. Hermann’s book proves that his 
reverence is not of that superstitious kind which deprives a critic 
of his own freedom of judgment , but, as he says, “ Everyone who 
writes about Saxo today must be Olnk’s disciple ” And so, with 

1 See above, pp 13, 396, and Deutschbem, Beowulf der Gautenkontg, 1913 

a See above, pp 61, 369, 395 

* Literary History of Hamlet, I, 90 etc 

4 Erlauterungen zu den ersten neun Bilchem des Saxo Grammaticus (n Die 
HSdensagen des Saxo ) Leipzig, 1922 
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a Danish scholar’s estimate of Olnk’s work, I will conclude this 
section: 

‘tit is Axel Olrik's achievement to have given us in Danmarka 
Heltedigtning the first comprehensive picture of our Scylding age. For 
many years he worked at the subject, and gained an intimacy with it 
and an intuition which few indeed have surpassed That Oink could 
make slips, especially when he was dealing with matters apart from 
literature or legend or folk-lore, need not surprise us. It will not 
diminish the veneration with whioh Danish scholars will ever remember 
him, for he has given us a new insight into the penod where the student 
of legend meets the student of history • thosq centimes, in which our 
nation oojnes into being, but of which we have such obscure histoncal 
information Here he made a reconstruction, laboriously, from scat- 
tered details in saga and poem, and it can Be asserted that as yet no 
Danish scholar has modified in any crucial point the picture which he 
drew 1 .” 

1 V. La Cour, 8kjoldv.ngefe.jdtn, in Danake Staler, 1926, p 147. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NON-HISTOBICAL ELEMENTS 

The Grendel Story and its Analogues- Taless op the 
Waterfall Trolls, compared with “The Bear’s Son” 
or “The Hand and the Child” 

A new discover^ of great importance for the study of 
Beowulf js published by Lawrence in his Beowulf and Epic - 
Tradition, and this discovery is of all the more interest because 
it puts the finishing touch upon work which he has been domg 
for twenty years 

In *1909 Lawrence 1 attacked the old mythological inter- 
pretation which allegorized Beowulf’s fight with Grendel and 
Grendel’ s mother into the struggle of a god against the hostile 
psw sre- ef asiioe Next peer asme Psseer’e keek, “a landmark 
in the investigation of Beowulf” which “struck boldly m to an 
almost unexplored field,” and suggested an alternative to the 
mythological interpretation by identifying the story with the 
“ Bear’s Son” folk-tale. Panzer’s monumental work f( 3r the first 
time forcibly directed attention to the folk-tale element in 
Beowulf yet this point of view, although it had been neglected 
in the past, had not been entirely ignored. In 1884 Earle had 
declared his behef that “ The Beowulf itself is a tale of old folk- 
lore, which, in spite of repeated editing, has never quite lost the 
old crust of its outhne ” In 1889 Laistner 2 had drawn attention 
to the hkeness between Beowulf and two distinct types of folk- 
tale (1) the “Bear's Son” tale, and (2) the “ Hand and the Child ” 
tale But Laistner’ s work made little impression upon a genera- 
tion of Beowulf scholars who were searchmg m Beowulf for a god 
or culture-hero, and in Grendel and his mother for a nat /U re-myth 
Panzer, working mdependently of Laistner’s suggestion, con- 
centrated in the main on examining one particular type of story 

1 “Some Disputed Questions m Beowulf Criticism,” in the Pub Hod Lang 
Assoc Amer xxiv, 220-73 

• Das Ratsd der Sphinx, 11 , 26 etc. 


29—2 
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— the “Bear’s Son” tale — and emphasizing its relation to 
Beowulf. Whether or no the reader agrees with Panzer ’ b mter- 
pretatidh in its details, he can hardly rise from a reading of his 
book without being convinced that the story of Beowulf’s ad- 
venture with Grendel and bis mother is a story of a type akin to 
those folk-tales which the research of the nineteenth century has 
collected. This does not of course mean that, at the time when 
these stories were attributed to Beowulf, they belonged solely to 
“the folk,” against the nobler classes 

Three years after the appearance of Panzer’s book, Lawrence 
followed up his earlier article by a discussion of the “Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf 1 ,” dealing with the well-known parallel between 
the story of Beowulf’s struggle with the monsters and the similar 
adventure of Grettir the Strong at Sandhaugar, as found m the 
Greths saga Lawrence produced strong evidence that the story 
told of Grettir could not be derived from Beowulf, but must be 
an independent version, ultimately derived from the same 
original, but m some respects more primitive This had often 
been accepted as probable on a prion grounds, but the question 
had, never been fully argued Lawrence maintained that the 
setting of Grettir’s adventure in a cave behind a waterfall must 
have been a feature of the original tale which had come down to 
the author of Beowulf and had been used by him for the Anglo- 
Saxon poem contains words and phraBes which look like a half- 
understood, outworn version of such a waterfall-setting as we 
find in the Icelandic saga 2 Yet these details are much too 
blurred and confused to have been able to suggest such a setting 
to any imitator the phrases m Beowulf could not reasonably be 
held to be the original of the story of the cave behind the water- 
fall m the Grettis saga in fact, he argued, without the Grettis 
saga we should not be able to understand Beowulf correctly. 
And it is quite natural that the original scenery should be re- 
tamed m the Grettis saga, because there the story had not 
wandered away from lands where big waterfalls are common, 
and was told m a language which has words for such things. The 
Anglo-Saxon epic, although chronologically so much earlier, 

1 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer xxvn, 208-45 (1912). 

2 See above, pp 52-3. 
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would naturally lose this “waterfall” feature, because it was 
composed iu a land where waterfalls are comparatively few and 
meagre — not at all able to shelter monsters in cave* behind 
them 

The importance of Lawrence’s demonstration lay in the fact 
that, if the story as given m Beowulf and the story as given in the 
Grtttis saga be both independently derived from one original, 
then, by a comparison of them both together, we ought to be 
able to form some idea of what that original was like 

But m such reconstructions our task is very greatly eased if 
we can have more than two props to sustain our reconstructed 
origmal. Critics had found a third analogue m the Story of Orm 
Storolffson, but, as I tried to show above 1 , the parallel is too 
remote to carry much weight One of the many services which 
Prof. Boer has conferred upon the study of Beowulf and of the 
Greltis saga has been the demonstration that the story of Orm 
has been directly influenced by the Grettis saga, it therefore lacks 
that independence which alone could give it value # 

The story told of Orm undoubtedly belongs to the same 
general type as that which is told of Beowulf in Denmark or of 
Grettu at Sandhaugar The hero has in turn to fight two mon- 
sters, mother and son Orm’s fights also take place m a cave 
He resembles Beowulf (in contradistinction to Grettir) in that, 
despite his great strength, he is almost defeated - save for super- 
natural aid he would have been overcome But these are all 
commonplaces — features of a large class of stones The resem- 
blance between the Orm, -story and Beowulf seems to me too 
vague to help us very much. But at the same time I must admit 
that most scholars have not been of this opinion, and have 
attached considerable importance to it 2 

Another analogue which has just been pointed out bears a 
remote resemblance to the Beowulf -Grettir story This occurs in 
the recently published Flores Saga Konungs ok Sona hans, and 

1 pp 53-4 

* Klaeber saysrfhat “a genetic relation of some kind must clearly be ad- 
mitted ” ( Beowulf , xiv ) For a contrary new see Boer, English Studies, v, 109 
and my own^iiscussion in English Studies, xi, 82-4 (1929). 
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its importance has been emphasized by Miss Schlauch 1 . Here, 
as in the Orni- story, the struggle is not actually in a waterfall- 
cave, but. in a cave overlooking the water. But here there is only 
one enemy, a dragon. The scenery is like that of Beowulf wood 
and water, high cliff and narrow path. The companion pulls up 
the rope and deliberately leaves the hero in the lurch, as in the 
“ Bear’s Son ’ tale This deliberate treachery is, however, aB we 
shall see, not a feature of the Beowulf -Grettir- story, or of any' of 
its closest analogues. In all these stones the watchers believe the 
hero dead the effect of the episode is merely to emphasize the 
hero’s success by adding the element of surprise ; there is no idea 
that the hero is exposed to the deliberate treachery of hiafnends 2 . 
The analogue from the Flores saga is, like the Orm- story, in- 
teresting. But the connection with the Beowulf -Grettir story, if 
there be any, is remote. 

But there are three other “waterfall -cave” adventures, each 
of which seems to have a connection with the Beowulf -Grettir 
story. 

First and most important of these is the one of which Law- 
rence has now for the first time pointed out the value it is ap 
episode found in the Saga of Samson the Fair. 

As long ago as 1882 Child, in his English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads 3 , mentioned the likeness to Beowulf of this episode m the 
Saga. Child only noted it incidentally in his discussion of the 
various versions of Lady Isabel and the Elf -Knight But the Saga 
of Samson the Fair was not easy of access, it was to be found only 
m an early eighteenth-century edition 4 , it is probably for this 
reason that the clue was not followed up. 

Twenty years later Finnur Jonsson 5 had occasion to discuss 
the Samsons saga. He noted in passing the remarkable likeness 
between the episode m Samson and in the Grettis saga It is clear 

1 I am indebted to Miss Schlauch ior kindly communicating its Bubstance to 
me. (It baa now been published in M.L N xnv, 20-1 (1930) ) 

2 I once thought that the action of Stem m deserting the rope might point 
back to a prototype of the Beovmlf-Grettir Btory in which the companions are 
deliberately treacherous, For arguments against this, gee con Sydow, Beowulf 
och Bjarke, p 27 1 now see that von Sydow is right here In none of the “ water- 
fall-care stones does the episode of the treacherous companions occur 

8 i 50 

4 Nordiska Kampa Dater (edited by E J Bjomer), Stockholm, 1737. 

6 Ben oldnorske og oldislandeke Litterature Hietone, m, 112-3. 
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that he detected this quite independently of Child. He added 
that Samson the Fair was one of the sagas which most called for 
a reprint: and an edition was printed at Reykjavik m 1905. This 
is not a repnnt of the eighteenth-century text, but a distinct 
version, showing minor variations 

Then F. R. Schroder, in 1917, in his edition of Hdlfdanar Saga 
Eysteinssonar, made in a footnote a collection of all the instances 
of monsters in caves under waterfalls 1 He included under these 
Grendel and his mother; whether independently or as a result of 
Lawrence’s essay, he did not say I am indebted to Schroder 
for his useful list 

Still the clue was not followed up. But now that Lawrence 
has given a summary of the story m his Beowulf and Epic 
Tradition 2 , with an extract from the Reykjavik edition of the 
saga, its importance can no longer be overlooked. 

The story, as given by Bjorner, is briefly as follows 

King Artus of England has, by his wife Silvia of Hungary, 
a son, Samson the Fair, who is fostered by Earl Salmon and 
Salmon’s wife Olympia Valmtina, a daughter of the Irish long 
Garlant, is a hostage at the court of Artus Samson and Valijitina 
fall in love, but, since Vakntma is under his care, Artus will not 
consent to his son’s suit for her hand so he sends Valmtina home 
agam, and tells Samson that he must woo her m her father’s 
house 

Vahntina’s father happens to have great domains in “ Brett- 
land s ,” whither he goes, accompanied by Vakntma But 
Vakntma is entrapped by Kvintalin Kvmtakn is the son of the 
miller Gahnn, and of a giantess who bves under the “foss” of 
his mill 4 , he is a great thief, dwells out m the forests, and by his 
wonderful music is able to lure women into his power 6 . (Here 

1 Independently, Knut Liestol has given a list in The American Scandinavian 
Review, xvin, 370-3 (1930) This list contains some new examples from modem 
Icelandic tradition 

3 A fuller discussion is given by Lawrence m the Klaeber Miscellany See also 
my article in English Studies, xi, 96-100 (1929) The editor of English Studies 
permits me to reproduce some passages from that article m this book 

3 “Scotland ” m the Reykjavik text 

4 “Erngrnn majsur vissi mopemi hans, ennpap otlupu flestir.ap Galinn mundj 
eiga hann vij> Gypiu, er la undir mjrlnu fossinum ” (Ed. Bjorner, p. 7 ) 

5 "Hann var pipfur ok la uti i skogum, ok kunm morg kindug brogb, ok 
margar listir hafpi hann nunut Hann var imk ill meistan a horpuslatt, ok par 
m“p villti hann inarfjar hseverekar konur i skogum til Bin ” 
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comes in the likeness to the story of Lady Isabel and the Elf * 
Knight.) But, unlike Grendel, Kvmtalin does not devour his 
victims — •he does not even, like the Elfin Knight, slay them 1 
Valintma is saved by the fact that Olympia, after her husband’s 
death, has settled in Brettland Olympia intervenes when Valin- 
tma’s danger is greatest, and Kvmtahn is only able to seize 
some clothes and jewels which Vakntma has cast off m her haste, 
following the magic music Garlant, after search, thinking his 
daughter lost t returns to Ireland, afid meantime Olympia con- 
tinues to protect Vahntina i ( 

Samson is equipped by Artus for a vikmg raid, and in due 
time pays a friendly visit to Garlant in Ireland, and learns that 
Vahntina has been lost He goes to the rescue to Brettland, and 
is advised to seek for counsel from Gahnn the miller 

Samson finds Galinn, and tells him that he is seeking ,Valm- 
tina Galinn says that he thinks the wild beasts have devoured 
her, but promises to give what help he can Samson produces a 
purse and ten marks of gold, and Galinn promises, “If I am m 
this search with thee, then she cannot be in this forest, if we 
find Ijer not ” 

“And whilst they were speaking, Samson stood on the brink of the 
foas And they pledged their hands, and at that moment, before 
Samson was aware, both his feet were seized and he was thrown down 
into the foss There was come a troll-woman, and he had no power 
against her, but when he grappled with her they struggled, and came 
down to the bottom, and he saw that she was trying to drag him to the 
bottom He managed to draw the knife which Valmtma the king’s 
daughter had given him, and plunged it into the troll-woman’s breast, 
and slit her belly so that the entrails fell out, and the river was like 
blood to look upon Samson was almost suffocated, but now he got 
loose, and he found that there was a cave He crept up into it, and was 
now so weary that he had to he there a long time before be was able to 
move. When he recovered his strength, he wrung out his clothes and 
explored the cave, and thought he would never come to the end of it 
Then he found a second cave opening out of the first, and there he saw 
much gear, and many treasures of gold and silver There was a couch 
exceedingly fair, with curtain and lovely coverlets. There was a stay, 
and gold knobs at the ends, and much bed gear Then he saw the kirtla 

1 Grendel has no accomplishments, but it is quite in order that the dweller 
in a waterfall-cave should be skilled in musio hke Kvmtahn (see Lawrence, 
Beowulf and Epic Tradition , p 188) He may also, Uke Kvmtalin, be amorous 
rather than carnivorous, as was the eight-handed giant-troll Starkath Aludreng, 
the grandfather of the hero Starkath This troll lived under the Alu “foss. 
He earned ofi a princess for his wife, and was slam by Thor for so doing See 
8aga Oautreks Kcmungs, and Hervarar Saga in Fornaldar Sogur, 1829, i, 412 and 
m, 14 , 1 
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and mantle of Valmtma the king’s daughter, and her diadem, girdle 
and brooch. He took of these whatsoever seemed good to him, and 
went to the end of the cave 1 .” 

Samson gets out of the cave by the other end, not retflrning to 
the waterfall. Finally he goes back to King Garlant m Ireland, 
tells him of his adventures, and shows him the jewels They agree 
that Vakntina must be dead 

, But meantime the “stealer of women” Kvmtahn has been 
making enquiries about Samson from his father Gahnn the 
miller. Gahnn tells him 

‘“I think that thy mother must have slam him, for the foss was all 
s tamed with blood when they had struggled a little time in it and now 
we will go and find her, and she must take counsel with us ’ 

Then they went into the cave, and only grasped the air. Then they 
thought it clear that Samson must have killed her 2 ” 

Now it is indisputable that Child was right in seeing in the 
Samson episode a parallel to Beowulf, and Jonsson was right in 
seeing m it (independently) a parallel to the Sandhaugar episode 
in the Greltis saga Yet, though it has resemblances to both, it 
can hardly be derived from either 

For the striking feature of the episode in the Samsons saga 
is the cave behind the foss, as it is also in the Greltis sagtf Yet 
there is no clear indication in the poem of Beowulf, as we now 
have it, that the cave lies just behind a waterfall 

It is equally unlikely that the episode in the Samsons saga 
can be derived from the Sandhaugar episode m the Grettis saga 
For it contains features which are found in Beowulf but are con- 
spicuously absent from the Greths saga In Beowulf the female 
monster normally remains at home, the male ranges abroad for 
his prey. In the Grettis saga the parts are reversed But m the 
Samsons saga the parts are allotted as in Beowulf the male 


1 Ed Bjorner, p 11 

* Thw occurs only m the Reykjavik version I cannot find it m Bjorner 
But the emphasis placed in BjOmer’s version, at an earlier point, upon the 
staining of the water with blood, shows that this detail was intended to follow, 
although it is absent from the text as Bjorner publishes it 

The passage from the Reykjavik edition I give as Prof Lawrence has supplied 
it to me 

“Gallon tjair honum [i e Kvmtahn] af viSrteCu surni viS Samson, ‘og tetla 
eg a8 mdoir pm hafi drepiS hann pvl fossinn varC allur blotii drffinn er pau hgfSu 
Attst vi« stundar Jcom l fossmum, en mi skulum vit5 fara og Anna h&na og mun 

> un leggja 4 rifi metS okkur ’ Fara peir pi 1 hellmnn en grfpa l t6mt, pykjast 
eir vita aC Samsop mum hafa drepiC hana” (pp 18-19) 
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Kvmtalin wanders in the forest seeking to lure his victims from 
the dwellings of men , his mother lives under the foss. Kvmtalin 
visits hei^cave, and carries thither trophies which he has seized. 
Again, both in Beowulf and m the Samsons saga the she-hag 
grapples with the hero in the water and drags him to the bottom : 
the hag has such a grip on him that for the moment he is help- 
less, there is nothing of this in Grettir’s adventure. Grettir dives 
under the waterfall and enters the cave before he meets his foe. 

The natural inference seems tot be that the story m the 
Samsons saga is not derived from Beowulf, nor yet from the 
Sandhaugar episode in the Greihs saga, but gives us a third in- 
dependent version of the story of which Beowulf and the Grettts 
saga preserve other, independent, versions 

For, if three versions of one story come down independently, 
each naturally makes its own individual variations This Reaves 
features in which any two of the three agree against the third — 
which is exactly what we find here 

The two other stories of monsters dwelling under waterfalls 
which offer parallels to the Beowulf -Greltir-Samson story are 
those of Gull-Thorir and Skeggi Long ago Oink, in Dania 1 , 
called* attention to the likeness between the story of Beowulf's 
dragon and that of the dragons dwelling behind the waterfall m 
the Gull-Thons saga These dragons were originally vikings — 
Val and his sons but to save their treasure they had gone behind 
the waterfall, where they lived in the form of flying dragons, 
lying on their gold, with helmet on head and swords beneath 
their shoulders (There is an obvious resemblance to Fafmr, 
who guarded the gold derived originally from the dwarf Andvari, 
who had lived in the form of a pike m a foss 2 And Val also had 
captured the gold which, as a dragon, he later guarded m the 
waterfall-cave, from a jgtunn who originally dwelt there ) In 
spite of the dragon-form of Val, the story reminds us of the tales 
of Grendel’s mother and of Grettir’s adventure in the foss, rather 
than of Beowulf’s dragon. 

1 i 237 (1891) 

8 Miss E C Batho calls my attention to the fact that when Andvan is robbed 
of his gold he goes into a hole in the rook to utter his curse Js this an outworn 
reminiscence of a cave under the waterfall, where the cold had been originally 
hidden? < 
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Gull-Thorir is a historical character he was one of the early 
settlers of Iceland 1 The saga tells how he first sought wealth 
by attempting to rob the grave-mound of Agnar. A gna^ appears 
to him, reproaches him for his impiety (as well he may, being his 
uncle), and suggests the winning of the gold from the three 
dragons, Val and his two sons Gull-Thorir and his companions 
accordingly sail north to the Arctic, where a river flows through 
a ravine to the sea They uproot a tree and shove its branches 
over the edge then* by means of a rope, Thorir and three com- 
panions reach the cave behind the fall They are fn straits, be- 
cause the liglit they are carrying is blown out But Thonr calls 
upon Agaar, and a supernatural ray of light is sent. This charms 
the dragons to sleep, and at the same time reveals the gold on 
which they rest, and the hilts of the swords under their shoulders 
Thorir and his companions seize the swords and stab the dragons 
but the dragons fly out, the largest one seizing m his mouth one 
of Thonr’s companions Two of Thonr’s friends are watching 
the rope outside they conclude .that the adventurers are dead 
one of the watchers is killed and the other disabled by the 
poisonous blood from the dragons’ wounds Therefore (as in- 
variably happens m these stories) Thonr has to climb up* from 
the foss unaided 2 

Very similar is the story of Gullbra (Goldbrow) — she is a 
witch who has chosen to be buried m a cave under a waterfall 
From this lair she destroys men and cattle, and makes her old 
farmstead uninhabitable Skeggi, whose herdsmen have been 
slam, attacks Goldbrow in her cave (there is no preliminary 
resistance in the house) Skeggi, like Beowulf and Orm and Gull- 
Thorir, but unlike Grettir, is almost overcome He puts up a 
prayer, and is saved by a ray of light which shines into the cave 
and turns the witch to stone. As always, the watchers assume 
the hero to be dead, and he has to get out as best he can 3 . 

There is always a female monster dwelling m the cave, except 
in the tale of Gull-Thorir, where the dragons have ousted the 

1 He went out apparently before 920 His saga m its present form is sup- 

posed to date from about 1300 , 

3 See below, pp 498-502 

3 A summary of the story of Gullbra is given by Panzer (pp 342-3) It is 
g*ven in full below, pp 494-8. 
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original giant, about whose household we accordingly remain in 
ignorance 1 . 

In tlys Basrmgs saga also we hear of a giantess who dwells in 
a cave under a waterfall, and who has a monstrous son — he can 
on occasion take upon him the form of a dragon 2 . In the Qrvar 
Odds Saga we have the same thing — the giantess dwelling under 
a foss, the mother of a monstrous son 3 . But the parallel with 
Grettir and Samson does not go beyond this the hero does not 
fight the giantess or penetrate into her cave* 

4 

« 

A number of parallels, somewhat less exciting, have been 
collected by Knut Liestol from modern Icelandic tradition. 

“ On a farm m northern Iceland it is related that on two successive 
Christmas Eves a female troll killed a shepherd On the third Christmas 
Eve the new shepherd, Ketill, was earned away by the troll into a 
cavern underneath a great waterfall On a farm called Foss (Waterfall), 
in Flj6tum, hved two brothers Near by was a nver and a fall, and 
the brothers were m the habit of fishing under the fall But m the 
waterfall dwelt a female troll who would not hear oi their fishing there 
One night she came and seized vine of the brothers and dragged him 
down to the gorge by the waterfall and drowned h i m there The sur- 
viving brother fled from the farm, which stands deserted to this day 
In Thjorsardal a similar monster frequented a waterfall and hved off 
tfie fish she caught there. One day a boy threw stones into the water- 
, fall The next mght the troll came and tried to scizo the boy while he 
lay sleeping After a long struggle she was forced to let go of him, but 
he was desperately ill for an entire month 4 ” 

Then there is the fact, to which Liestol also calls attention, that 
according to Landndmabok the pagan priest Thorstein Raudnef 
used to make sacrifices to a waterfall • all pointing to the primitive 
belief m something supernatural in the foss. 


Everything then seems to show that the story told of Grettir 
of a struggle with supernatural beings dwelling in a cave beneath 
a waterfall is indigenous to Scandinavia But the story told of 
Beowulf is, indisputably, the same as that told in the Sandhaugar 
episode concerning Grettir All this supports the view put for- 


1 The female monster in Orettn clearly dwells in the cave for she seeks to 
drag Grettir to it, and the bones of her victims are found in it 

1 Eomsogur SuSrlanda, ed Cederschiold, Lund, 1884, p 108 

* Rafn, Fornaldar Sogur Nordrlanda, 1829, n, 241 r 

1 Beowulf and Epic Tradition m The American Scandinavian Review, xvm, 
June, 1930, p 372 ( * 
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ward by Vigfusson when he first noticed the Beowulf-Grettir 
parallel: 

“The old legend shot forth from its ancient Scandmaviawbome into 
two branches, one to England, where it was turned into an epic, and 
one to Iceland, where it was domesticated and embodied in a popular 
saga tacked to the name of an outlaw and hero 1 [say, now, four outlaws 
or heroes. Grettir, Samson, Gull-Thonr and Skeggi].” 

There has been a tendency recently to suppose that the 
StCndhaugar episode m the Grettis saga is derived from Beowulf 2 : 
and sometimes thdse who ‘take this view speak as if we who 
think differently were making an assumption without grounds. 

The question is fundamental for any study of the mam plot 
of Beowulf, and it becomes necessary to enter, at length, into an 
examination of the difficulties which beset those who assume the 
Sandhaugar episode to have been composed under the influence 
of a s^ory derived from Beowulf as we now have it To go through 
these will involve not a little repetition and recapitulation. But 
it is worth while All discussion of the relation of the Grendel 
story in Beowulf to this or that* group of folk- tales is m the air, 
till we have decided what is its relation to the tale or tales most 
nearly related to it 

Now there is certainly nothing intrinsically impossible in the 
idea of a story, derived from our extant epic of Beowulf, having 
found its way to Scandinavia, and having circulated there till 
the tale of Grendel and his mother became incorporated as an 
episode m the Grettis saga. 

But that theory compels those who adopt it to postulate a 
quite extraordinary number of coincidences, none of them per- 
haps impossible when taken separately, but which, as a senes, 
can hardly be assumed without utterly violating probability 
(1) There is Lawrence’s argument that a waterfall is implicit 
m the story as told in Beowulf 

If we suppose the Sandhaugar episode m the Grettis saga and 

1 Sturlunga Saga, Prolegomena, xlix, so in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, n, 502 
“The story m Gretti we take to be an echo not of the present diluted epic, but 
of the lays from which the epio was later made up ” 

8 Boer argues in this sense very strongly in English Studies, v, 105 (1923). 
The view has also been supported by Olrik [Heroic Legends, p 405), voaSvdow 
(Beoimlf och Bjarke, pp 26-31) contrary to his earlier view, and Heinz Dehmer 

i Primitives ErzaMungsgut m den Islendinga-Sogur, p 66 etc , 1927) Heusler m 
1 f d A XL m, 53 (1924) expresses his agreement with von Sydow 
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the Grendel story in Beowulf to be independently derived from 
one original, this is quite natural The tale of the ogress in the 
cave linger the waterfall remains, “crystal-clear,” in a waterfall 
country, but it becomes blurred m a land where the vast water- 
fall scenery postulated by the story does not exist, and m a lan- 
guage which had not the exact words to describe it The Engbsh 
poet had probably never seen a really mighty waterfall, such as 
the Trollhattan Falls m the land of the Geatas 1 . When the tale 
travelled to those parts of this island which the Engbsh had 
settled, especially if it came by way of the old home in Schleswig, 
the lair of the solitary monsters was naturally placed in fens 
Grendel is a fyrs, and the natural home of a pyrs, the Gottoman 
Gnomic Verses tell us, is in the fens 

“pyrs sceal on fenne gewuman 
ana i nnan land© ” 

o 

In a similar way, when the Goths were dwelling among the flat 
and often swampy districts of what is now Western Russia, tjiey 
regarded the offspring of witches and evil spirits as a race “which 
was of old amid the fens 2 ” In England the word Grendel is con- 
nected with meres and pits and mires, for the most part situated 
in low-lying country, which must m Anglo-Saxon times have 
been swampy 3 . Naturally then, in Beowulf, Grendel and his 
mother dwell in the fens, and this idea is repeated till the water- 
fall-idea is obscured 4 * * Equally frequent is the mention of moors 8 , 
though that word is ambiguous the Old Engbsh mor includes 
ravines, precipices and mountain tops 

But, amidst all this fenny country, we have a fyrgen-stream , 
fyrgen indisputably means “mountain,” but we must not think 
of a “mountain stream,” filling the hills with music, fyrgen- 
stream implies large volume — the word may be applied to the 
currents and mountainous waves of the ocean. This vast torrent 
comes down (mper gewiteS) beneath the mists of the heights 
( nsessa gempu), amid precipices swept by the wind (wmdige 

1 Such as the Trollhattan Falls were They must not be judged from the 
present industrialized remnant 

* 1 ‘ <piao f mt pnmum inter paludes ” Jordanes, Oetica,ed Mommsen, xxiv, 122 

3 See above, pp 304—11 

* 104, 1295, fen-freoSo, 851, fen-gelad, 1359, fen-hlitS, 826, fen-hop, 764 

8 103, 162, 710, 1348, 1405 ‘ 

< 
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nsessas) ; a precipice rises out of the water ( holm-clif ) There is a 
pool, the depth of which no one knows , trees overhang it 
“wudu wyrtum fast water oferhelmaS.” 

Spray rises to the sky, as the waters from above meet me waters 
below: 

“ponon ySgeblond up astigeS 
won to wolcnum ” 

* Now, those who would derive the story in the Grettis sqga 
from Beowulf have “the choice of two things — and neither of 
them is good ” 

They may deny that the waterfall is implicit in Beowulf, they 
may say that the Beowulf poet merely threw together absent- 
mindedly all sorts of picturesque and romantic phrases, and that 
it is mere accident that, when we turn back to Beowulf from 
reading the Grettis saga or the other Scandinavian analogues, we 
seem to see that the “foss,” the essential feature of the story in 
the Scandinavian versions, must have been in the source which 
lay* before the Beowulf poet Yet it is difficult to accept such a 
view, when we see how neatly, in Klaeber’s words, the story m 
the Grettis saga “serves to make clear the Beowulflan ^repre- 
sentation of the Grendel abode ” And in the Gull-Thons saga, 
with its other remarkable parallels to Beowulf, we have the trees, 
and the drenching spray from the waterfall, and the promontory 
jutting into the pool below When we find exactly these things 
recurring in Beowulf — the water falling, the spray rising — it is 
difficult to believe that there was no idea of a waterfall in the 
sources from which the Beowulf poet presumably got these 
phrases 1 

But, on the other hand, those who derive the story m the 
Giettis saga from Beowulf may go to the opposite extreme They 
may say that the Sandhaugar episode in Grettir comes from 
Beowulf, and that the “ foss ’ was suggested by the description in 

1 A casual reader might get the impression that these words refer to the 
tossing sea But the many words like sS, nicor, which might refer to the sea, can 
equally refer to an inland water The constant allusions to Grendel and his 
mother haunting moor and fen, are conclusive , still more so the fact that there 
is never any unambiguous phrase of the kind that must have been used if the 
poet had thought of his monsters as haunting the deep sea Klaeber says, “That 
Grendel lives m tiffe sea cannot be conceded’’ (p 176) It seems to me that any 
interpretation which rejeots Klaeber’s verdict is in the air 
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Beowulf. But in that case it has to be explained why it was so long 
before critics were able to see that the waterfall-setting, explicit in 
the Grettis saga, was nevertheless implicit in Beowulf. To many of 
us this now seems clear — but only with the Grettis saga before us, 
and even then only after reading Lawrence’s excellent demon- 
stration. I remember W P. Ker saying, “Strange, that none of 
us ever noticed that before ” The waterfall-settmg m Beowulf is 
almost obliterated, visible only when searched for, like the 
original writing of some palimpsest^. It is one of those things 
which, however obvious after they are pointed out, are not 
noticed till they are pointed out, in fact, even now, some 
scholars deny that the waterfall-setting is to be found m, Beowulf 
at all 1 . To me, it seems equally difficult on the one hand to deny 
that there are traces of a waterfall-settmg in Beowulf, or on the 
other to assert that the confused scenery of Beowulf can be the 
origin of the vivid account in the Grettis saga 

(11) In any case it is certain that m Beowulf there is no sug- 
gestion that the cave is just behind the waterfall Beowulf 
plunges to the bottom, and in course of time finds himself m a 
cave free from the water. Nothing is said of his rising after his 
dive — the cave appears to be at the bottom of the mere it is 
sheer un-reason Of course such un-reason does occur elsewhere 
in Beowulf But when we confront the Beowulf account with the 
Sandhaugar episode, the episode reveals itself as eminently 
reasonable The hero, in order to get under the waterfall, has to 
dive to the bottom. “Can it be done 2 ” I remember asking 
W P Ker “Yes,” said Ker, “I have done it.” (All depends, of 
course, upon the volume of the waterfall ) 

So here again we have the same phenomenon. What is con- 
fused m Beowulf is found to be clear in the Sandhaugar episode, 
and what is fantastic and unreasonable m Beowulf is found to be 
rational m the Sandhaugar episode The disjecta membra turn 
into something reasonable, in the light of the Grettis saga. 
Chance again* 

(in) In Beowulf the hero plunges into the water, swims a long 
distance, and reaches the cavern, free from water, where he slaya 
Grendel’s mother and strikes off Grendel’s head. From this 
1 von Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, p. 31. 
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cavern the blood somehow flows into the mere, and makes its 
way across, to the spot where the watchers are. This spot is far 
distant from the cavern, which it has taken Beowulf hyvtl dseges 
to reach — we may render this phrase either “ a large part of the 
day” or “the space of a day,” as we will Of course, again, un- 
reason like this is possible in Beowulf, though one wonders how 
so far-fetched an idea ever occurred to anybody But when we 
turn to the Sandhaugar episode, we find that the mutilated body 
of the giant falls into the stream . the blood and fragments of the 
body are, inevitably, carried down stream to the Catcher below. 
What in Beowulf is absurd, is seen m the Sandhaugar episode to 
be logical, consistent, and indeed inevitable 

Of course it would be wrong to argue that, given a number 
of variants of the same story, the most rational version is to be 
supposed the original one For, obviously, a later man may retell 
a story, cutting out what he finds irrational, and substituting a 
setting as “crystal-clear,” to use Lawrence’s phrase, as that 
whibh we find in the Sandhaugar episode, with the waterfall, 
the cave behind, and the blood earned down the stream 

But the point is that all these things, the torrent rushing 
down, the cave and the blood-stained water, do actually occur in 
the Beowulf story, but that they read there like a confused, half- 
forgotten and quite unreal version of the setting which comes out so 
clear m the Sandhaugar episode 

(iv) It has already been pointed out how the Samsons saga 
provides an awkward problem to those who deny the inde- 
pendent survival of a Scandinavian type of the Grendel story in 
Scandinavian lands. Such critics must assume that the episode 
in the Samsons saga is also denved from Beowulf. It cannot come 
from the Sandhaugar episode m the Greths saga, for it preserves 
Beowulfian features which the Grettis saga has lost. But how, on 
the other hand, can we account for the features obscured m 
Beowulf but clear m Grettir, which come out equally clearly m 
the Samsons saga * It may be rephed that these details were 
subsequently imported into the Samsons saga from the Grettis 
saga. But why? If the story which the Samsons saga h§.s in 
common with Beowulf closely resembled the Sandhaugar episode 
li* the Grettis saga, then we could understand an author or reviser 

30 
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of tlie Samsons saga who knew the Grettis saga being struck by 
the resemblance, and proceeding to touch up one story from the 
other. But, m fact, the things in which the Samsons saga re- 
sembles Beowulf (the roving plundering male; his mother 
haunting the water, grappling with the hero in the water and 
dragging him down) do not occur m the Grettis saga at all. What, 
then, should have set the saga-man upon making his composite 
by adding, from the Grettis saga, the idea of the cave behind the 
foss, and the rapids stained by the 'blood of the disembowelled 
monster whose body they are carrying down ? 1 Is it not special 
pleading to ask us to believe that the saga-man, with the whole 
field of stories to choose from, just happened to combine the two 
things that would mislead Prof. Lawrence by giving him the 
phenomenon his theory demands? 

For the phenomena do suggest the independent derivation of 
the three stories attributed to Beowulf, Grettir and Samson, 
because it is obvious, as I have pointed out above, that, if the 
Beowulf, Grettir and Samson episodes are independently derived 
from a common source, each version will lose or obscure some- 
thing, so that there will be points upon which any two will 
always agree against the third 

(v) There is one important feature, however, which the story 
in Beowulf possesses, which is found neither in the Grettis saga 
nor in the Samsons saga Grendel’s mother has the hero down, 
and it is twice emphasized that, but for supernatural aid, Beo- 
wulf would have been lost This supernatural help does occur, 
however, in the two other “ waterfall-cave ” stories, the Gull- 
Thons saga and the story of Gullbra (Of course it is a common 
feature, it is found also in the Orm story ) It is worth noting how 
the motive is treated Gull-Thonr calls upon the spirit of Agnar 
to help him in response a ray of light is sent This ray shines 
into the cave, and when it reaches the monsters (in this case 

1 The episode of the staining of the water with the monster’s blood, and the 
watchers’ belief that the hero is dead, comes also in the Thorstemssaga Vvkmge- 
sonar, cap 23 ( Fornaldar Sogur, n, 1829) The likeness of this to Beowulf was 
noticed by C N. Gould in Modern Philology , vn, 214, though he wisely refused 
to dogmatize It looks as if there was some connection between the text of the 
Thor&einesaga and the text of Samson as printed by Bjbmer Samson rips open 
his foe tigulkmfi, er V alintxna Kongs dottir hafthx gefit honum compare Thorstemn 
teler pa tygilknlfinn, sem Stndn gaf honum, m the corresponding passage (Fom- 
cddar Sdgur, n, 452). i 
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dragons) it renders them powerless. By the hght of the ray 
Gull-Thorir and his companions see the magic swords — they 
draw them and stab the dragons with them But so i^nomous 
is the blood of the wounded dragons that, when it falls upon one 
of the victors, it destroys him 

In the story of Gullbra the supernatural help is less elaborate 
The hero, faced with defeat, implores help, and a ray of hght is 
sent which, without further ado, destroys the monster 

Turning back to Beowulf, Grendel’s mother overthrows 
Beowulf, and has him down She draws her knife to slay him . 
He would have been destroyed, but for his coat of mail, and the 
judgment of God The Lord decides rightly Beowulf stands up 
Then he sees a huge sword among the gear, draws it, and strikes 
off the monster’s head A glare like sunhght is m the cave . 

“Lixte se leoma leoht mne stod 
efne swa of hefene hadre seined 
rodoros candel ” 

Beotoulf then turns by the wall* sees the body of Grendel, and 
cuts off his head Beowulf tells the tale again, on his return to 
the palace of Hrothgar, emphasizing how he was almost slain, 
and saved only by the interposition of God, who allowed lum to 
see the mighty old sword hanging on the wall, with which he sl6w 
Grendel’s mother 

In Beowulf it is not clear by what instrumentality the divine 
interposition worked. If a giantess, knife in hand, is kneeling on 
your chest, it will afford you small comfort to see a sword hanging 
on the wall Is it not intrinsically likely that the original story 
told how help was sent to the hero in the form of a ray like sun- 
hght ? This at the same time dazzles the monster and shows 
the hero the sword, so that he can spring up and seize it A 
detail like this would naturally be obscured in the Old Engbsh 
epic, which never tells a tale m a stnctly chronological way, but 
with a certain backward and forward movement ABAB, as the 
formula puts it Indeed it is quite possible that the story, as the 
author of Beowulf here meant to depict it, actually was that God 
mtervened by sending a ray of hght Beowulf, we are told, 
would have beqp slain had not God decided the issue rightly 
Beowulf stood up, saw the wondrous sword, seized it, and struck 

30—2 
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off his foe’s head The light was gleaming 1 it was shining within 
the cave as brightly as the sun in heaven 1 This is certainly not 
more disjointed than, for instance, the story of the fugitive 
robbing the dragon’s hoard 2 

Here again, then, we seem to have just the same phenomenon. 
The Scandinavian waterfall-monster story tells us of the ray of 
light revealing the magic sword to the hero in distress In Beowulf 
we have the hero m distress, the magic sword, and the ray of light, 
but only when we compare the Scandinavian waterfall story do 
we seem to see the connection of these disjecta membra Chance 
again ? 

(vi) Of course the magic sword found in the monster’s do- 
main is a commonplace of story , we can base no very elaborate 
argument upon so trite a feature In the Gull-Thoris saga the 
hero brings back with him the sword “Hornhilt,” Hornhjalti 
In Beowulf only the “golden hilt” of the sword can be brought 
back to Hrothgar, because so poisonous is the blood of his 
adversary that the blade of the sword melts like ice In' the 
Grettis saga the weapon found below is used, not by the hero 
against the monster, but by the monster against the hero 

“ When Grettir came to him, the giant leaped up and seized a halberd 
(flevnn) and hewed at the new-comer for with that halberd he could 
both cut and stab It had a handle of wood men at that time called 
a weapon made in such a way a heph-sax (hafted cutlass) Grettir 
smote against it with his short sword and struck the handle so that he 
cut it asunder ” 

So, despite the difference in the situation, we have again the 
6ame episode of the wonderful sword with an exceptional haft 
The word hseft-mece ( Beowulf , 1 1457) occurs nowhere else in 
Anglo-Saxon, nor is hepti-sax found elsewhere in Icelandic But 
the hseft-mece in Beowulf does not belong to the troll, nor is it 
found in the cave , on the contrary it is the sword which Unferth 

1 A modem reader is likely to be misled by taking lixte se llorna, lioht mne 
stod, as the preterite tense, and as necessarily subsequent to the event which 
precedes, banhnngas brae But we have only to compare the other examples of 
these phrases in Beowulf to see that this is not so 1 311, lixte se llama it had 
been shining all the time , 11 726-7, him of eagum stod, leoht unfseger (as Grendel 
steps down the hall) we need not suppose that Grendel’s eyes were any milder 
when he was forcing his way in 

Of*course, if this interpretation be correct, it destroys the suggested parallel 
with stones where the hero kindles a light after slaying the monster. (See 
p. 380 above ) 

2 Especially 11. 2280-9 Cf Klaeber’s Introduction, pp Ivn-lix. 
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lends Beowulf for his adventure, and which Beowulf has to 
throw away, because it proves useless for the task. When Un- 
ferth gives it to Beowulf we are told 

“wees psem h®ft-meoe Hnmting nama” 

“The hilted sword was named Hruntmg ” This casual use of the 
word haeft-mece would not have attracted attention or called for 
ai^y remark, were it not for its counterpart the hepti-sax in the 
Greths saga. For in Beoivulf, the bare word hseft-mece is unob- 
trusive, and is used in another context 

This corSesponds once again with what we have so often 
found already that features which come out emphatic and 
“crystal-clear” in one or other of the Scandinavian versions are 
in Beowulf obscure and unobtrusive so much so that we only 
perceive their real import when we compare Beowulf with the 
Scandinavian versions 

(vn) Further, the theory which would make these Scandi- 
navian tales derive from the English epic has an a priori un- 
likelihood Here is a story whicli, although we first find it in an 
English epic, is there put before us in a definitely Scandinavian 
setting an achievement of a Scandinavian hero at the cmirt of 
a Scandinavian king. And this story, told in Old English times 
as a definitely Scandinavian one, is found surviving in Scan- 
dinavian lands, and in Scandinavian lands only, in the tales of 
Grettir and Samson For, although the rending off or the cutting 
off of the arm of a supernatural foe is to be found, I will not say 
“ from China to Peru,” but certainly from Japan 1 to California 2 , 
nevertheless nothing quite close to the story of Beowulf and 
Grendel’s mother has as yet been found anywhere in the world 
save in these two Scandinavian sagas, especially that of 
Grettir 

Of course it is quite conceivable that a Scandinavian story, 
after being brought to England, might have died out m its own 
home, and might then have been reintroduced into Scandinavia 
from England Such things do happen. But it is illegitimate to 

assume them, without heavy evidence What about the other 

♦ 

1 York Powell. “Beowuif and Watanabe-no-Tsema,” Fumwall Miscellany, 
1801, pp 395-6 

* « Curtm, Hero Tales of Ireland, p 558. See also below, p. 490. 
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stones which were current in England in the eighth century and 
which we find surviving in Scandinavia m the thirteenth? Is it 
going to he argued that the tales of Hrothgar and Hrothulf , of 
Eadgils and Onela, were also reintroduced into Scandinavia from 
England? 

(vm) But, if not, then we are further entitled to point out 
that Beowulf is a mixture, often a rather intricate mixture, of a 
story of monster-quelling with courtly, “heroic,” epic elements. 
Yet in the Grettis saga and in Samson it is only the monster- 
quelling element that recurs, with no trace of the courtly 
setting at Hrothgar’s hall If the composers of these sagas got 
their story ultimately from Beowulf, someone had managed to 
separate the one element from the other in a very skilful way. 
This reducing of Beowulf back agam to the form of Bimple story, 
without its aristocratic setting, is a thing which a skilled Btudent, 
with the apparatus of modern research to hand, could do But 
I have tned elsewhere 1 2 to show the difficulties which would have 
beset the Icelandic saga-man who tried to do it The argument 
is too long and complicated to repeat here at length But it 
seems to me to present yet another very real difficulty to 
those who suppose the Grettir episode to be derived from 
Beowuip 

(ix) The account in Beowulf tells, quite explicitly, how the 
hero was seized in the water by Grendel’s mother, and carried to 
her cave Now, nine years before the parallel between Beowulf 
and the Greltis saga had been observed, Mullenhoff 3 had argued 
that the original version was one which represented the hero as 
free penetrating the cave, seeing the monster, and attacking her. 
And Mullenhoff makes out a strong case here; it is a “palpable 

1 English Studies, xi, 91-2 (1929) 

2 Since I WTote these lines a somewhat parallel distinction between Beowulf 
and Grettir has been emphasized by Hubener the Grettir story is more im- 
mediately in touch with the world of primitive beliefs than is the Beowulf story t 

“ Gewiss, Grendel ist noch fur den Dichter soweit Wirkkchkeit, dass er lhn als 
Damon erkennt und m christbcher Wendung dem Geschlechte Kama zuordnet 
Aber der Hauptgegenstand der Dichtung ist mcht, wie in der Grettirsage er es 
ganz deutkch ist, das Damomsohe selbst und seme furchtbaren Wirkungen und 
das erechuttemd Grosso des Mutes und der Kraft, die der heroische Austreiber 
zu beT^feisen hat, sondern dieeer gauze uberlieferte Stoff wird nur genommen, urn 
daran ritterliche Lebensart und Form zu entfalten ” England und die QesxU 
tungsgrundlage der europdischen FrtthgeschicMe, 1930, p 104. 

* Z'd.A. xiv, 210(1869). 
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hit ” (We may admit this without following Mullenhoff when, 
on the strength of a few such “palpable hits,” he proceeds to 
divide the whole of Beowulf up, line by line, into its component 
parts. But it would be bigotry to deny that Mullenhoff did put 
his finger upon certain real inconsistencies m our extant poem 1 .) 
Now the Sandhaugar episode does actually give the story in the 
form which Mullenhoff, quite independently and without any 
kfiowledge of the bearing of the Sandhaugar episode upon 
Beowulf, had nevertheless ^perceived to be the original version. 
How did th^ Icelandic writer get it* Unless he possessed critical 
powers equal to those of Mullenhoff, he certainly could not have 
got his account out of the Beowulf story as we now have it. 

(x) Few of us, nowadays, have much hope of arriving at the 
primitive lays which he behind our extant poem of Beowulf We 
realise that the number of variants of lays and episodes and 
allusions must have been vast in days when every chief had his 
official scop performing every evening, to say nothing of the 
minstrels at the cross roads and the bridges, and amateurs who 
would take a hand after a feast when there was blisse mtinga 
gedemed We can see how an elaborate poem like Beowulf may 
easily reflect inconsistent stones, without our being able to share 
the hopes of Mullenhoff or ten Brink or Boer that we can dissect 
our epic into its component lays The analogy of the epic of 
William Morns, “The Story of Sigurd the Volsung,” shows us 
how a poem may be emphatically the work of one man, bearing 
the mark of his individuality, and may yet reflect in its in- 
consistencies the inconsistent lays which he behind it. This is 
the way in which I have always accounted to myself for the 
inconsistency in the story of the grappling of Beowulf with 
Grendel’s mother That there is an inconsistency seems to me un- 
deniable. I said so sixteen years ago “Here the discrepancy is 
a more real one than usual The monster has seized Beowulf at 
the bottom of the [mere], and carried him to her hall, powerless to 
use his weapons. Yet 11. 1518-22 give the impression that 

1 This was very excellently pointed out by Earle nearly forty years ago, 
whilst dissenting from Mullenhoff’s theories, Earle a dmi tted that “Beal for 
theory has wondejfuUy sharpened the keen eye of observation. The study of the 
jBeowulf ’ has been over and over again greatly indebted to the shrewd remarks 
of Mullenhoff ” (E^irle, Deeds of BeounUf, 1892, p xliu ) 
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Beowulf enters the hall, able to fight, and there, by the light of the 
fire, sees Grendel’s mother for the first time.” The version which 
makes Beowulf enter the hall and attack is found in the Grettis 
saga, agreeing even to the detail of the fire, by the light of which 
the hero sees the monster The version which makes the monster 
grapple with Beowulf as he enters the water from above, so that 
he is dragged to the bottom, powerless for the moment to use 
his weapons, has now, within the last few months, been ife- 
discovered m the Samsons saga What is blurred in Beowulf 
comes out clear in the other versions two inconsistent accounts 
have been combined in the Old English, but each left its descen- 
dants in its original Scandinavian home In the course* of time 
these are found in two Scandinavian versions of what is in- 
disputably the same story as the Beowulf story, each Scan- 
dinavian version reflecting one of the variants which the ?tory, 
as told m Beowulf, compels us to assume Is this again to be 
dismissed as accident ? 


Now, against all these arguments, what is there to set on 
the other side ? 

It is urged, by those who believe the Sandhaugar episode to 
be derived from Beowulf, that the words hseft-mece and hepti-sax 
point to a connection of a kind which could not have survived 
through many centuries of oral tradition “ Oral tradition can- 
not, for more than a limited time, retain a subsidiary motive 
which has no signification for the main story 1 ” 

The argument is, that this word might have survived through 
the comparatively short period of oral tradition intervening 
between Beowulf and the Grettis saga, but that such an insigni- 
ficant feature would not have survived the long period of oral 


1 von Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, p 29 Boer also argues that hepti-sax shows 
a literary connection and can be directly traced back to O E hxft-mSce {English 
Studies, v, 108) Sarrazm in 1905 argued from hmft-mece and hepti-sax the exact 
reverse — namely, that Beowulf was denved from the Scandinavian “Nioht 
selten kommen gerade in diesem abschmtt ungewohnhche worter and wendungen 
vor, welohe auffallend mit aldnordischen ubereinstimmen, zb v 1458 hseftmice, 
vgl altnord hepti-sax Fur diese partie des Beowulfliedes word also iedenfaUs 
ziemlich genau wiedergabe der urdamschen uberheferung wahrschemlich ” 
(“Neue Beowulf-Studien,” m Engliache Studien, xxxv, 22 ) I Ms ourious that the 
argument, at one time used to prove Beowulf derived from the Scandinavian 
should at another time be used to prove the exact reverse , 
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tradition intervening between an assumed remote common 
original and its late descendants, Beowulf and the Grettis saga 
The answer is that the word may have been weighty in the 
original story and may only have become trivial and unimportant 
m Beowulf So that the argument becomes double-edged , in fact, 
on examination, it tells for the theory of the common original, 
rather than against it. For it is difficult to see why the mention 
of the hxft-mece should have survived from Beowulf, where it ;s 
so very casual, and So have reached the Grettis saga, where indeed 
it has significance For we have seen that in the Grettis saga 
the peculiarity of the “ hafted-cutlass ” (hepti-sax) is stressed, but 
m BeowiAf the bare word hseft-mece is used of the sword which 
Unferth lends to Beowulf, and used in a way which would not 
call for any remark were it not for the hepti-sax of the Grettis 
saga, and we have seen that this corresponds to what we have 
so often found before that features which come out emphatic 
and “ crystal-clear” in the Grettis saga are m Beowulf obscure or 
unobtrusive so much so that we^only perceive their true import 
after we have read the Grettis saga 

Presumably, in the original story, as it existed before our 
Beowulf was composed, an important part was played by the 
sword with a wonderful hilt which the hero met with in the cave. 
In Beowulf ten lines are devoted to describing the presentation 
of the hilt to Hrothgar, twelve lines to describing the hilt itself 
The sword is characterized by its hilt it is called first fetel-hilt, 
then wreopen-hilt The hilt is of gold ( gylden hilt), or it may be 
that Gylden-hiU is the name of the sword and it has been thought 
that we have an echo of this m the sword Guilin hjalti, which 
appears in the corresponding passage in the Saga of Rolf Kraki, 
as the name of the sword by which the monster is struck. 

When we turn to the prose of the Grettis saga, we find that 
much is made of the “hafted cutlass” (hepti-sax) which Grettir 
encounters in the hands of the giant in the cave Further, that 
this was an important part of the story, as the compiler of the 
Saga knew it, is also indicated by the important part the hepti-sax 
’ is made to play m the verses, late as these doubtless are Ji^t as 
Beowulf brings back to Hrothgar the rune-inscribed hilt which is 
afl that is left of, the sword, so Grettir leaves with Stein a stave 
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of wood upon which is inscribed in runes an account of the 
separation of the haft of the “hafted cutlass” from its blade: 

“Harpeggjat 16fck hoggvet 
hepteeax af skapte ” 

If the Grettis saga were derived from Beowulf, we might have ex- 
pected the sword which the hero meets below in the cave to go 
by the name fetill-hjaUt, or gulhn-hjalti, corresponding to fetel- 
hilt, gylden-hiU, the names given to it in Beowulf. 

In the original story — say of tbe sixth century — the sword 
was probably described m a number of words compounded with 
the element haft or hilt one of these fra/i-compounds survives in 
the Grettis saga, whilst in Beowulf it also survives, but has got 
into a different context 1 

There is nothing unprecedented in this “haft ’’-motive havmg 
survived m oral tradition through many centuries In a similar 
way the “ gallows ’’-motive runs through the Hamfnsmdl m the 
Elder Edda, and is found surviving in the sixteenth-century Low 
German Lay of King Errmnanc's Death it has passed through 
ages of oral tradition quite comparable to the length of time we 
have to postulate if we suppose the “haft ’’-motive to have 
passed by oral tradition from a sixth-century original to the 
composer of the Grettis saga 

We can point to other features which these two lays con- 
cerning the onslaught on Ermanaric have preserved from the 
original to which they must both ultimately owe their origin, 
though more than six centuries of oral tradition must he between 
the latest extant version and the earliest version we can divine®. 
Again, a very close parallel to the two compound words hseft- 
mece, hepti-sax, is afforded by the survival of the word fif el-dor, 
“ the monster gate,” in Old English poetry , the correct form, pre- 
serving the name of the river Eider (egor-dor), is recorded in 
continental story Here, again, an oral tradition lasting over 
many centuries can alone account for the facts 

1 There would be no impossibility in the original story havmg mentioned 
runes upon the hilt for inscriptions are found on swords of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

a Eeusler ( Lied und Epos , p 4)suggests eight centuries (from an eighth-century 
original, from which oome on the one hand the Ho,m)n&maX as it survives in the 
Codex Eegius, and on the other the ballad of King Ermananc's Death as it was 
printed m the sixteenth century) 
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It may be objected that it is in the nature of a sword to have 
a hilt or haft, and that there is no reason why such a trite and 
commonplace feature should persist in the story through many 
centuries Equally it is in the nature of a tyrant to keep and use 
a gallows; yet we find the gallows stressed in the Ermanaric 
story, alike in the Elder Edda and in the sixteenth-century lay, 
and stressed m the same way, and it is this which makes the 
“gallows ’’-motive such a valuable parallel 

Three swords in Northern story have names derived from 
their hilt. (1J “Homhilt, adorned with gold 1 ,” in the story of 
Gull-Thonr and his cave-fight, (2) Golden-hilt ( gyld,en-hiU ), m 
Beowulf’« cave-adventure (if indeed that be a name at all), and 
(3) Golden-hilt ( Gullm-hjalti ), m the corresponding place in the 
Saga of Rolf Kraki So important a part does this sword play 
in th e^Saga of Rolf Kraki that the hero who wields Gulltn-hjaltt 
is supposed to be named after it, Hjalti - “Thou shalt be called 
Hilt,” says Rolf to him, “after the sword Goldenhilt,” and 
under that name he has a place an Northern tradition 2 . Among 
the 176 names of swords famous in Northern Btory which Falk 3 
has collected, these are the only names derived from the hilt. 
Then we have the hepti-sax episode m the Grettis saga, and the 
word hseft-mece in Beowulf 

Now I can imagine a scholar dismissing all this as accidental 
coincidence, and perhaps he would be right But if we are to 
argue from it at all, our argument must surely be that in the 
original story an important part was played by a sword with a 
wondrous haft or hilt In some versions this is obscured, in 
Beowulf the word hseft-mece has ceased to have any signification 
for the main story. In the Grettis saga it remains significant. 
But to argue that the word in Beowulf, because of its insigni- 
ficance, must be the original of the name in the Grettis saga, is 
surely a non-sequitur * 

It seems to me that the evidence that all these stories are 

1 Oidl-Thoris saga, cap 4, “sverS pat sem Homhjaltihet.pat varmjpk gulh 
buit,” Halfdanar saga Eyeteinssonar, cap 28 

2 For a hero developed from the name of a weapon, compare the grants 
’ Htldr and Grimr, who grow out of the name of the helmet Htldegrim (Tivdreks 

saga, 17) For the same Hjalti, see Oink, Heroic Legends, p 252 etc 
t 8 AUnordtsche Waffenkunde, pp 47-84 

* See also English Studies, xi, 92-4 
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independent versions of one original quite clearly stands If so, 
a comparison of them should reveal something like the original 
story, Iij we neglect elements which are peculiar to one version 
only, we get a tale like this 

(1) A creature with superhuman powers ravages a place, and carries 
off human beings In Beowulf the victims are the retamers from the 
Kmg’s hall , m Grettir and Skeggi they are the inhabitants of Icelandic 
homesteads, m Samson it is the Princess Vahntma. In the first three 
stones the victims are taken by force, the Princess Vahntma is enticed 
by music into the forest The ravager himself wanders abroad, but he 
has a mother who lives m a cave Th& feature Is preserved m Beowulf 
and Samsc/a, m Oreltir the sexes are reversed, in Skeggi theie is only 
one ravager, a female Only m Ghill-Thorir aie the dragons quiescent 
till attacked for their gold (compare the dragon m Beowulf) But these 
dragons are only the later inhabitants of the cave they won it and its 
treasure from its original owner, who was a jgtunn, just as Grendel is 
an eoten 1 

(2) This cave is behind a waterfall, in all the four Scandinavian 

versions In Beowulf it is “under the torrent,” near a pool where “the 
torrent comes down,” and the “mingled waters rise up towa’ds the 
clouds,” and “the torrent pours away below the level of the ground 2 ”, 
but the exact position of the cave relative to the falling torrent is not 
defined , 

(3) A champion comes from a far distance, purposely to the rescue 
(Beowulf, Grettir, Samson ) This seems to be an original feature of the 
story, for in Grettir it persists, although quite inappropriate, since 
Grettir is haunted by “Glam’s eyes” and fears the dark, though he 
fe&rs nothing else, he should be the last man to seek out these dwellers 
in darkness In Oull-Thorir also the champion comes from a distance 
In Skeggi alone the champion is a neighbour 

(4) In Beowulf and Grettir the champion awaits the attack of the 
ravisher within the house, lying down 3 , wrestles with him and defeats 
him But he is not completely successful the enemy gets away with 
tho loss of an arm, and the conqueror has not the satisfaction of showing 
the corpse (This detail does not occur m Samson, Skeggi or Gull- 
Thonr ) 

(5) The hero plungeB mto the water (Beowulf, Grettir), m Samson 
he is plunged, involuntarily In Skeggi and Gvll-Thonr a rope is used 
by which the hero gets to the cave behmd, without swimming under 
the foss In Grettir a rope is provided for the hero to get back, but he 
prefers to dive and swim to the cave. 

(6) In Beowulf the hero is seized by his foe m the water, yet he later 
enters the cave, apparently free, and renews the attack In Samson the 
struggle takes place in the water, in the other three versions the battle 
does not begin till the hero has entered the cave. 

(7) In all versions save Grettir and Samson the hero is so over- 
matched that without supernatural help he would have been destroyed 

1 But the Icelandic jgtunn is descended from Thor, not from Cam Hdlfdanar 
saga Eystemssonar, xxvi (ed Schroder, 1917) 

2 fiod under foldan , 1 e the earth and rocks nse above the water Lawrence 
compares bat under beorge I assume that 1 2128 refers to the cave 

3 On this see Hubener, England und die Gesittungsgruntuage der europaischgn 
F ruhgeschichte, cap 3 
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In Beowulf the enemy has got him down, but through God’s help he 
sees a magic sword upon the wall, he rises up, smites off his foe’s head; 
a gleam of light like the sun is shining in the cave. In Oull-Thorir the 
ray of light is sent m response to an appeal for help, it bemuses the foe 
and shows the hero where the swords can be found. In Skeffii the light 
is sent m response to a prayer, and itself destroys the foe. 

(8) In Beowulf, Orettir and QvM-Thonr the sword which the hero 
meets below is characterized by its haft or kilt 

(9) In every case the hero is thought to be slam The reasons vary 
m Beoundf, Orettir and Samson the water is seen to be blood-stained, 
m Oull-Thorir the watchers see a dragon flying with one of the ad- 
venturers m his mouth, in Slceggi there seem to have been two variant 
versions, giving different reasons why the watchers desert their post 
But in every case the watcher or watchers believe the hero dead m 
Qull-Thorw they ai» put out of action by the dragons, m the other 
versions they 1 depart voluntarily 

(If) There is always gold m the cave, but apparently a curse is 
upon it Here the stories branch into two distmct types Beowulf, the 
Sandhaugar episode of Orettir and Samson are all tales with a happy 
ending so far as the cave adventure is concerned, that adventure may, 
as m the case of Orettir, have been fitted into a tragic life-story, but 
tl^sre is nothing to connect the adventure itself with any misfortunes 
which may befall the hero In these tales emphasis is always laid upon 
the hero takmg soAethmg which links the cave adventure with earlier 
episodes in the tale — Grendel’s head, or the bones of the trolls’ victims, 
"or the jewels of the princess 0» the other hand, m Skeggi and OuU- 
Thorir, the hero carries off a vast gold hoard, but the gold is uncanny, 
if not actually accursed, and the hero takes it back to the tomb with 
him Like the dragon hoard in the latter part of Beowulf, the gold is 
only rescued from the cavern into which it had been taken by alf earlier 
owner, to return to the grave with the hero who rescues it It remains 
“eldum swa unnyt swa hit seror wses 2 ” 

(11) But anyway, the hero is not dead yet, and his adventure ends 
with the surprise of the watchers at his unexpected return 

All this seems to confirm the opinion expressed above 3 , that 
it is going too far to speak of Beowulf as a version of the “ Bear’s 
Son” folk tale We have now compared Beowulf with four 
analogues, two of which, Greltir and Samson, are really very 
close There are obvious points of resemblance between Beowulf - 
Grettir and the “ Bear’s Son ” tale a fight in a house followed by 
a fight underground, the wonderful sword, companions or 
spectators who leave the hero below The essential difference 
remains — the Bear’s son rescues princesses in the underworld, 
and it is because they wish to rob him of his princesses that his 
companions leave him in the lurch There is nothing of this m 
Beowulf. 

1 In Beowulf, of course, only some of them 
* 2 Beowulf, 1 3168 
8 pp 67-8 
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Not only is there nothing of this in Beowulf, there is nothing 
of it in any of the other four parallel adventures, m the stones 
of Grettir, Samson, Gull-Thorir or Skeggi It is true that in the 
story of §amson a princess is introduced She has been spinted 
from her father’s care, the hero comes to the rescue. But here 
the essential difference comes in between these stones and the 
“Bear’s Son” tale The hero does not find the princess m the 
cave below And he has not companions who desert him and 
leave him below in order to rob him cf his princess. 

Despite a general resemblance, the adventure of the hero in 
the water cave is not the same thing as the^“ Bear’s Son” story. 
Nevertheless, there is a general resemblance. How a-e we to 
account for some of the more specific resemblances between 
certain Icelandic and Norwegian versions of the “Bear’s Son” 
story and the Sandhaugar episode m the Grettis saga — such re- 
semblances as the recurrence in both stones of the name Stem 
for the companion who watches the rope 2 It may perhaps be, 
as von Sydow suggests, that an .Icelandic version of the “ Bear’s 
Son ” story has influenced the Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis 
saga 1 . 

For forty years scholars have also from time to time been 
companng the Beowulf story with another type of tale — one of 
the many versions of “The Hand and the Child ” In the last 
year or two this has become the fashionable theory once more 
And here again there is, undoubtedly, a general resemblance 
There is a struggle in a house which results in the tearing ofl of 
a monster’s arm, and this is often followed by a pursuit, in the 
course of which a second encounter takes place Yet the essential 
feature of the story is not to be found in Beowulf or in any of the 
variants most nearly allied to Beowulf The essential thing in 
“The Hand and the Child” is that young children have, m turn, 
been stolen from a room, year after year, no one knows how The 
hero watches, he seizes the arm which comes through a window 
or chimney to steal the child, and wrenches the arm off Pursuit 
is given, and all the children are recovered. Now there is surely 
a fundamental difference between the story of s monster who, 
1 Beowulf och Bjarlce, p 28. 
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like Grendel, destroys those who remain overnight in the haunted 
dwelling, and the story of the furtive arm which steals away one 
child after another, till the hero comes and restores all the 
children to their parents. 

Nevertheless the resemblances in detail have proved sufficient 
to strike a large number of scholars. The first, I think, to notice 
the likeness was Laistner 1 in 1889, then Stopford Brooke 2 m 
1892, then A. S. Cook 3 in 1899. All three noticed this likeness 
mdependently of e#ch other — each compared Beowulf with "a 
different, albeit closely related, variant of the “Hand and the 
Child” story* Then Kittredge 4 in 1903 made an elaborate study 
of this type of story, noting the likeness to Beoumlf, but not 
theorizing further. Brandi 5 noted it agam m 1908, and gave a 
summary of the same version which Laistner had mentioned. 
The summary is sufficiently striking for a most competent 
critic 6 ^ to think that the story ought to have been given among 
the illustrative documents in this book — and I am accordingly 
givitvg it in. this new edition 

Quite recently (1927) the field has been re-examined by 
Heinz Dehmer 7 His essay on Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel in 
the light of the modem study of folk-lore emphasizes again the 
likeness between Beowulf and the “Hand and the Child” story 
Dehmer’ s work is important and should attract attention it is 
independent of the work of Kittredge, of which Dehmer does not 
seem to have been aware. Indeed Kittredge’s study has been 
generally neglected by Beowulf students — including myself 8 — to 

1 Das JRatsel der Sphinx, ii, 26 Laistner compares the Icelandic version m 
Amasou, n, 472, translated by Poestion (34) “Die wesenthohe Ahnhchkeit nut 
dem Grendelabenteuer bedarf keiner Erlauterung ” 

* History of Early English Literature, I, 120, Stopford Brooke compares the 
version mCurtm’s Myths and Folk Lore of Ireland, p 270 “ I wonder,” Stopford 
Brooke adds, “if the Grendel tale may not be a Celtic story, which in very 
ancient times became Teutonic ” 

* Hemg’s Archiv, cm, 154-6 Cook compares the version in Kennedy's 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts 

* Kittredge was making a study of this whole group of stones (Arthur and 
Corlagon m Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vrn, 227 etc ) 

5 Pauls Grundnss (2), ii, 1, p 993 Brandi compares the same version as 
Laistner. 

6 Mr Bruce Dickins ( Times Literary Supplement, January 12, 1922, p 26) 

7 Die Qrenddkampfe Beoundfs t m Lichte modemer Marchenforschyng in 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschnft, xvi, 202-18 (1928) 

8 Mea maxvma*culpa I have to thank the editor of Harvard Studies for 
cAling my attention to my omission 
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our great loss. Kittredge’s essay would have supplied Dehmer 
with additional analogues, and, together with Lawrence’s recent 
book (published about the same time as Dehmer’s article), will 
call, I think, for considerable modification of his arguments. The 
best examples of the “Hand and the Child” story at present 
known are Celtic even when the story is found in an Icelandic 
folk-tale it is thought to be of Celtic origin Dehmer’s study 
therefore naturally goes hand in hand with the more elaborate 
but up to now unpublished researches of von Sydow. 

There seem to me to be serious difficulties, but it must remain 
to be seen how far they can be met when Dehmer add von Sydow 
state their case more fully Some of these difficulties I may 
tentatively suggest. 

It is claimed by Dehmer that the story of the daemonic arm, 
stretched out to grasp some human being, but seized by the hero, 
and, after a struggle, torn from the shoulder, is a specifically 
Celtic-lnsh form of the Haunted House Story 1 , and that the 
essential feature of Beowulf’s fight with (Iren del is this seising 
and tearing off of the arm 2 

The answer to Dehmer, as it seems to me, has been already 
given'by Kittredge 3 

" “ The Hand and the Child belongs, obviously enough, to the type of 

which the adventure of Beowulf with Grendel is the most famous 
representative The similarities are striking, but, before one infers 
historical or literary connection between the Celtic tale and the Anglo- 
Saxon epic, there are several phenomena to be reckoned with The 
child-stealing motive is no part of the Bdowulf, nor of a Japanese 
legend which resembles Bdowidf in the most striking way, nor of an 
episode in tho Perceval which should also be compared Finally, the 
loss of the hand and the stealing of the child occur, m combination , 
in a North American Indian tale from California and m the Welsh 
mabmogi of Pwyll We must put behind us the temptation to 
genealogize. One fact is clear the defence of a hall or a hut against the 
demon that haunts it is a simple theme, to which the theory of ‘in- 
dependent origins ’ must apply if it ever apphes to anything That the 
defence should result m the demon’s losing his arm seems a not un- 
natural development at all events, this feature is found in Ireland, 
m Wales, in England, m Japan, and in California 4 The other mam 

1 p 208 2 p 212 

3 Arthur and Gorlagm, pp 227-31 

4 We may compare also the cutting off of the ghoul’s leg m Swynnerton, 

Indian Nighti' Entertainment, pp 358-359 The house-haunting goblin in 
Jaiakct, il, 155 (Cowell, II, 12), is subdued m a more recondite manner So is the 
hand that rises from the Bea and steals men m the Peregnnqggio di tre Giovani, 
Figliuoh del Be di Serendippo, ed Gassner, Erlanger Beitrage, x, 23-4, 28 if., t'. 
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element in our story — the kidnapping of the children — is too common- 
place to make any trouble. All manner of uncanny beings are charged 
with carrying off infants, and everybody knows that the moment of 
birth, like the moment of death, is a mysterious time and full of strange 
peril from the darker powers The genesis of The Hand amt the Child, 
then, is not hard to conjecture It is an easy combination of two 
motifs, (1) the Defence of the Hall and (2) the Child-stealing Monster, 
to which . .other familiar bits of folk-lore (the Skilful Companions, 
for instance, and the One-eyed Giant) have associated themselves 
The whole, in a highly elaborated form, has become a part of the Finn 
^ cycle, and is used to explain how Finn procured his famous dog Bran.” 

After all, the vast (lemon %rm is found all over the world — as 
Kittredge pointed out in his note, it had been seefr in England 
within living fnemory*. As to the cutting or rending off of the arm 
—there are the instances Kittredge quotes the arm is found in 
the Mabinogton 1 (“after the tumult, behold a claw came through 
the window into the house and it seized the colt by the mane : 
then Teirnyon drew his sword and struck off the arm at the 
elbow”) , but it is also found, as York Powell had pointed out, in 
Japanese legend A’deserted temple near Kiyoto was haunted 
by a demon. As Watanabe-no-Tsuna approached it, a hand 
came out of the door and seized him He slashed off the demon 
arm and kept it as a trophy, but (and here the resemblance is 
striking) the demon, m female disguise, rescued the gnesly arm 2 . 
And m the Indian version from California of “The Arm and €he 
Child,” the defenders of the child hew off the arm which the 
ogress has thrust into the house, but she rescues it and runs off 
with it 3 And to these examples (quoted by Kittredge) many 
others might easily be added. In Sicilian story the youngest of 
three princes has to guard the garden — “at midnight he saw a 
gigantic arm stretched over the wall, plucking the fruit. He drew 
his sword, and hewed off the arm 4 ” In Russia, the witch puts 
her arm through the window of a cottage to sprinkle the inmates 

the parallels cited by Huth, Zt f vergl Lilteraturgesch ,NF,m, 313-14 Cf 
also the Demon Hand m Alias Bume, Shropshire Folk Lore, p 113 In a Greek 
marchen (Hahn, Oriech u aUjan Marchen, n, 50) a Hand robs the king's apple- 
tree , the prince shoots into a cloud and draws blood (cf Cosqum, Conks pop de 
Lorraine, I, 12) (Kittredge’s note ) 

1 Pwyll Prince of Dyved (transl by Lady Charlotte Guest, Everyman Li- 
brary, p. 28) 

4 An English Miscellany presented to Dr FurmvaU, 1901, pp 395-6. See also 
•Mitford, Tales of Old Japan • 

8 This Californian tale is quoted by Curtin m a note to his Hero Tales of 
Ireland, Boston, 189rt, p 657 

•* Gonzenbaoh, Sicmamsche Marchen, Leipzig, 1870, n, 50 


C. B. 
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with Death, and the Cossack hews it off 1 A similar story comes 
in a ballad from Lithuania . the Plague demon (in the form of a 
woman) puts her arm through the window to slay her victims — 
the hero cuts it off 2 . In a medieval Indian story a hero undertakes 
to watch m the chamber of a princess, all of whose husbands 
have been slain, night after mght. A monster thrusts his arm 
into the room — the hero hews it oS The arm is kept as a trophy, 
in a way that really does remind us of Beowulf. The similarity 
of this story to Beowulf has quite recently been pointed out by 
Krappe 3 . " 

Naturally a motive so widespread and so obvicfas is brought 
into connection with innumerable stories , and of course it would 
be possible to take a number of Celtic stories in which a monstrous 
arm is hewn or torn off, and, by selectmg one detail here and 
another there, to form a Celtic composite which would show a 
likeness to the Beowulf story But what would that prov§ ? Or, 
if we limit ourselves to versions of the “Hand and the Child” 
story, we shall find these versions reminding us of Beowulf m 
various ways — at one time there are adventures in the water, at 
another a female monster is found which may be held to resemble 
Grendel’s mother But these likenesses in detail cannot conceal 
the essential difference between Beowulf (which is a story of the 
purging of a hall from monsters that make it uninhabitable) and 
“The Hand and the Child” (which is a story of the recovery of 
kidnapped children) 

I do not think that any of these “Hand and the Child” 
stones show anything like such closeness to Beowulf as does 
that “Bear’s Son” story which is quoted by Panzer from a 
French-Flemish source, and of which an abstract is given above 
{Jean I’Ourson ) 4 . To this it has been answered 5 that this version 
owes its likeness to Beowulf to the fact that it is a composite 
It has added to the ordinary features of the “Bear’s Son” tale 
two others which are not usually found there, namely that the 

1 Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, p 209 

* Wojcicki, K W , Polnxsche Volkssagen und Marchen (translated by 
P H Lewestam), Berlin, 1839, pp 01-2 

8 fime mittdalterhch-indische Parallele zum Beowulf, by A H. Krappe, in- 
the Germantsch-Romanvsche Monalsschnft, iv, 54-8 (1927) 

1 pp. 378-9. 

8 von Sydow, Beovmlf och Bjarke, pp. 34-5. 
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monster is routed with the loss of his arm, and that he has a 
female as companion in his den. These resemblances to Beowulf 
are found, one invariably, the other sometimes, in versions of 
“ The Hand and the Child ” — for example m the Icelandic version 
quoted below 1 . Jean VOurson, then, it would seem, attains its 
likeness to Beowulf by a c unni ng combination of the “Bear’s 
Son” story and of features drawn from “The Hand and the 
Child ” story — the two folk- tales most nearly akin to Beowulf. 

I am not prepared to dispute that this may w811 be so: and 
it brings us ufc against a problem which to me appears insoluble 
Folk-talgp “consist of but few incidents, grouped together in a 
kaleidoscopic variety of arrangements ” These shifting com- 
binations seem to place us at the mercy of chance. 

A ’warning against hasty deductions is afforded by the 
eleventh-century Indian tale in the Ocean of Story 2 , mentioned 
abote. Here comes the incident pf the hero defending a chamber 
and hewing off the monster’s arm, subsequently the hero has a 
second struggle in which he takes his foe by the hair — agam like 
Beowulf- — though he relents before actually striking off the*head 
And between these two adventures is an adventure in the sea, 
which reminds us both of the “Bear’s Son” story and also of 
Beowulf’s adventures m the mere and in the ocean Of course 
there are differences. The Indian hero wins and leaves behind 
a wife with each adventure, and the story ends with his collecting 
them all and setting up housekeeping But what Krappe’s 
article had not prepared me for was this It will be remembered 
how Beowulf’s ocean adventure terminates with the moralization 

“wyrd oft nerep 

unfsegne eorl ponne his ellen deah ” 

The ocean adventure of the Indian hero leads to exactly the 
same moral 

“For even destiny takes the part of men of distinguished valour ” 
This can only be an accident Yet if there had been some 
m eleventh-century Celtic document showing equal resemblance, 

1 pp. 491—3. 

2 The Ocean of* Story, being 0 H Tawney’s translation of Somadeva’s 
Kalhd Sant Sagara, edited by N M Penzer, n, 54-80, .Story of Vtdushaka 

31—2 
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what theories of influence, this way and that, would have been 
built upon it. Surely this should be a warning of the tncks which 
the long pm of coincidence can play. What limit is there to the 
similarities which similar situations can call forth* 

Some limit there must be. When in a version of the “Hand 
and the Child” the monster who is slam on the ocean colours it 
with his blood, this re min ds us of Beowulf or Grettir But the 
thought is an obvious one It is a r different matter when, m 
Beowulf and Grettir, not only is the water stained with the blood 
of the monster, but also this is observed by the watcher or 
watchers on the shore, and interpreted by him or them to signify 
the hero’s death Yet even this is a commonplace of story. It is 
found also m one of the late romantic, invented sagas 1 . And it 
would be perilous to dogmatize as to how it got there 

But, although the arm of coincidence is as long, and almost as 
disconcerting, as the arm which the ogre puts through the 
window, nevertheless no one ventures to suggest that the re- 
semblances between Beowulf and the Sandhaugar episode in the 
Grettis saga are a matter of mere coincidence Every responsible 
critic is agreed that they cannot be accounted for as stock ideas 
coming together accidentally in the same order So, if the 
arguments put forward above are sound, and prove that the 
Sandhaugar episode is not derived from Beowulf, then it must 
be an independent version of the same tale And, granted the 
existence of this original, then, though the likenesses are not so 
striking, it would be natural to suppose that the Samsons saga 
and the other tales of waterfall-trolls are connected with it. 

To this tale both the “Bear’s Son” story and the “Hand and 
the Child” story show certain resemblances I do not see that 
we can say more than that, m the present state of our knowledge. 

We may, then, stress the “ folk-tale” element in Beowulf, and 
see analogies between our poem and this or that among the mass 
of “ Kinder- und Ha,usmarchen ” Bijt this does not mean that 
the main story of Beowulf’s adventures is trivial or childish, nor , 
yet that it belongs to the folk, as opposed to the aristocracy. 

1 Thorsteme saga Vtktngsscmar, cap. 23. 
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(a) Icelandic Version 

From lelenzkar fijddsggur og JGfintyri, sa/nad Kefir J6n Amasdh. Leipzig, 
1864, vol. n, pp. 472-3. 

Uxu mi braeSurmr upp hj4 foreldrum sinum, p4nga5 til peir 
voru upp kornnir P4 sQgSust peir vilja fara burtu lir kotmu og 
reyna til a5 framast 4 $3nun stgSum. Foreldrar peirra leyf3u 
peim pa8. Lgg3u peir nu 4 sta3, og segir ekki af fer3um peirra, 
fyrr en peir koma til kongsins. peir bi8]a kongufti veturvistar, 
en segjast vilja f4 hana anuaSbvort albr, e3a einginn Kongur 
sagSi, af} peir skyldu f4 a3 vera h]4 ser um vetuium, ef peir vilji 
vaka yfir og gseta daetra sinna 4 jolanottma peir ]4ta pvi, og verSa 
nu allir hj4 k6ngi En svo st<53 A, a5 kongur haf8i att fimm daetur 
En tvaer semustu jolanaeturnar hgf5u tveer peirra horfiS, sin hvora 
nott, ur meyaskemmunm, og var p6 vaka8 yfir peim Einginn 
vissi hvermg paer hef8u horfi3, og hvergi fundust paer, pratt fyrir 
allir leitir og rannsoknir, aem .kongur haf3i 14ti3 gjgra pegar 
brae3urnir vissu, hvermg 4statt var, letu peir koniing lata smi3a 
nya meyaskemmu einstaka ser, og mjgg rammgjgrva Nii komu 
John F6ru p4 kongsdaeturnar prjar, sem eptir voru, i skerfhnuna, 
og brae3urmr alhr fimm iEtluSu peir mi a3 vaka 4 jblanottina 
yfir kongsdsetrunum. En peir sofnu3u alhr, nema hann Velva- 
kandi. Ljos var i skemmum, og hiin harShest Fyrn part 
nsetur ser Velvakandi, a3 skugga ber 4 einn skemmugluggann, 
og pvi nsest seihst inn hpnd 6gnarlega stor og hnkaleg og yfir 
rum einnar kdngsdottunnnar P& vekur Velvakandi braeSur 
sina i snatn, og prifur Velhaldandi i loppuna, sem inn seildist, 
svo s4 gat ekki dregi3 hana a3 ser, sem 4tti, po hann streittist 
vi3 Kom p4 Velhgggvandi og hjo af hendina vi8 gluggann 
Hljop p4 sa fra, sem liti var, og eltu brseSurmr hann. Gat Velspor- 
rekjandi raki8 fgnn Komu peir loks a8 afarbrgttum hQmrum, 
sem eingmn komst upp, nema Velbergkhfrandi. Hann klifraSi 
upp hamannn og kasta3i festi m3ur til brseSranna. Dr6 hann 
p4 svo upp alia Voru peir p4 staddir vi8 helhsmunna storan. 
Peir geingu inn i hann. par s4u peir skessu , hiin var gr4tandi. 
Peir spur8u, IjvaS a3 henm gemgi Hun var treg til ac? segja 
J>eim pa3, en p6 gjgr8i hiin pa3 4 endanum. Sag8i hiin, a3 
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karlinn sum hefSi \ nott mist aSra hgndrna og pvi begi svo ilia A 
s3r peir bASu hana, aS huggast, og bera sig vel, pvi peir gsetu 
lseknaS karlinn “En pa8 mA eingmn horfa & okkur,” segja 
peir, “A ineSan viS erum aS laskna, og erum viS svo varkarir 
me3 leyndardom okkar a3 viS bindum alia, sem nserri eru, svo 
eingmn geti komiS aS okkur A meSan A lseknmgunm stendur, 
pvf far liggur mikiS viS ” Bu3u feir nu skessunm aS laskna karl 
hennar uncbr ems, ef bun leyfSi peim aS bmda sig Ekki var 
henm um fa3, en let po til leiSast A endanum Bundu feir 
skessuna nu rammlega, og geingu svo mn i helbnn til karlsms 
Var hann hi3 ferlegasta trgll, og hgf3u feir'eingar sveiflur Afvi, 
nema drApu hann undir ems AS f vi biinu foru f eir til skessun- 
nar, og drApu hana 


Translation 

[The five brothers receive their names from an old woman, who has 
asked and received a drink from them ] 

The brothers lived with their parents till they were grown Tip 
Then they said that they would leave the cottage to push their 
fortunes elsewhere and their parents gave consent They went 
away, and nothing is told of their journey till they came to the 
king They asked the king to be allowed to stay over the winter, 
but they said that they wished to stay either all, or none The 
king said that they might stay with him over the winter, if they 
would watch over his daughters on Yule-night They agreed to 
that, and so were all with the king. 

And so it was, that the king had had five daughters. For two 
years past one had disappeared each Yule-mght, out of the 
Maiden-Bower, although there had been a guard No one knew 
how they had vanished, and nowhere could they be found, for all 
the searchings that the king had caused to be made As soon as 
the brothers knew how matters stood, they caused the king to 
build a new Maiden-Bower, standing alone, and very strong 
Now Yule came The three princesses who were left went into 
the Bower, and all five brothers they meant to keep watch over 
the princesses, but they all slept except Wideawake There was 
a light m the Bower, and it was fast locked Early in the mght, 
Wideawake saw a shadow on the window, and then a terribly 
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gigantic band stretched in over the bed of one of the princesses. 
Then Wideawake roused bis brothers quickly, and Holdfast 
seized the paw which was stretched in, so that its owner could 
not withdraw it, though he strove hard Then came f?trong-m- 
the-Blow, and struck off the hand on the window-ledge. Then 
the creature outside sprang away, and the brothers chased him 
Sharp-tracker followed the footsteps. At last they came to some 
steep rocks, which no one could climb, except Good-Climber • he 
climbed up the rotjrs and oast a rope down to his brothers, and 
so drew them all up They found themselves by a great mouth 
of a cave, add went fn There they saw a troll who was weeping. 
They asjced what troubled her She did not wish to tell them, 
but in the end she said that her man had lost one hand in the 
mght, and therefore it was so ill with her They told her to be 
comforted, for they would cure the man “ But no one must look 
at us,” said they, “whilst we are cunng him, and we are so 
cautious about our mysteries that we bind all who are near, so 
that no one can come about us whilst we are doing the medicine 
for a lot depends upon that ” So they offered the troll to cure 
her man at once, if she would let them bind her She had no 
fancy for that, but in the end she let them They bound lfer fast 
and so went into the cave to the man He was a monstrous troll, 
and the brothers did not beat about the bush, but killed him on 
the spot After that they went to the she-troll and killed her 


(6) Translation of a West Highland Tale 

[Recorded by the Rev J G Campbell of Trree in the Scottish Celtic 
Review , 1885, vol i, p 76 The Werewolf speaks ] 

. When the time came when [the captain’s wife] was to be 
dehvered, they got midwives She had a male child. When they 
had arranged about the woman and child, the midwives slept 
I was lying below the bed , a big hand came m at the roof of the 
house, and when I saw the hand coming I sprang and caught 
the hand , and the hand took me up to the roof of the house , and 
I took the hand from the shoulder off him, and I took it below 
the bed , and he put in the other hand, and took the child *away 
1 ran out after him, and followed him to the shore There was 
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snow on the ground, and I followed him by his blood I saw an 
island over opposite to me, and I swam to the island. I went into 
the cave that he had; and he was asleep m the upper part of the 
cave, and the child under his arm, and the other two children he 
had taken with him playing on the floor of the cave I sprang 
at his throat, and tore his throat for him He had a httle skiff in 
the island , and I got the two children and the babe put into the 
skiff and hurried home. 

(u) Gullbra and Skeggi 

[From fslenzkar fydSaggur og JUfintyn, aafnad hefir J6n Amason Leipzig, 
1862, vol. I, pp. 148-60 ] 

. KallaSi hun p4 huskarla sina til sin, og skipaQi perm a3 
flyt]a sig a3 gljufri nokkru og renna ser par mSur KvaSst hun 
hgg]a vilja par, er aldrei saei sol, og aldrei heyrSist klukknahljdS 
En svo er MttaS gljufnnu, a3 paS er foss l gill nokkru moti 
norSri og hellir inn undir GljufriS er afardjupt og svo iSan undir 
fossmum GullbrA gekk i Jhellinn og lagBiat & gulhS pegar L nn 
var orSin apturgariga i fossmum, eyddi hun bee & GullbrArhjalla , 
heldust par a hjallanum eSa i hliSinm hvorki menn ne skepnur 
hfandi', er rgkkva tok, og hefir sauSamonnum jafnan. pokt par 
reymt siSan , en gll apturganga for par af, eptir a3 kirk] a var 
reist l Hvammi Par heitir nu Gullbrargil og Gullbrarfoss, er 
GullbrA let fsera sig i 

Pess er geti3 i Knstmsggu og viSar, a3 pa er P4ngbrandur 
prestur for ran VestfirSi, pa kom hann a <5 Hvammi , var m41i hans 
par ilia tekiS, husfreyja kom eigi ut, og var inm a3 bloti, en 
Skeggi son hennar g]<?r<5i gabb a3 peim pangbrandi 4 meSan 

pa3 er sagt a8 Skeggi pessi hafi buiS leingi i Hvammi og eflt 
mjgg heiSmn 4truna6 , var hann fjglkunnugur sjalfur og ram- 
heiSmn ems og moSir hans. po hafSi hann eigi fjglkynngi svo 
mikla a8 hann gaeti haft vi8 apturgaungu Gullbr4r Drap hun 
opt fyrir honum smalamenn og fe, er paS kom 4 Gullbr4rhjalla 
Fell Skegg]a petta ilia, pvi heldux sem honum lek jafnan hugur 
4 a3 n4 kistu Gullbr4r ur fossmum. SagSi hann, ems og satt var, 
hun vasn betur geymd h]4 ser, en hjA henm, dauSum draugnum 
LagSihann a staS emn goSan veSurdag og bj6 sig ut til a3 g4nga 
f Gullbrarfoss. LQng var leiS mnar eptir dalnum og var fanS ao 
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skyggja, er hann kom a8 fossinum. Huskarlar tveir voru meS, 
og skyldu peir festum halda Seig Skeggi i fosainn, og leiS ekki 
4 laungu, 45ur festarmenn keyrSu djrnki mikla, skurk og obi j 68 , 
var svo a3 heyra, sem harSur aSgangux vaen undir lossmum. 
Ur3u pen pa hrasddir mjgg, og 14 vi3, peir mundu fra hverfa, en 
f pvi gjQrSi Skeggi peim bending a3 draga upp festarnar peir 
g]0r3u paS, en i pvi kista Gullbr&r var komin upp k gljufur- 
brunina, var8 peim bti8 vi3 , syndist peim pk allur dalurinn alt 
ne3an fr4 Hvammi vera l^mu ball, lagSi logann milb beggja 
f jallanna Ur8u pen pa svo hreeddir, a8 peir atukkij fr<4 festunum 
og kistan hliinkaSi mSur aptur i fossinn pegar peir voru kommr 
m8ur af hjallanum, s4u peir emgin venjubngSi, en staSnsemdust 
po eigi fyrn en heima Skeggi kom laungu si8ar pjakaSur mjQg, 
var bann bl4r og blo3ugur. Ketil mikmn bar bann k bandlegg 
ser, fullan af gulb, hafSi bann fylt bann ur kistu Gullbr4r, og 
lesi3 Sig svo 4 handva3i upp ur gljufrinu Haf3i a5g4ngur peirra 
Gullbr4r og Skeggja*or3i3 harSur og 14ngur, og ekki baf3i Skeggi 
get»8 eyit aptuigaungu Gullbi4i, pvi aldrei vaiS Gullbra vein en 
eptir petta; drap bun bvern smalamann af <?3rum fyrir Skeggja, 
og for svo a3 lokum, a3 eingmn fekkst til fj4rgaizlu, pvf peir voru 
albr drepmr 

Af Skeggja er pa3 a3 segja, a3 hann var5 aldrei samur eptir 
a8 bann gekk i fossinn, fekk bonum pa3 svo mikils og smala- 
manna dr4pi8, a3 hann lagSist i rekkju En pegar svo var 
komi3, a3 eingmn fekkst til fj4rgaezlu, reis Skeggi ur rekkju einn 
dag, og gekk til kinda smna Lei3 svo dagurmn og nottin me3, 
a8 Skeggi kom eigi beim, en seint nsesta dag kom bann heim nan 
dau8a en bfi, pvi eingmn porSi a8 vitja bans. Bar hann p4 kistu 
Gullbr4ar 4 bakinu SagSi bann, a5 eigi mundi mem ver8a 
framar a3 apturgaungu bennar, en sjalfur mundi bann bka 4 
eptir fara LagSist hann p4 aptur, og sto3 ekki upp framar 
Maelti hann svo fyrir, aSur en bann letzt, a3 gulb pvi, sem i kat- 
bnum var, skyldi verja til a3 kaupa fynr kirkjuvi3 svo kirkja 
yr3i reist i Hvammi SagSist bann i fyrra smn, er bann gekk i 
fossinn og tokst 4 vi3 Gullbra, bafa beiti8 a Por, vm smn, en 
bann hafi brugSizt ser, en m semna smn bafi bann, enn pa 
nau8ulegar 4 vegi staddur, unmS pa3 belt, a8 leggja fe til ffirkju- 
iyggingar i HVammi, ef bann frelsa8ist ur klom Gullbr4r, vi8 
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fa8 kom Ij6s mikiS i glyrnur hennar, svo harm visei eigi fyrr en 
hun var or3m a3 steim far ru3n i gljufnnu, og sezt draugunnn 
enn f dag f Gullbrfrfossi. Ekki vildi Skeggi a3 heldur taka trii, 
e3a 14 ta grata sig a8 kirkju ! Hvammi, heldur sag8i hann svo 
fynr, a3 harm yrSi heygSur far norSur i tiirnnu. Var fa3 gjQrt, 
og kista Gullbrfir latm undir hpfuS honum. Er far nu steinn 
mikill, og heitir hann Skeggjastemn. 

Translation of “Gullbra and Skeggi” 

Then she called her house-carls to her, and bade them carry 
her to a ravine and sink her there For she said she wished to 
rest m a place where the sun could not be seen, nor the sound of 
church bells heard Now m this ravine there is a watelfall in a 
chasm, looking to the north, and a cave in the rock behind the 
waterfall The ravine is exceeding deep, and beneath the water- 
fall is a whirlpool Gullbra went into the cave, and lay down 
upon her gold After she began to haunt the waterfall, she laid 
waste the farmstead at Gullbrarbjalb . there, and on all Ijhat 
mountain side, neither men or live stock were safe, after dusk. 
Shepherds have always looked upon the place, since then, as 
haunted but after a church was built at Hvamm all these 
hauntmgs ceased The place where Gullbra caused herself to be 
put into the river is now called Gullbra’s Gill, and Gullbra’s 
Foss 

It is told in the Knstmsaga, and elsewhere, that when the 
priest Thangbrand visited the Western Firths, he came to 
Hvamm But there his gospel was ill received the mistress of 
the house would not have it, but remamed indoors sacrificing, 
and meantime Skeggi her son mocked Thangbrand and those 
with him. 

This Skeggi is said long to have dwelt at Hvamm, and 
mightily to have supported the heathen faith, he was himself a 
wizard, and a rank heathen, like his mother Yet he had no 
magic so great that he could resist the hauntmgs of Gullbra. 
That displeased him greatly, and all the more because it was 
ever in his mind to get Gullbra’s chest of gold from behind the 
waterfall. He said (and that was true enough) that the chest 
would be better with him than with a dead witch like her. Sp 
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one day, when the weather was fine, he essayed to prepare him- 
self to go to Gullbra’s Foss It was a long way up the valley, 
and it was beginning to get dark when he came to the foss There 
were two house-carls with him, and they were to hold the rope. 
Skeggi went down into the foss, and it was not long before the 
men by the rope heard a great noise, tumult and din it sounded 
as if there was a hard struggle going on under the foss They 
wore much afraid, and were on the point of running away when 
Skeggi gave them tjie sign tp pull up the rope They did so, but 
at the moment when Gullbra’s chest came level with the brink 
of the ravind, they lboked, and it seemed to them as if all the 
dale, all the way up from Hvamm, was m one blaze, reaching 
from one mountam side to the other They were so terrified that 
they ran from the rope, and the chest fell down with a noise back 
into the foss As soon as they were come down from the moun- 
tam side they could see nothing out of the common but still 
they did not stop tnl they got home 

Skeggi came much later, utterly exhausted — black and blue 
and bloodstained He bore on his arm a great kettle full of gold ; 
he had filled it from Gullbra’s chest, and had pulled himself up 
out of the ravine Hard and long had been his struggle with 
Gullbra, but he had not put a stop to Gullbra’s hauntings, 4or 
she had never been worse than she was after that She killed 
first one and then another of Skeggi’s shepherds, and the end of 
it was that no one would undertake to look after his flocks, for 
they all got killed 

Now of Skeggi it must be said that he was never the same man 
after he went into the foss , that and the death of his shepherds 
so shook him that he took to his bed 13ut when it reached the 
point that no one would look after his flocks, Skeggi rose up one 
day, and went to his cattle The day passed, and the night 
followed, and Skeggi did not come home, but late next day he 
came home more dead than alive — no one had dared to search 
for him He carried Gullbra’s chest on his back He said that 
there would be no further trouble from her hauntmgs, but that 
he himself was likely to follow her — then he took to his bed, and 
never rose up again But before he died he gave oilers thrffc the 
gpld m the ketfle should be laid out in buying timber so that a 

32 


O B. 
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eitrit kom k f6t Hymingi, ok aI6 par f seSi-vqrk, svd at hann 
mdtti trautt standast Nu er at segja fr& pon ok hans fUpgum, 
at peir |ifla ser mikils f]4r f helhnum, sva at pat var margra 
manna fullfengi 1 gulli ok mQrgum dyrgripum , er sv& sagt, at 
peir hati 4 pnSja dag vent f Valshelh, par fann p6nr sverSit 
Homhjalta, er Valr hafSi borit Si'San las porir sik fyrstr upp ok 
dr6 upp fe ok pa felaga sfna 

Translation of Extract from the Gull-P6ris Saga 

After thkt they recovered their senses, awoke, and went 
home They told Ulf what had happened, and askecl him to guide 
them to the cave of Val Ulf spoke against the journey, and 
offered them money not to go, telling them that no one had 
returned who had essayed it, and he said that it would be 
reckoned an evil thing that those men should be lost, whom 
Sigmund his friend had sent to him But Thonr would in any 
wise go, and a httle later he and his fellows undertook their 
journey, and went north, coasting Finnmark till they came 
north over against Blesaberg for so was the mountain called in 
which was the cave of Val And it is by the Arctic Sea , and there 
a mighty river flows through a chasm from the mountain out into 
the sea Then Thonr saw that they had come to the place to 
which he had been directed They went to the mountain and 
did as Agnar had told them they uprooted a great tree and 
pushed its branches over the ravine and heaped rocks around its 
root, then they took a rope and fastened it to the branches 
Then Thonr bade his companions to go, and each have the 
wealth that he took But none of them dared to venture to the 
cave, though that had been the only danger, and they begged 
Thonr to turn back Thonr said, “ That cannot now be it looks 
as if I should make the venture and have the wealth encumbered 
with few other claimants ” They said they would make no 
claim on the money, and said he would have enough, if he got it. 
They found that Thorir was quite another man from what he 
had been. Thorir took oS all his spare clothing he had the kirtle, 
gloves, belt and knife, and the slender line which Agnar had 
given him , he had the javekn with a thong, which his father had 
given him. He went along the tree and hurlecf his javelin over 
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the river, and lj stuck fast m the wood on the other side. After 
that he let himself down by the rope, and let the line pull him 
from the cliff, under the foss 

And when Ketilbjorn saw that, he said that he woulfl go with 
Thom and share his luck , then he let himself down with the rope 
Thorhall Kinnarson too said he would go, and Thrand the Tall 
said that Sigmund should never learn that he did not dare to 
foilow those to whom he had promised backing Thonr had now 
reached the cave, ajid he dr^w each of the others to him, as they 
came from above A promontory ]utted into the* lake in front 
of the foss, Bjorn B^ruson and Hyrmng went onto it, and so up 
below the foss, they had a tent there on the promontory, for no 
one could go near the foss by reason of the spray 

Thonr and his companions kindled a light in the cave, and 
went till a wind blew against them and quenched the light 
Then Thonr called on Apnar lor help, and at once there came a 
gieat ray of light from the door of the cave, and they went for 
a wtule with the light till they heard the hissing of the dragons 
But as soon as the ray of light reached the dragons they all 
slept, and the light did not fail till it lighted up the dragons and 
the gold they were lying on Then they saw where there were 
swords with the hilts projecting then quickly Thonr and. his 
companions grasped the swords, leapt upon the dragons, and 
stabbed them to the heart under the shoulders Thonr managed 
to take the helm from the largest dragon at the same moment 
that dragon seized Thrand the Tall and flew with him out of the 
cave, and then each after the other, and fire sprang from their 
mouths with much poison Now those who were outside saw a 
glow from the foss, they leapt from the tent, and the dragons 
flew up from the foss, and Bjorn saw that one of the dragons had 
a man m his mouth, they thought then for certain that all the 
men who had gone into the cave must have been killed The 
greatest dragon flew furthest, the one who had the man in his 
mouth, and when they flew up over the promontory, Bjorn 
rushed up onto the precipice and stabbed that dragon with his 
inlaid spear But when the dragon received the wound, there 
rushed from it so much blood into Bjorn’s face that h£ was 
lulled forthwith, and the blood and poison fell on the foot of 
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Hyraing, and gave him furious pam, so that he could scarcely 
stand. 

Now it must be told of Thom and his fellows that they got 
much wealth in the cave, so that there was booty enough for 
many men in gold and various treasures, and it is said, that they 
remained in Val’s cave till the third day there Thonr found the 
sword Hornhjalti, which Val had borne Afterwards Thonr 
hauled himself up first, and then drew up the wealth and his 
fellows 


(iv) Samson 

[From the Samson Fagres saga , p 11, in Nordiska Kampa Dater, ed 
E. J Bjorner, Stockholm, 1737.] 

Enn a methann their voru thetta at tala, stoth Samson a 
brunni vith fossinn, oc toku their nu hondum samann, oc l thvi 
finnur Samson ei fyrri til, enn taekit var um hans beetha loetur, 
oc var honum kipt ofann l fossinn Er thar kominn ein Trollkona, 
oc hefur hann ecki afl vith hana, enn thegar hann kemur hondum 
vith, sviptast thau, oc koma mthur a grunn, oc skilur hann, at 
hun muni astla at foera hann vith grunrut Oc bryst hann um, oc 
getur »nath tigulkmfi, er Vahntma Kongs dottir hafthi gefit 
honum, oc setur hann fyrir hennar briost, oc ristir a henm 
allann kvithmn, sva at hlaupa mmfinn, verthur a inn sem bloth 
at sia Er Samson nu buit vith at kafna, verthur hann nu laus 
oc kafar undir ithuna, finnur hann thar muni liellir nockur, oc 
sknthur upp undir bergit, er hann nu sva mattdreigmn, at hann 
verthur nu leingi thar at kggia, athur enn hann meetti sig hrsera 
Enn er hann rettist vith, vmdur hann kleethi sm, enn sithann 
kannar hann helhnnn, oc eetlar hann at hann mum alldrei 
komast fyrir hans enda. Oc nu finnur hann emn afhelkr, sier 
hann thar mikinn varmng oc marga gotha gripi af gulli oc silfn 
Sseng var thar agiseta vsen, meth fortialldi oc agisetum blaeum. 
Stag vaT thar oc knappar af gulk a endunum, thar voru oc abreid 
moTg kleethi Thar ser hann kyrtil oc mottul Vahntmu Kongs 
dottir, thar sier hann oc hennar diasn, mittisband oc tigulsilgio 
Hann tekur her af shkt sem honum syndist, oc geingur sithann 
helhrinn a enda Finnur hann nu ema stemhurth, var hun hmg- 
ginn aptur enn ecki leest, oc geek hann thar ut/vissi hann tha 
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ecki hvort hann skylldi fara (snua). Oc a hinum fiortha deigi 
tkathann fann kann fynr ser breidar gotur, geek kann tka 1 
bygtkir manna, var konum tha visat til sva at kann fann Fmn- 
laug Jarl. Jarl fagnatki konum vel, oc spurtki hvorsu konum 
hefthi fanst, kann sagthi konum af kit hosasta, oe syndi konum 
gnpina, oc tkotti tkeim kkast at kun mimdi dautk vera. Litlu 
sithar sigkr Samson til Irlands, oc fann Garlant Kongs, oc sagthi 
hponum af sinum fertkum oc synir honum gnpma, oc vertka 
tkeir a tkatk sasttir, at hiyn mum dautk vera 

[A translation bf tkis will be found above, pp 456-7 A 
somewhat different text of tkis passage, from the Reykjavik* 
edition, with translation, is given in Lawrence’s Beowulf and 
Epic Tradition, pp 189, 318 ] 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

p 4 Aniline Thomas, in the Archivum Latimtahs Medn JSm, 1924 (1925), 
pp 232-45, gives an account of a third manuscript of the Liber Monstrorum, at 
Leyden ( 1 s Vossi cod lot oc No 60) Thomas dates the handwriting of this 
manuscript c 900 The name of Hygelac is here given correctly De Ilyglaco 
Thomas assigns the composition of the treatise to England, and dates it c 700 

p 9 The king, after his election by the Swedes, had to make a progress 
through the provinces (the Enlcsgata ) and be received at each Thing See Loi de 
Vestrogothie ( Westgota-Lagen ) traduite et annotee par L Beaiuhet, Paris, 1894, 
pp 200-2, p 434/R Kjell^n, Om Enksgatan, Upsala, 1889, p 7,C J Schlyter, 
Juridiska Ajhandhngar, Upsala, 1836, pp 20-1, Montehus m vo\ I of Svengea 
nstona , 1877, p 462 

The right of confirming the king is thus recorded m the Law-bo'ok of the 
Vestergotar “The Swedes have the right to elect and also to reject the king . 

A Thing of all the Gotar must be called before him When the king comes to 
the Thing, he must swear that he will be faithful to all the Gotar, and that he 
will not break the righteous laws of our land (sik allum goturn trolekan svseria at 
han skal ugh net la/gh a landt vorn bryta) After that > he law-man is first to 
declare him king ” 

This could be more than a mere formality, apparently We read that “the 
tenth king was Rangvaldr who was proud and haughty and as he was wanting 
in respect to all the Vestergotar, he fell by a shameful death ” 

p 17* For the reasons for attributing the mounds at Leire to the Stone or 
Bronze Ages, sec Oink, H eltediglmng, i, 191 {Heroic Legends, p 328) and the 
authorities there quoted 

p 19 The connection of the name Roskilde with Hrothgar remains disputed 
That the element Roe in other place names signifies “Horse” is urged by J B 
Loffler (Le s Pierres Tumulaires de la Cathedrals de Roskilde, 1885, p nil) In the 
later Middle Ages Roskilde was often interpreted as “ Spring of Roses ” A 
fifteenth-century bishop of Roskilde is addressed Tu nomen clarum Iractas de 
fonte rosarum (Langobek, Scriptores , vm, 473) The fourteenth-century town 
seal shows three roses swimming m a fountain (see Henry Petersen, Hvor laa 
Kongsgaarden i Roshlde, in Histonsk Tidssknft, Kjobonhavn ((Sjette Rrnkke), 
1890, n, 353-4) On the other hand, the connection with Hrothgar is not im- 
possible Roskilde, like the Roe of Saxo, must then be referred to the form 
Hro i(r), which we must regard as a shortened form of [Irodgeirr or Hroarr 
( = HroSgar ) Some, however, regard Hroi(r) as a distinct name, derived from 
I [rod vex But see Bjorkman, Eigennamen i m Beowulf, 1920, p 74 

p 34 Six of the drawings are certainly from the pen of Matthew Pans, and 
his authorship of the Fite is being maintained afresh by Prof Gruner and others 
See J Schick, Die Urqudle der Off a - Konstanze-Sage, in Bntannica ( Max Forster 
zum sechzigsten Oeimrlstage), 1929, p 41 For the six drawings, see M R James, 
The Drawings of Matthew Pans, in The Fourteenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 
1925-6, pp 21-3 1 
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p. 47 Of course the long winter nights give the uncanny visitor scope for 
his aotmties and" Boer is right in pointing out that, in oertam allied stoneB, it 
is at Yule that the ghost-demon appears But Boer agrees (English Studies, 
Amsterdam, v, 106) that we cannot build on this any theory of a divine helper 
such as Kemble and Mullenhoff imagined. 

p 94 ealond probably does not mean “island” Boer (English Studies, v, 
113) disputes this But the use of ealond, iijlond to signify simply land near (but 
not necessarily quite surrounded by) water is well authenticated in Old English 
It survives in names of peninsulas, “Portland Island,” “Hayhng Island”, as 
late as the sixteenth century Norway could be called an “island ” The word 
ealond would suit excellently thq great tract of land almost surrounded by the 
sea, by the Gotaelf and by Lake Wener, where we may imagine the palace of 
Beowulf as striding , 

p 101 Dr H V Routh objects to my argument that the scenery around*. 
Leire does not show that remarkable likeness to the Grendel-lake which Sarrazm 
claimed for it 

“ Sarrazin has argued that Grendel’s lair was really to befoundm Roskilde 
fiord, whereat Prof Chambers objects that though there may have been 
fswer cultivated fields and more beech trees, ‘the scenery may have been 
less tame, but can hardly have been less peaceful ’ The scenery can well 
have been unmeasSrably less peaceful The professor forgets the effect of 
uncleared forest growth Even now Canadian forests present in places an 

’ indescribably weird and disquieting appearance, with their tangle of 
undergrowth and fallen trees, aid theso jungles can be found m quite 
civilized districts, not far from established townships ” (God, Man and Epic 
Poetry, II, 19 ) 

But the grave-mounds, going back to the Stone Age, show that thu country 
round Leire had already been inhabited for thousands of years m Hrothgar’s day 
The comparison with uncleared Canadian forest, even m places where townships 
are now being pushed up near to that uncleared forest, is not q uite to the point 
The district round Leire may well have been much more thickly inhabited in the 
sixth century, when Leire was the centre of a great kingdom, than it is to-day, 
when Leire is an insignificant village Dr Routh goes on (following the descrip- 
tion in Beovmlf itself) to speak of Grendel’s lair as surrounded by “ wolf -cliffs," 

“ bleak crags,” “caverns ” Does he seriously argue that cliffs, crags and caverns 
were to be found in this district about a d 500? If not, what is the use of trying 
to defend Sarrazin’s argument that the description m Beaurulf shows a local 
knowledge such as argues a Scandinavian poet who knew the locality’ 

p 177 Mr Bruce Dickina suggests that trog Bbould be rendered trencher “in 
which sense the word is still preserved in the strongly Scandinavian dialect of ‘ 
Shetland ” Anyway the trog is part of the regular equipment of a witch wife 
bent on destroying heroes See Heimsknngla, Saga of Harold Hardrada, cap 83, 
Laxdwla Saga, cap 48 

p 201 Another copy of this roll is m the library of Canterbury University 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand An edition and translation of it has been 
published by Prof Arnold Wall, Handbook to the Maude Boll, WTntcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd , 1919 I am indebted to Prof Wall for drawing my attention to 
this copy H 
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p 252 “The mmor who put the sword mto Hengest’s bosom was Hun- 
lafing ” But Prof Malone has urged that the poet of Beowulf “never uses a 
patronymic except m connexion with the true name,” and that therefore we 
must, with Oink, interpret Hunlafing as the name of a sword, not as an (other- 
wise unknown) son of Hunlaf See his article in M L N, xliii, 300-4. 

p 306 Grendles mere Mr G M Young writes. 

“ Grendles mere in the Ham Landbook may safely be added to the 
number of marshy sites The region in which it lies is known to geologists 
as the V ale of Ham, and the inert itself Lan he placed exactly, m a valley 
bottom, now streamless but still spongy after ram The northern boundary 

, of Ham running down this valley makes a small right-angled tum a little 
to the east of Lower Spray Copse At thif point, r ijjch to the right of the 
y in Spray (1 inch Ordnance l\lap), a kink in the hedge and the colour of 
the ground indicate the site of a filled up pond Two tracks, coming from 
the east and the north (the latter is called Olddyke Lane) and converging 
at the site, suggest that the mere continued m use in mediaeval times as 
a watering place for cattle It is known that this district is much drier 
now than in early times under wetter conditions the valley rhust have 
been boggy, with a rivulet running down it after ram and forming small 
pools — unidu mere and grendles mere ” 

pp 303-10 Ekwall (English River-Names, 1928, p 186) derives the Gnndlo 
or Greendale Brook from grene “green" and dal “valley ” He agrees that the 
name is not likely to be derived from grand, “gravel,” a.md, “while 1 must take 
leave to differ from Chambers in his statement that ‘ there is no particular sug- 
gestion of sand or gravel about this modest little brook ’ ” Which shows that 
even personal inspection of details does not always produce unanimity See also 
Zachnsson m Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen, p 42 

p 33?, footnote 3 Bkwall ( Anglia , Beiblatt, xxxiii, 181) argues that Gotland 
is a quite satisfactory way for Alfred in Orosius to have rendered the word 
Jotland, as he heard it from the Norseman Ohthere “He could hardly,” writes 
Ekwall, “use the spelling Geotland, for that would be read with a diphthong eo ” 
Ekwall’s pomt is that the spelling j eo m Old English w r as not merely a scribal way 
of expressing go, but, often at least, did signify a real diphthongization 

My pomt is that when Ohthere spoke of Yule he would say jol but Alfred 
would write j eol, and by exactly the same process I should expect that Alfred 
would render Ohthere’s Jotland by Geotland, writing (and probably pronouncing) 
a diphthong For, as Englishmen who have to struggle with the impurity of their 
vowels know, it is very difficult to pronounce a pure vowel in a place where we 
habitually diphthongize it It is of course possible that Alfred had a better ear 
than 1 have given him credit for, and m that case would have written, as Ekwall 
and Bjorkman argue, Gotland 

If so, there remains no difficulty whatsoever m the interpretation of Gotland 
as Jutland, I did not wish to Bhirk what could reasonably he held to be a diffi- 
culty , but, if there is none, so much the better for my argument 

p 363 “ the ship as it now stands consists of the original woodwork ” This 
is no longer true, as it has now proved possible, from the fragments discovered, to 
reconstruct the prow 
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I remember it was with extreme difficulty that I could brine; my master to under- 
stand the meaning of the word opinion, or how a point could be disputable, because 
reason taught us to affirm or deny only where we are certain, and beyond our 
knowledge we cannot do either So that controversies, wranghngs, disputes, ’and 
positiveness in faise or duhious propositions are evils unknown among the 
Houyhnhnms- He would laugh that a creature pretending t^ reason should value 
itself upog the knowjedge of other people’s conjectures, and in things, where that 
knowledge, if it were certain, could be of no use 
I have often since reflected what destruction such a doetnne would make iff*' 
the libraries of Europe 

Gulliver’s Travels 

The following items are (except in special cases) not included in this 
bibliography 

(а) Articles dealmg with single passages in Beowulf, or two passages only, 

in cases where they have already been recorded under the appro- , 
pnate passage in the footnotes to the text, or in the glossary, of 
my revision of Wyatt’s edition 

(б) Articles dealing with the emendation or interpretation of single pas- 

sages, in cases where such emendations have been withdrawn by 
their author himself 

(e) Purely popular paraphrases or summaries 

( d ) Purely personal protests (eg.PBB xxi, 436), however well founded, 
in which no point of scholarship is any longer involved 
Books dealing with other subjects, but illustrating Beowulf, present a diffi- 
culty Such books may have a value for Beowulf students, even though the 
author may never refer to our poem, and have occasionally been inoluded in 
previous bibliographies But, unless Beowulf is closely ooncemed, these books 
are not usually mentioned below such enumeration, if carried out consistently, 
would clog a bibliography already all too bulky Thus, Siecke’s Drachenkampfe 
does not seem to come within the scope of this bibliography, because the author 
is not concerned with Beowulf’s dragon 

Obviously every general discussion of Old English metre must concern 
itself largely with Beowulf for such treatises the student is referred to the • 
section Metnk of Brandi’s Bibliography ( Paula Grdr), and, for Old English 
heroic legend m general, to the Bibliography of my edition of Widsith 

Many soholars, e g Heinzel, have put into their reviews of the books of 
others, much original work which might well have formed the material for 
independent articles Suoh reviews are noted as “weighty,” but it must not 
be supposed that the reviews not so marked are negligible, unless of some value 
to scholarship, reviews are not usually mentioned below 

The title of any book, article or review whioh I have not seen anS verified 
» is denoted by tlfti sign $ 
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SUMMARY 

§ 1 Periodicals 
§ 2. Bibliographies 
§ 3 Th& ms and its transcripts 
§ 4 Editions 
$ 5 Concordances, etc 

§ 6 Translations (including early summaries) 

§ 7 Textual criticism and interpretation 

§ 8 Questions of literary history, date and authorship Beowulf in the 
light of history, archffiology 1 , heroic legend, mythology and folk-lore 
§ 9 Style and Grammar 
§ 10 Metre ^ 


§1 PERIODICALS 

The periodicals most frequently quoted are 
A f d A =Anzeiger fur deutsches Alterthum Berlin, 1876 etc 
A f n F =Arkiv for nordisk Filologi Christiania, Lund, 1883 efc Quoted 
according to the original numbering 
Anglia Halle, 1878 etc 

Archiv = Herrigs Archiv fur das Studium der neueren 'rsprachen und Littera- 
' turen Elberfeld, Braunschweig, 1846 etc Quoted according to the original 
numbering « 

DLZ — Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung Berlin, 1880 etc 
Engl Stud =Englische Studien Heilbronn, Leipzig, 1877 etc 
Germanic ^ Wien, 1856-92 

I F =Indogermanische Forschungen S trass burg, 1892 etc 
J (E Ii7 Ph = Journal of (English and) Germanic Philology Bloomington, 
Urbana, 1897 etc 

Lit Cbl =Literansches Centralblatt Leipzig, 1851 etc 

Literaturblatt fur germanische und romanische Philologie Heilbronn, Leipzig, 
1880 etc 

M.L N =Modern Language Notes Baltimore, 1886 etc Quoted by the page, 
not the column 

MLR =The Modem Language Review Cambridge, 1906 etc 
Mod Phil = Modem Philology Chicago, 1903 etc 
Morabachs Studien zur enghschen Phdologie Halle, 1897 etc 
P B B =Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache u Litteratur Halle, 
1874 etc 

Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer =Publications of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of Amenca Baltimore, 1889 etc 
Z f.d A =Zeitschnft fur deutsches Alterthum Leipzig, Berlin, 1841 etc. 

Z f d Ph =Zachers Zeitschnft fur deutsche Philologie Halle, 1869 etc 
Z f 6G = Zeitschnft fur die Osterreichischen Gymnasien Wien, 1850 etc 

The titles of other periodicals are given with sufficient fulness tor easy 
identification 

t 

1 Archaeological works beanng less directly upon Beowulf are enumerated 
in Appendix F , that enumeration is not repeated here. ' 
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Bibliographies' the MS 

§2 BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliographies have been published from time to time as a supplement to 
Anglia, also m the J dhresbencht fiber german Philologie, by Garnett m his 
Translation, 1882 etc , and will be found in 

Wulker’s Qrundnss (with very useful abstracts), 1885, pp 245 etc 
Clark Hall’s Translation, 1901, 1911 
Holthausen’s Beowulf, 1908, 1909, 1913, 1919 

Brandi’s Englische Literatur, m Pauls Ordr (2), n, 1015-24 (full, but not 
so reliable as Holthausen’s) 

Sedgefield’s Beowulf, 1910, 1913 (carefully selected) 

An excellent critical bibliography of Beowulf translations up to 1903 is that 
of Tinker sej under § 6, Translations 

§ 3 THE MS AND ITS TRANSCRIPTS 

Beowulf fills £E 129 (132)a to 198 (201)6 of the British Museum ms Cotton 
Vitellius A XV 

Beowulf is written m two hands, the first of which goes to 1 1939 This hand 
was # identified by Prof Sedgefield (Beowulf, Introduction, p xiv, footnote) with 
that of the piece immediately preceding Beowulf m the ms, and by Mr Kenneth 
Sisam, in 1916, witlf that of all three immediately preceding pieces the 
Christopher fragment, the Wonders of the East, and the Letter of Alexander on 
the Wonders of India The pieces preceding these, however (the Soliloquies of 
S Augustine, the Gospel of Ntcodemus, Salomon and Saturn), are certainly not 
in the same hand, and their connection with the Beowulf -ks is simply due to 
the bookbinder 

From 1 1939 to the end, Beowulf is written m a second hand, thicker and less 
elegant than the first This second hand seems to be clearly identical with that 
in which the poem of Judith, immediately following Beowulf, is written This 
was pointed out by Sievers in 1872 (Z f d A xv, 457), and has never, I think 
been disputed (of Sisam, p 337, Forster, p 31) Nevertheless the two poems 
have probably not always formed one book For the last page of Beowulf was 
apparently once the last page of the volume, to judge from its battered con- 
dition, whilst Judith is imperfect at the beginning And there are trifling 
differences, e g m the frequency of the use of contractions, and the form of 
the capital H 

This identity of the scnbe of the second portion of Beowulf and the Judith 
senbe, together with the identity (pointed out by Mr Sisam) of the scnbe of 
the first portion of Beowulf and the scnbe of the three preceding works, is 
important A detailed companson of these texts will throw light upon the 
charactenstics of the scribes 

That the three preceding works are m the same hand as that of the first 
Beowulf scnbe was again announced, independently of Mr Sisam, by Prof Max 
Forster, in 1919 Sievers had already in 1871 amved at the same result (see 
Forster, p 35, note) but had not published it 

It seems to me m the highest degree improbable that the Beowulf MS 
has lost its ending, as Prof Forster thinks (pp 82, 88) Surely nothing oould 
be better than* the conclusion of the poem as it stands in the MS that the 
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casual loss of a number of leaves could have resulted in so satisfactory a con- 
clusion is, I think, not conceivable Moreover, the scribe has crammed as muoh 
material as possible mto the last leaf of Beowulf, making his lrnes abnormally 
long, and using contractions m a way he does not use them elsewhere The 
only reason for this must be to avoid r unn ing over into a new leaf or quire 
there could be no motive for this crowded page if the poem had ever run on 
beyond it 

There is pretty general agreement that the date of the Beowulf M3 is about 
the year 1000, and that it is somewhat more likely to be before that date than 
after 

The Beowulf ms was injured m the great Cottoman Are of 1731, and the 
edges of the parchment have sinoe chipped away owing to the damage then 
sustained Valuable assistance can therefore be derived from the two tran- 
scripts now preserved in the Royal Library of Copennagen, made m 1787, 
* . hen the ms was much less damaged 

A Poema anglosaxonicum de rebus gestis Danorum feoit exsonbi 
Londini a D mdoclxxxvii Gnmus Johanms Thorkehn 
B Poema anglosaxonicum de Danorum rebus gestis exscnpsit Gnmus 
Johanms Thorkehn Londini mdcolxxxvh 

The first description of the Beowulf- ms is m 1705 by 2 Wanlev ( Librorum 
Septentnonalium Catalogue, pp 218-19, Oxonue, forming vol n of Hickes’ 
Thesaurus) Two short extracts from the MS are given by Wanley He describes 
the poem as telling of the wars quee Bmwulfus quiduin Danus, ex regio Scyl- 
dingorum stirpe ortus, gessit contra Suectse regulos The text was printed by 
Thorkehn m 1815, and the ms was collated by Conybeare, who m his 
Illustrations (1826) issued 19 pages of corrections of Thorkehn These cor 
rectionb were further corrected by J M Kemble in 1837 (Letter to M Francisque 
Michel, in Michel’s Bibliothegue Anglo Saxonne, pp 20, 51-8) Meantime 
Kemble’s text had been issued m 1833, based upon his examination of the MS 
The ms was also seen by Thorpe (in 1830 Thorpe’s text was not published 
till 1855) and by Grundtvto (pub 1861) A further oollation was that of 
E Kolbinq in 1876 (Zur Beovulf-handschnft, Archiv, lvi, 91-118) K&lbmg’s 
oollation proves the superiority of Kemble’s text to Grundtvig’s lane for line 
transcripts of the MS were those of Holder, Wulker and Zupitza 

1881 Holder, A. Beowulf Bd I Abdruck der Handschnft Freiburg u 
Tubingen ({1881, from collation made m 1875 ) Reviews Kolbing, 
Engl Stud, i’ll, 488, Kluge, Literaturblatt, 1883, 178, Wulker, Lit. Cbl. 
1882, 1035-6 
1882 2 AufL. 

1895 3 Aufl Reviews Dieter, Anglia, Beiblatt, vi, 260-1 , Brandi, 
Z f d A XL, 90 

1881 WtiLKER, R P Beowulf Text nach der handschnft, in Grein’s Btbliothek, 

1, 18-148. 

1882 Zcpitza, J Beowulf Autotypes of the unique Cotton MS Vitelhus A 

xv, with a transliteration and notes Early English Text Society, 
London Reviews Trautmann, Anglia, vn, Anzeiger, 41, Kolbing, 
Engl Stud vn, 482 etc , Vamhagen, A fd A x, 304, Sievers, Lit. Cbl 
1884, 124 
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Further discussion of the ms by 

1890 Davidson,' C Differences between the scribes of Beowulf M L N v, 
43-4, McClcmpha, C , oriticizea the above, if L N v, 123, reply by 
Davidson, M L N.\, 189-90 

1910 Lamb, Evelyn H “Beowulf” Hemming of Worcesters Notes and 
Queries, Ser n, vol x, p 26 (Worthless An assertion, unsupported 
by any evidenoe, that both the hands of the Beowulf M3 are those of 
Hemming of Worcester, who flourished o 1096 ) 

1916 Sisam, K The Beowulf Manuscript MLR xi, 335-7 (Very important 
Gives results of a scrutiny of the other treatises in MS Vtldhus A XV 
(see above) and shows, among other things, that the Beowulf ms, 
before reaching the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, was (in 1563) in those of 
Lawrence Nowell, the Elizabethan Anglo-Saxon scholar ) * 

1919 FObsteb, Max Die Beowulf-Handschnft, Leipzig, Berichte der Sachs 

Ahad der Wissenschaften, Bd ^1 (An excellent und detailed dis- 
cussion of the* problems of the ms, quite independent of that of 
Mr Sisam, whose results it confirms ) Review Schroder, A f d A XL 
§5-6 

1920 RyVins, S I The Beowulf Codex Mod Phil xvn, 541-8 (promising 

further treatment of the problems of the ms) 

The ms of Finnsburg has been lost See above, p 245 


§ 4 EDITIONS OP BEOWULF AND FINNSBURG 

1705 Hiokes, G Linguarum Vett Septentrionalium ThesauruB Oxoifite 
* (Vol I, 192-3, text of Finnsbjirg Fragment ) 

1814 Conybeabe, J J The Battle of Fmsborough, m Brydges’ British 

Bibliographer, vol IV, pp 261-7, No xv (Text, Latin translation, and 
free verse paraphrase in English some brief notes) 

1815 Thorkelin, G J De Danorum rebus gestis Seoul in et iv# Poema 

Damcum dialecto Anglo-Saxonica (Copenhagen, with Lat transl ) 
Reviews See §7, Textual Criticism, 1815, Grundtvig, hlso Vansie 
Litteratur-Tidende, 1815, 401-32, 437-46, 461-2 (defending Thorkelin 
agamst Grundtvig), Iduna, vn, 1817, 133-59, Monthly Review, lxxxi, 
1816, 616-23, iJenaische Literatur Zcitung, 1816, Ergamungsblatter, 
353-66 (summary in Wulker’s Orundnss, p 252), Outzen m Kieler 
Blatter, 1816, see § 8, below 

1817 Rask, R K Angelsaksisk spiogl^ere Stockholm (pp 163-6 contain 
Beowulf, 11 53-114, with commentary) 

1820 Text of Finnsburg, given by Grundtvig m Bjowuljs Drape, pp xl-xlv 
1826 Text of Finnsburg, and of large portions of Beowulf, given m Conybeabe’ s 
Illustrations See § 6, Translations 

1833 Kemble, J M Beowulf, the Travellers Song, and the Battle of Finnes- 
burh, edited with a glossary and an historical preface London 
1835 Second edit 

1847 Sohaldemose, F Beo-wulf og Soopes WidsiS med Oversadtelse 
Kiobe.ihavn (Follows Kemble’s text of 1835 Text and transl of 
Finnsburg also given, pp 161-4 ) 1851, Reprinted 

1849 Klipstein, L F Analecta Anglo-Saxomca New York (Selections 

from Beowulf, n, 227-61 Text of Finnsburg, 426-7 ) 

1850 Ettmuller, L Engla and Seaxna scopas and boceras Quedlinburg 

u Leipzig (Text of large portions of Beowulf, with Finnsburg, 
pp 95-131 ) . 

1855 Thorpe, B The A S poems of Beowulf, the soop or gleeman’s tale, and 
Finnesburg, with a literal translation ..Oxford J1875, Reprinted. 
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1857 Grein, C W. M Biblxothek der angelsachsischen Poesie, I. Gottingen 
(pp 255-343, Be6vulf, Ueberfall m Finnsburg) 

1861-4. Bd m, iv. Sprachschatz 

1861 Rieoer, M Alt- u angelsachsisches Lesebuch Giessen (Der Kampf zu 
Fimjsburg, pp 61-3 aus dem Beovulf, 63-82 ) 

1861 Grundtvio, NFS Beowulfes Beorh eller BjovulfB-Drapen Kioben- 
havn, London (The Finnsburg Fragment is inserted in the text of 
Beowulf, after 1 1106 ) 

1863 Heyne, M Beowulf, mit ausfuhrhchem Glossar Paderbom (Anhang. 
Der Ueberfall m Finnsburg ) Renews Grera, Lit Chi 1864, 137-8, 
Holtzmann, Oermania, vm, 506-7 

1868. J2 Aufl Review Rieger, Z f d Ph n, 371-4 
1873 3 Aufl Review Sievers, Li t Cbl 1873, 662-3, bnef but 
severe 

1879*^4 Aufl [in this, Kolbing’s collation of 1876 was utilized, see 
p 82] Reviews Brenner, Engl Stud iv, 135-9, Gering, 
ZfdPhx n, 122-5 

f867‘ Grein, C W M Beovulf, nebst den Fragmenten Finnsburg u Valdere 
Cassel u Gottingen 

1875 Ettmuller, L Carmen de Beovulfi, Gautarum regis, rebus praeclare gestis 
atque mtentu, quale fuent antequam in manus mterpolatons, monachi 
Vestsaxomci, mciderat (Zunch University Programme The additions 
of the “interpolator” being omitted, the edition contains 2896 lines 
only) Reviews Sohonbach, AfdA m, 36-46, JSuchier, Jenaer 
Literatur-Zeitung, XLvn, 1876, 732 < 

18771 Arnold, T Beowulf, with a translation, notes and appendix London 
Reviews (unfavourable) Sweet, flcadcmy, X, 1876, 588, Wulker, Lit. 
Cbl 1877, 665 -6, and Anglia, r, 177-86 

1879 WIjlker, R P Klemere angelsachsische Dichtungen Halle, Leipzig 
(Finnsburg, pp 6-7 ) 

1883 Mix ler, H Das altenglische Volksepos in der ursprunglichen stro- 
phischen Form I Abhandlungen II Texte Kiel (Contammg only 
' thdSe parts of the Fmn-story and of Beowulf which Moller regarded 
as “ genuine,” m atrophic form ) Reviews Hemzel, AfdA x, 215-33 
(important), Schonbach, ZfoO xxxv, 37-46 
1883 Wulker, R P Das Beowulfslied, nebst den klemeren epischen stucken 
Kassel (In the second edit of Grein’s Bibliolhek der age Poesie ) 
Review Kolbing, Engl Stud vn, 482 etc 

1883 Harrison, J A and Sharp, R Beowulf Boston, USA (f 1883, on 

the basis of Heyne's edition, with Finnsburg ) Reviews York Powell, 
Academy, xxvi, 1884, 226-1, reply by Hamson, 308-9, by York 
Powell, 327, Kolbing, Engl Stud vn, 482, Bright, Literaturblatt, 1884, 
221—3 

1892 Third edit 

1894 Fourth edit Reviews Wulker, Anglia, Beiblatt, v, 65-7, 
Glode, Engl Stud xx, 417-18 

1884 Holder, A Beowulf, n Benchtigter Text u Worterbuch Freiburg 

u Tubingen Reviews York Powell, Academy, xxvi, 1884, 220-1, 
Wulker, Lit Cbl 1885, 1008-9, Kruger, Literaturblatt, 1884, 468-70 
1899 2 Aufl [with suggestions of Kluge and Cosijn] Reviews 
Trautmann, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 257 , Wulfing, Engl Stud xxix, 
278-9, Holthausen, Literaturblatt, 1900, 60-2 (important cor- 
rections) 

1888 Heyne, M and Socin, A [Fifth edit of Heyne’s text ] Paderbom u. 
(Munster Reviews Koeppel, Engl Stud xm, 466-72, Hemzel, A fd A 
xv, 189-94, Sievers, Z f d Ph xxi, 354-65 (very important corrections); 
Scbroer, Literaturblatt, 1889, 170-1 
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1898 8 Aufl Reviews Trautmann, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 257, 
Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 265 , Sarrazm, Engl Stud xxvm, 
408-10; Jantzen, Arch.iv, orn, 175-6 
1903 7 Aufl Reviews Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblatt, xvm, 
193-4, Klaeber, the same, 289-91, Kruismga, Engl Stud xxxv, 
401-2, v Grienberger, Z f o 0 lyt, 744-61 (very full), E Kook, 
A fn.F xxn, 215 (bnef) 

1894 Wyatt, A J Beowulf, edited with textual footnotes, index of proper 
names, and glossary (Text of Finnsburg ) Cambridge Reviews 
Bradley, Academy, xlvi, 1894, 69-70, Wulker, Anglia, Beiblatt, v, 
65-7 , Brenner, Engl Stud xx, 296, Zupitza, A rchiv, xorv, 326-9 

1898 Second edit Reviews Trautmann, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 2j>7, 
Sarrazig, Engl Styd xxvni, 407-8 

1902 Kluge, F Angelsachsisches Lesebuch 3 Aufl Italle (xxx Der 

■ Oberfall von Finnsburuh, pp 127 t8 ) 

1903 Trautmann, M **Fmn u Hildebrand Bonner Beitrage, vti (Text, 

translation and comment on the Episode and Fragment ) Reviews •< 
Bj/iz, Z f d Ph xxxvii, 629-36, Jantzen, Die Neueren Sprachen, XX, 
543-8, Ne ue philol Rundschau, 1903, 619-21 (signed -tz- ? Jantzen) 
Some additional notes by Trautmann, “ Nachtragliches zu Finn u 
Hildebrand” appeared in Bonner Beitrage, xvn, 122 

1904 Trautmann, M Das Beowulflied das Finn-Brucbstuck u die Waldhere- 

Bruchstucke Bearbeiteter Text u deutsche tlbersetzung Bonner 
Beitrage, xvi Reviews Klaeber, M L N xx, 83-7 (weighty) , 
Eckhardt, Engl 9 Stud xxxvn, 401-3, Schucking, Archiv, cxv, 417-21, 
Bamouw, Museum, xiv, 96-8, Neue philologische Rundschau ( ? f?y 
Jantzen), 1905, 549-50 , 

1905-0 110LTUAU8EN, F Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg Bruchstuck X Texte 
II Einleitung, Glossar u Anmerkungen Heidelberg Reviews. 
Lawrence, J E G Ph vn, 125-9, Klaeber, MLN XXIV, 94-5; 
Schucking, Engl Stud xxxix, 94-111 (weighty), Deutsch bempA rchiv, 
cxxx, 162-4, v Grienberger, ZfoG 1908, ux, 333-46 (giving an 
elaborate list of etymological parallels), Barnouw, Muse.uni?XIV, 1 69- 
70 Wulker, D L Z 1906, 285-6, JJantzen, Neue philologische Rund- 
schau, 1907, J 8 

1908-9 2 Aufl , nebst den klemeren Denkmalern der Heldensage, 
Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor, Widsith, Hildebrand Reviews 
Eichler, Anglia, Beiblatt, xri, 129-33, xxn, 161-6, Schucking, 
Engl Stud xlii, 108-11, Brandi, Archiv, cxxi, 473. cxxxv, 
210, Bmz, Liter aturbl att , xxxti, 1911, 53—5 see also Koeppel, 
Anglia, Beiblatt, xxiii, 297 
1912-13 3 Aufl 

1914-19 4 Aufl Reviews Bmz, Literaturblatt, XLI, 1920, 316-17, 
Fischer, Engl Stud uv, 404-6 

1908 Schucking, L L Beowulf [8th edit of Heyne’s text] Paderborn 
Reviews Lawrence, MLN xxv, 155-7, Klaeber, Engl Stud xxxix, 
425-33 (weighty), Imelmann, DLZ 1909, 995 (oontains important 
original contributions), v Grienberger, ZfoG lx, 1089, Boer, 
Museum, xvi, 139 (brief) 

1910 9 Aufl Reviews Sedgefield, Engl Stud Slln, 267-9, 

E Wild, ZfoG lxiv, 153-5 

1913 10 Aufl Reviews Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxiv, 289-91 , 
Engl Stud xlix, 424, JDegenhart, Blatter f gymnasialschul- 
aesen, u, 130, E A Kock, AfnF xxxn, 222-3, Holthausen, 

Z f d Ph XLvm, 127-31 (weighty) • 

1918 11, 12 Aufl Reviews Bjorkman, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxx, 

121-2, 180, Fischer, Engl Stud uu, 338-9 
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1910 Sedgefield, W. J. Beowulf, edited with Introduction, Bibliography, 

Notes, Glossary and Appendices Manchester Reviews Thomas, 
MLR vi, 266-8, Lawrence, J E 0 Ph x, 633-40, Wild, Anglia , 
Beiblatt, inn, 253-60, Klaeber, Engl Stud, xliv, 119-26, Brandi, 
Arqhiv, oxxvi, 279 

1913 Second edit Reviews MLR ix, 429, Lawrence, 
J E 0 Ph xrv, 609-13, Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxv, 166-8 
1912 Text of the Finn episode given m Meyer W , Beitrage zur GeBchichte der 
Eroberung Englands durch die Angelsachsen 

1914 Chambers, R W Beowulf with the Fmnsburg Fragment, ed by A J 

Wyatt New edition, revised Cambridge Reviews Jones, MLR 
xi, 230-1 Lawrence, J E O Ph xiv, 609-13, Bright, MLB xxxi, 
188-9, Schuckmg, Engl Stud. LV, 8$-100 , 

1915 Dickins, R> Runic and Heroic Poems (Text of Fmnsburg with Notes) 

Cambridge Review Mawer, MLR xn, 82—4 
1917 Mackie, W L The Fight at Fmnsburg (Introduction, Text and Notes) 
J EOPh xvi, 250-73 

1919 Schuckinq, L L Kleines angelsaehsisches Pichterbueh < [Includes 

Fmnsburg Fragment, Fmnsburg Episode and “Beowulf’s Return” 
(11 1888-2199)] Reviews Binz, Lileraturblatt, xu, 1920, pp 315-16, 
Imelmann, DLZ XL, 1919, 423-5, Fischer, Engl Stud Liv, 1920, 
302-3 

1920 Text of Fmnsburg Fragment and Episode with commentary, m 111 el- 

Mann’s “Forschungen zuraltcnglischen Pcesiei” 

« An edition of Beowulf by Prof F Klaebek is m the press 

V. 

§5 CONCORDANCES etc 

1896 Holder, A Beowulf, vol n b, WortBchatz Freiburg Review Brandi, 

A f d A xxm, 107 

1911 Cook, A S Concordance to Beowulf Halle Reviews Klaeber, J E G Ph 
, xi, 9 77-9, Garnett, Amur Jnl Philol xxxui, 86-7 

§ 6 TRANSLATIONS (INCLUDING EARLY SUMMARIES) 

1881 Wclker, R P Besprechung der Beowulfubersetzungen, Anglia, iv, 
Anzeiger, 69-80 

1886 Gummere, F B The translation of Beowulf, and the relations of ancient 
and modern English verse, Amer Jour of Phil vn, 46-78 (A weighty 
argument for translation into “the original metre ”) 

1891 Garnett, J M The translation of A S poetry, Pub Mod Lang Assoc 
Amer VI, 95-105 (Agreeing in the mam with Gummere ) 

1897 Frye, P H The translation of Beowulf, MLB xn, 79-82 (Advo- 

cating blank verse ) 

1898 Fulton, E On translating A S poetry, Pub Mod Lang Assoc Amer 

xm, 286-96 (Recommending an irregular four-accent line ) 

1903 Garnett, J M Recent translations of 0 E poetry. Pub Mod Lang 
Assoc Amer xvm, 445-58 

1903 Tinker, C B The translations of Beowulf A critical bibliography 
Yale Studies m English New York Reviews Klaeber, J E 0 Ph V, 
116-8, Bmz, Anglia, Beiblatt, xvi, 291-2 

1909 Child, G C “Gummere’B Oldest English Epic,” MLB xxiv, 253-4 

(A onticism advocating prose translation ) 

1910 ChTMMERE, F B Translation of Old English Verse, MLB xxv, 61-3 

(Advocating alliterative verse ) Reply by Child, MLB xxi ,’157-8 
See also reviews of Gummere, under year 1909, belolr. ' 
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1918 Leonard, W E Beowulf and the Niebelungen couplet, Untv of Wis- 
consin Studies m Language and Literature, n, 99-152 


1805 Turner, Sharon History of the manners poetry and language of 
the Anglo Saxons London (Prom p 398 to p 408 is a summary, 
with translations, of Beowulf, Prol -vni Turner was misled as to the 
subject of the poem, because a leaf had been misplaced m the ms, bo 
that the account of the fighting between Grendel and Beowulf (11 740- 
82) occurred immediately after 1 91 The struggle between Beowulf 
and an (unnamed) adversary being thus made to follow the account 
of Hrothgar’s court at Heorot, Turner was led to suppose that the poem 
narrated the attempt of Beowulf to avenge on Hrothgar the feud for a 
homicide he bad eommif«ted “ The transition,” Turner not unreason 
ably complains, “is rather violent ” The correct plaamg of the shifted 
leaf is due to Thorkelm ) « 

• ,i 

1815 Thorkelin, G J [Latin version in his edition, q v ] The reviewers gave 
summaries of the poem, with translations of portions of it EngluSi in*' 
the Monthly Review, lxxxi, 1816, 516-23 (less inaccurate than Turner’s 
summary), Danish in the Dansk Litleratur Tidende, 1815, 401-32, 
437-46, and by Grundtvig in the Nyeste Slcildene (see below, §7), 
Swedish in Iduna, vn, 1817, 133-59 

1819 ^>rundtvig, NFS Stykker at Skjoldung Kvadet eller Bjovulfs Mwde, 

DannevirLe, IV, 234-62 

„ 1820 Grundtvio, NFS Bjowulfs Drape, Kjefbenhavn (Free rhymed 
translation of Beowulf Finnsburg rendered into short lines, unrh} mcd 
• Introduction and most important critical notes ) Review J Grimm 
in Oott Anzeigen, 1823 = Kltvnere Schnften, IV, 178-86 For second 
edit , see 1865 

1820 Turner, Sharon History of the Anglo Saxons third edit London 

(Vol in, pp 325—18, contains a summary, with translation!, of the 
earlier part of the poem, much less inaccurate than that of 1805 ) 

1826 Conybeake, J J Illustrations of Anglo Saxon poetry London *(Pp 
35-136 contain a summary of Beowulf, with blank verse transl and 
the corresponding text in A S and Latin, pp 175-82, Finnsburg, text 
with transl into Latin and into English verse ) 

1832 Grundtvio, NFS Nordens mythologi Anden Udgave Kiobenhavn 
(Pp 571-94 give a summary of the Beowulf stones This was, of course, 
wantmg in the first edit of 1808 ) 

1837 Kemble, J M Translation with glossary, preface and notes London 
(The “postscript to tho preface” in which Kemble supplemented and 
corrected the “Historical Preface" to his edition of 1833, is the basis 
of the mythological explanations of Beow ulf as an Anglian god, Beowa 

1839 Leo, H [Summary with translation of extracts ] See § 8, below 

1840 Ettmuller, L Beowulf, stabreimend ubersetzt, mit Emleitung und 

Anmerkungen (Finnsburg, pp 36-8) Zurich 

1845 Longfellow, H W The Poets and Poetry of Europe Philadelphia 
(Pp 8-10 contain transl of extracts from Beowulf ) 

1847 Sohaldemose, F [Danish transl of Beowulf and Finnsburg, m his 
edit , q v ] 

1849 Wackerbarth, A D Beowulf, translated into English verse. London 
(Imitation of Soott’s metre ) 

1855 iCgOBPE, B [In his edit , q v ] 

1857 Uhland, L.* [Prose transl of Finnsburg J Germania, u, 354-5 

33—2 
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1857 Gbedt, C W M Diohtungen der Angelsachsen, stabreimend ubersetzt. 
Gottingen (Vol I, pp 222-308, Beowulf, trana mto 'alliterative verse ) 
1883 2 Aufl [Incorporating Grain's manuscript corrections, seen 
through the press by Wulker ] Cassel Review Kruger, Engl 
f Stud vm, 139-42 

1889 Simrooe, K Beowulf ubersetzt u erlautert Stuttgart u Augsburg. 

( Alliterative verse Finnsburg Fragment inserted after 1 1124) 

1869 Sandras, G S. De carmimbus anglo-saxomcis Caedmom adjudicatis. 

Pans (Pp 8-10 contam extract from Beowulf and Latin transl ) 

1 861 Haigh, D H (Prose transl of Finnsburg ) In Anglo-Saxon Sagas, 
pp 32-3, q v , 

1803 HeyNe, M Beowulf ubersetzt Paderbom (Blank verse ) Review 
Holtzmann, Germania, vm, 506-7 * ' 

1897^-8 2 Aufl Paderbom Reviews Holthausen, Archiv, cm, 
373-6, Wulker, Anglia, Beiblatt, ix, 1, Jantzen, Engl Stud xxv, 
271-3, Lohner, Z f 6G xui, 663 
1915 3 Aufl Paderbom 

1866 GRtrNDTVia, NFS Bjovulfs Drapen Anden Udgave 
1872 von Wolzoobn, H Beovulf aus dem ags Leipzig (Verse ) 

1876 Arnold, T [In his edit , q v ] 

1877 Botkine, L Beowulf traduite en franfais Havre (Prose somejimiB- 

sions ) Review Komer, Engl Stud u, 248-51 
1881 Zinsser, G Der Kampf Beowulfs mit Grendel [vv 1-836] als Probe 
. emer metnachen Uebersetzung Saarbrucken Reviews Archiv, Lxvm, 
446, Kruger, Engl Stud vn, 370-2 > 

1881 Lumsden, H W Beowulf transl' mto modem rhymes London (Some 

omissions) Reviews Athenaeum, April 1881, p 587, Garnett, Arner 
Jour of Phil n, 355-61, Wulker, Anglia, IV, Anzeiger, 69-80 
c 1883 tSecond edit Review York Powell, Academy, xxvi, 1884, 

pp 220-1 

1882' ScHflitaiANN, G Beovulf, antichissimo poema epico de’ popoli germanici. 
Giornale Napolelano di filosofia e lettere Anno iv, vol 7, 25-36, 175— 
190 (A summary only ) 

1882 Garnett, J M Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, translated Boston, 

USA Reviews Nation (New York), No 919, 1883, Hamson, Amer. 
Jour of Phil iv, 84-6, reply by Garnett, 243-6, Schipper, Anglia, vi, 
Anzeiger, 120-4, Kruger, Ene/l Stud vm, 133-8, and (second edit ) ix, 
151, Bright, Literaturblatt, 1883, 386-7 
1885 Second edit , revised 
1900 Fourth edit 

1883 Grion, Giusto Beovulf, poema epico anglosassone del VII secolo, 

tradotto e illustrate In the Alti della reale Accademia Lucchese, xxn 
(First Italian translation ) Review Kruger, Engl Stud ix, 64-77 
1889 JWickberg, R Beowulf, en fomengelsk hjaltedikt oversatt Westervik 
1914 JSecond edit Up«ala Review Kock, A f n F xxxn, 
223-4 

1892 Hall, John Lesslie Beowulf translated (Verse, with notes ) Boston, 
USA Reviews MEN vn, 128, 1892 (brief mention), Miller, Viking 
Club Year Book, i, 91-2, Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblatt, iv, 33-6, Glode, 
Engl Stud xxx, 257-60 
1893 ^Student’s edit 

1892 (k891) Earle, John The deeds of Beowulf Oxford (Prose translation, * 
somewhat spoilt by its artificial and sometimes grotesque vocabulary, 
very valuable introduction, with summary of the controversy to datev 
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and notes ) Reviews Athenaeum, 1 Oct 1892, Koeppel, Engl. Stud. 
xvm, 9if-5 (fair, though rather severe) 

1893 Hoffmann, P Bedwulf aus dem angelsaohsischen ubertragen Zulli- 
chau (In the measure of the Nibelungenlied, mel Fmnsburg.) Re- 
views (mostly unfavourable) Shipley, M L N ix, 121-3, 1%94, Wulker, 
Anglia, Beiblatt, v, 67, Wulker, Lit Cbl 1894, p 1930, Glode, Engl 
Stud xix, 412-5, J Letter, Oater. Literaturblalt, v, 9, JMarold, Deut 
Liieraturblatt, xxm, 332 

1900 ^Second edit Hannover 

1895 Morris, W and Wyatt, A J The Tale of Beowulf Kelmscott Press, 

Hammersmith (Verse - arohaic vocabulary ) t 

1898 New edit Review Hulme, M L K xv, 22-6, 1900 . 

1896 Simons, L Beiswulf vertaald m stafnjm en met mleiding en aanteeken- 

mgen Gent ( Komnlcliglce vlaamsche Academe) Ref^gws Glode, Engl 
' iSlud^xxv, 270^1, Uhlenbeok, Museum (Groningen), v, 217-8 

1898 Steineck, H ^Itenghsche Diohtungen (Beowulf, Elene, u a ) in wort- 
getreuer Ubersetzung Leipzig (Prose, line for line ) Reviews Bint? * 
Anglia, Beiblatt, ix, 220-2, Holthausen, Archiv, cm, 376-8 (both very 
unfavourable) 

1901 HIll, J R Clark Beowulf and the fight at Fmnsburg A translation 
into modem English prose London Reviews Athenaeum, 1901, July, 

? 56, Academy, lx, 1901, 342, Stedman, Viking Club Year Book, m, 
2-4, Tinker, J E G Ph rv, 379-81, Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblatt, xin 
225-8, Hibehiw, Archiv, CIX, 403-4, Vietor, Die nnieren Sprachen, xi, 
439, Wulker, Lit Cbl 1902, 30-1 (“sehr zu empfehlen”) ’ , 

1911 (q v ) New edit , with considerable additions 
1902 Tinker, C B Beowulf translated out of the Old English New York 
(Prose) Reviews: Klaeber, J E Q.Ph v, 91-3, Holthausen, Anglia, 
Beiblatt, xiv, 7 

1903 JBjoekman, E Swedish transl (prose) of Beowulf, Part n (m^chuck’s 
Varldslitteraturcn, with introd by Schuck) 

1903-4 Trautmann, M , in his editions, q v 

1904 Child, C G Beowulf and the Finnesburh Fragment translated London 
and Boston Reviews Grattan, MLR m, 303-4 (‘ a good prose 
translation which steers an even course between pseudo archaisms and 
modem colloquialisms”). Miller, Viking Club Year Book, I, 91-2, 
Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xvi, 225-7, Brandi, Archiv, cxxi, 473 
1904 JHansen, A Transl mto Danish of Beowulf, 11 491-924, Danske 
Tidssknft 

1905 Vogt, P Beowulf ubersetzt Halle (Text rearranged according to 
theories of interpolation Fmnsburg Fragment translated, following 
Holler’s text ) Reviews Bmz, Anglia, Beiblatt. xxi, 289-91, Eichler 
Z f 6 G lvti, 908-10, Klaeber, Archiv, cxvn, 408-10, Jantzen, Lit Cbl 
1906, 257-8 

1906 Geking, H Beowulf nebst dem Fmnsburg-Bruchstuck ubersetzt 
Heidelberg (Verse ) Reviews Lawrence, J E G Ph vn, 129-33 
(“thoroughly scholarly”), Jantzen, Lit Cbl 1907, 64—5, Ries, A f d A 
xxxm, 143-7, Bmz, Literaturblalt, xxxi, 397-8 (“Fliessend und 
ungezwungen, smngetreu ”), JZehme, Monatsschrift, xrv, 697-600, 
v Gnenberger, Z f o G 1908, lix, 423-8 
1914 2 Aufl 

1907 Huyshe, W Beowulf translated into prose (“Appendix The Fight 
at Finn’s burgh”) London (“Translation,” to quote Clark Hall, 
“apparently such as might have been compiled from previous*transla 
^tions by a person ignorant of Ags Some original mistakes ”) Reviews 
Athenaeum, 1907, n, 96 (“Mr Huyshe displays sad ignorance of Old 
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English but an assiduous study of the work of his predecessors has 
preserved him from misrepresenting seriously the 'general sense of 
the text”), Notes and Queries, Ser x, vol vm, 68, Garnett, Ameer. 
Jrd Philol xxix, 344-6, Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xix, 267 

1909 Gumm<.kb, F B The oldest English Epic Beowulf, Fuinsburg, Waldere, 

Deor and the German Hildebrand, translated m the original metres 
New York Reviews Athenaeum, 1909, n, 161, Trautmann, Anglia, 
Beiblatt, xxxiii, 353-60 (metrical debate), Sedgefield, Engl Stud xli, 
402-3 (discussing possibility of reproducing in Mod Eng the Old Eng 
alliterative verse rhythm), Derocquigny, Revue Germamgue, vi, 356-7, 
see also above, p 390 

1910 Hansen, Adolf Bjovulf, oversat af A Hansen, og efter hans (led ga6t 

efter og fuldfnrt samt forsynet med en mledmng og en overssettelse af 
brudstykket om kampen l Finsborg, af Viggo 1 Juhus von Holstem 
Rathlou vmdgivet ved Oskar Hansen Kubenhavn og Knstiania An, 
account of this translation,' by v Holstein J.fathlou, ci Tilskueren, 
June, 1910, pp 657-62, Review Olrik, Danske Stvdier, 1910, 112-13 
1911' Clark Hall, J R Beowulf and the Fuinsburg Fragment A translation 
into Modem English Prose London Reviews Mawer, At L R vi, 
542 (“probably the best working translation that we have, enriched 
by a valuable introduction and excellent appendices”), Academy, 
1911, I, 226-6, Bjorkman, Engl Stud xliv, 1 27-8 , Archiv, cxxvi, 
492-3, Bmz, Literaturblatt, xxxu, 232 ( 

1912 Pierquin, H Le pofime Anglo Saxon de Beowulf (An extraordinary 

piece of work, the version mainly follows Kimble’s text, which la 
• reproduced, but with many misprints Kemble’s Saxons m England 
is translated by way of introduction The Fmnsburg Fragment' is 
included ) Reviews Academy, '1912, n, 509-10 (seems to regard 
Pierquin as author of Les Saxons en Angleterre) , Sedgefield, MLR 
vra, 550-2, Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxiv, 138-9, Imelmann, D LZ 
XXXIV (1913), 1062-3 (very unfavourable), JLuick, Mitt d inst f 
isterr qesch forsch xxxvi, 401, J Bar at, Mayen Age, xxvi (sec ser 
, xvji)., 298-302 

1913 Kirtlan, E J The Story of Beowulf London (A fair specimen of the 

less scholarly translations, nicely got up and not exceedingly incorrect ) 
Reviews Athenaeum, 1914, n, 71, Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxvn, 
129-31 

1914 Clark Hall, J R Beowulf a metrical translation Cambridge (Not 

so successful as the same writer’s prose translation ) Reviews 
Sedgefield, AS L R x, 387-9 (discussing the principles of metrical 
translation), Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxvi, 170-2 

1915 Olivero, F Traduziom dalla Poesia Anglo-sassone Ban (Pp 73-119, 

extracts from Beowulf ) Review MLR xi, 509 

1916 JBenedetti, A La canzone di Beowulf, poema epico anglo-sassone del 

VI secolo Versione itahana, con mtroduzione e note Palermo 
1918 Leonard, W E [Specimen, Passus ix, of forthcoming transl , m the 
measure of the Nibelungenlied ] In Unit of Wisconsin Studies, n, 
149-52 see above 

A translation of Beowulf into the Norwegian “landsmaal,” by H. 
Rytter, will appear shortly. 

Popular paraphrases of Beowulf are not included in the above list An 
account will be found in Tinker’s Translations of those of E H Jones (in Cox’s 
Popular Romances, 1871), J Gibb, 1881-4, Wagner MacDowall, 1883 etc , 
Miss Z A- Ragozm, 1898, 1900, A J Church, 1898, Miss C L Thomson, 1899, 
1904 Mention may also be made of those of JF A Turner, 1894, H E Jtiuu.iall, 
1908, T Cartwright, 1908, Prof J H Cox, 1910 An lhustitted summary ofi 
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the Beowulf story was issued by Mr W T Stead in his penny “ Books for the 
Bairns ” The versions of Miss Thomson and Prof Cox are both good The 
paraphrase in the Canadian Monthly, n, 83 (1872), attributed in several 
bibliographies to Earle, is assuredly not the work of that scholar it is an 
inaccurate version based upon Jones An account will be fountain Tinker of 
the German paraphrase of Therese Dahn, 1883 etc , mention may also be made 
of those of J Arnheim, 1871, % F Bassler, sec edit 1875 (praised highly by 
Klaeber mJEGPh v, 118) 

§ 7 TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 

\815 Grundtvio, N F S Et Par Ord om det nys udkomne angelsaxiske 
Digt Nyeste Skilderie af Kgtfbenhavn, No 60 etc , cols 945, 998, 1^09, 
1025, 1045, #Nok et Bar Ord om Bjovulfs Drape, 1106, 1121, 1139 
(comment upon Thortelm’s text and translation) 

'1816 Thork^cijn, G Reply to Grurfdtvig in Nyeste Slovene, cols 1057, 
1073 (There \(ere further articles in the same magazine, but they were 
purely personal ) , . •< 

1820 Gwundtvig, NFS Emendations to Thorkehn’s text, added to 
Bjoumlfs Drape, 267-312 

1826 Conybeare, J J Illustrations of Anglo Saxon poetry London (Beo- 
wulf and “Finnsboiough,” pp 30-182 ) 

185<k Bouterwek, K W Zur Kntik des Beowulfliedes, Zfd A xi, 59-113 
1859 Dietrich, F Rettungen, Z fd A xi, 409-20 

1863 Holtzmann, A Zu Beowulf, Germania, vni, 489-97 (Incl Fimisburg ) 
1865 Grein, CWM Zur Textkntik der angelsachsischen Dichter Fmnsburg, 
Germania, x, 422 • 

1868-9 Bijgge, Sophu.s Spredte lagttagelser vedkommende de oldengelske 
digte om Beowulf og Waldere Tuhknft for Ph’loloqi og Pcedagogik, 
vra, 40-78 and 287-307 (incl FmnBburg, 304-5) Important 
1871 Rieger, M Zum Beowulf, Zfd Ph in, 381-416 
1873 Bugge, S Zum Beowulf, Zfd Ph iv, 192-224 

1880 Kolbing, E Kleine Beitrage (Beowulf, 168, 169), Engl Stud m, 92 etc 
1882 Kluge, F Sprachhistorische Miscellen (Beowulf, 63, 1027, 1235, 1267), 
P B B vm, 532-5 

1882 Cosijn, P J Zum Beowulf, P B B vm, 568-74 

1883 Sievers, E Zum Beowulf, P B B ix, 135-44, 370 
1883 Kluge, F Zum Beowulf P B B ix, 187-92 
1883 Kruger, Th Zum Beowulf, P B B ix, 571-8 

1889 Miller, T The position of Grendel’s arm in Ileorot, Anglia, xn, 398-400 

1890 Joseph, E Zwei Versversetzungen im Beowulf Z f d Ph xxn, 385-97 

1891 Schroer, A Zur texterklarung des Beowulf, Anglia, xm, 333-48 
1891-2 Cosijn, P J Aanteekemngen op den Beowulf Leiden (Important ) 

Reviews Lubke, AfdA XIX, 34-1-2, Holthausen, Literaturblatt, 1895, 
p 82 

1892 Sievers, E Zur texterklarung des Beowulf, Anglia, xiv, 133-46 

1895 Bright, J W Notes on the Beowulf (11 30, 306, 386-7, 623, 737), M L N 
x, 43-4 

1899 Trautmann, M Benchtigungen, Vermutungen und Erklarungen zum 
Beowulf (II 1-1215) Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik, n, 121-92 Re- 
views Bmz, Anglia, Beiblatt, xiv, 358-60, Holthausen, Literaturblatt, 
1900, 62-4 (important) See Sievers, P B B xxvii, 672, xxvjn, 271 
190T*4Ilaeber, F A few Beowulf notes (11 459, 847 etc , 1206, 3024 etc , 3171), 

» M LN*m, 14-18 
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tradition, Namn och Bygd, vix, 36-40 

1919 Fog, R Bjarkemaals “Hjalte,” Danske Sludier, 1919, 29-35 (With a 
letter from A Oink ) 

1919 Severinsen, P Kong Hugleiks Dedsaar, Danske Sludier, 1919, 90 

1920 Imelmann, R Forschungen zur altenglischen Poesie (rx Hengest u 

Fran, x Enge anpatfas, uncutf gelad, xn pry So, xin B 3 J>enra hyht. ) 
Berlin (A weighty statement of some original views) 

1920 Bjorkman, E Studien uber die Eigennamen un Beowulf Halle Mars- 
bachs Studien, lviii. (An extremely valuable and discriminating digest 
See above, p 304 ) 

1920 B^RTO.^P^S^The Schuianntter-Sceaf Myth mJPercetxB le Oallois, J E Q^Ph, 
1920 Hubbard, F G The plundering of the Hoard. XJmv $ tsconsm Stud. 11.* 
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1920 ScHfrOKnro, L. L. WitSergyld (Beowulf, 2051), Engl Stud ran, 468-70. 
(Schuolflng, like Mead, but? independently, interprets Withergyld as 
the name of the warrior whose son is being stirred to revenge ) 

1920 BjCbkman, E HseCeyn und HAkon, Engl Stud liv, 24-34 
1920 Hoops, J Das Verhullen des Haupts nei Toten, em asgelsaohsisch- 
nordischer Brauoh (Zu Beowulf, 446, hafalan hydan), Engl Stud uv, 
19—23. 

•1920 Nobeen, A Yngve, Inge, Inghnge [Ingwme], Namn och Bygd, vm, 1-8 
1920 La. Cotm, V Lejrestudier, Danske Studier, 1920, 49-67 (Weighty 
Emphasizing the importance of the site of Leire m the sixth century ) 
A discussion on the date <and origin of Beowulf, by Liebebmann, is 
about to appear (Qoll Qdehrt Qesellschaft) 

• * 

§ 9 STYLE AND GRAMMAR 

Titles al/eady*givi*ft m previous sections are not repeated here General 
treatises on O^E style and grammar are recorded here only if they hwve a. 
special ajid exceptional bearing upon Beowulf ’ * 

1873 Liohtenhbld, A Das schwache adjectiv lm ags , Z f d A xvi, 325-93 
• (Important See ab»ve, pp 105-7) 

1875 Heinzel, R Uber den Stil der altgermamschen Poesie Strassburg 
( Quellen u Forschungen, x ) (Important and suggestive led to further 
studies on the style of Beowulf, such as those of Hoffmann and Bode ) 
Review Zimftct, A f d A n, 294-300 
1877 J Arndt, O. Uber die altgerm epische Sprache Paderbom * „ 

ltf77 SoHtWBACH, A [A discussion 4 of words pecuhar to sections of Beowulf, 
added to a review of Ettmulier’s Beowulf], A f d A in, 36 -46 See 
also Moller, Volkaepoa, 60 etc 

1879 Nader, E Zur Syntax des Beowulf Progr der Staats-Ober-Realschule, 
m Brunn Review Bernhardt, Literaturblalt, 1880, 439-40 (unfavour- 
able reply by Nader and answer by Bernhardt, 1881, 119-50)) 

1881 JGummere, F B The Anglo-Saxon metaphor Dissertation, jft r A urg 

1882 Schumann, K. Die Synonyma im Beowulfshede, mit Rucksicht auf 

Composition u Poetik des Gedichtes Hagen Dissertation, Munster 
(Examines the use of noun-synonyms m the different sections of the 
poem as divided by Mullenhoff, and finds no support for Mullenhoff’s 
theories ) Review Kluge, Literaturblatt, 1883, 62-3 
1882 JNader, E Der Gemtiv im Beowulf Brunn Review Khnghardt, 
Engl Stud XI, 288 

1882 Schulz, F Die Sprachformen des Hildebrand-Liedes rm Beovolf 

Komgsberg 

1883 Nader, E Dativ u Instrumental im Beowulf Wien Review. 

Khnghardt, Engl Stud vn, 368-70 

1883 Harrison, J A List of irregular (strong) verbs in Beowulf, Amer Jour 
of Phil it, 462-77 

1883 Hoffmann, A Der bildhche Ausdruck im Be6wulf u m der Edda, Engl. 
Stud vi, 163-216 

1886 Bode, W Die Kennmgar in der angelsachsischen Dichtung Darmstadt 
and Leipzig Reviews' Gummere, M L N n, 17-19 (important — 
praises Bode highly), Kluge, Engl Stud x, 117, Brandi, DLZ 1887, 
897-8, Bisohoff, Archiv, lxxix, 115-6, Meyer, A f d A sm, 136 
1886 JKShler, K Der syntaktisohe gebrauoh des Infinitive und Particips im 
Beowulf. Dissertation, Munster 

, 18?6 ^anntng, A Die epischen Formeln im B8owulf I. Die verbalen 
synonyftia Dissertation, Marburg 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY TO 

t 1930 


§1 PERIODICALS 

Periodicals which have begun to appear since the first edition of this book was 
printed, and which will need to be frequently quoted, are 
EES =The Review of English Studies London, 1925 etc. 

Speculum = Speculum, a journal of mediaeval studies Cambridge, Mass , 1926 etc. 
Acta Phil i’cand =Acta Philologies Scandinavia, Tideskffift for nordisk Sprog 
forskiung Kofcenkavn, 1926 etc 

§2 BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliography of English Language and Literature, edited^, 'for the Modem 
Humanities Researoh Association by A C Paues (D Everett, Jf Seaton 
and M S Serjeantson) First issued in 1921, for the year 1920 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, edited for the English Association by Sir 
Sidney Lee (F S Boas and C H Herford) Vol I, 1921, for the year 
1919-20 (This gives a summary and criticism of work published during the 
year I quote it when it adds anything to the discussion relevant to Beowulf ) 

§ 3. THE MS AND ITS TRANSCRIPTS 

19W FObsteb, Max Die Beowulf-Handschnft Leipzig Reviews (add 'to 
those already given) Keller, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxiv, 1-5, Hocht, D L Z 
XLir, 146-9, Preuzler, Lit Gbl i.xxin, 95, Bmz, Literaturblatt, xli, 97, 
van Langenhove, Leuvensche Bigdragen, xiii, 230-2, Kern, English 
Studies (Amsterdam), in, 91-2 

1921 Rykns, S I A contribution to the study of the Beowulf codex. Pub Mod 
Lang Assoc Amer xxxvi, 167-35 (Suggests that the first of the two 
' T 'S57i3«jii// T 'Ucribes is the more accurate ) Reviews and Comments (all 
doubting the correctness of Rypms’ views) Hulbert, Pub Mod Lang 
Assoc Amer xliii, 1196-9, Ekwall, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxvin, 50, Hoops, 
Engl Stud lxi, 439 

1924 Rypiks, S I Throe Old English Prose Tracts m MS Cotton Vitdhus XV 

Early English Text Society London and Oxford (The problems of the 
MS are discussed m the Introduction, pp vn-xxix For further im- 
portant discussion and criticism of Rypms’ view, see E V Gordon, 
Year's Work, v, 66-72 ) Reviews Magoun, M L N xlii, 67-70, Ekwall, 
Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxvin, 48-52, Hoops, Engl Stud lxi, 435-40 

1925 Cbaioie, Sib W A Interpolations and omissions in Anglo-Saxon Poetio 

Texts Philologica, u, 5-19 (Suggests that the archetype of the Beowulf 
MS was written on leaves containing a trifle over 31 lines, and that this 
accounts for difficulties at 11 31, 62, 139, 389, 403 etc , and above all for 
the Thryth episode, 11 1931-1962 This is contested by Klaeber in 
Anglia, l, 236-8, Klaeber does not think the evidence sufficient ) 

1928 Hoops, Johannes Die Folnerung der Beowulf-Handschrift Engl. Stud. 
Lxm, 1-11 (Hoops suggests that the old eighteenth-century numbering 
of the folios is the one which should be followed — as mdeed it is by most 
editors — except for the portion affected by the leaf, formerly misplaced 
and numbered 131, which has now been restored to its correct position 
afterthefohonumbered 146 ForthisseotionHoopssuggeststh&tthe pages 
slyiuld be numbered as they now stand, the old erroneous numbers bejyig 
plaoed within braokets This is probably the best wav of mee* mg the 
difficulty ) 
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1928 Hulbbbt, J, B. The Aconraoy of the B-soribe of Beowulf Pub Mod. 

Lang Assoc Amer xun, 1 19#— 9 Review Daunt, Year’s Work, ix, 71 

1929 Keller, Wolfgang Zur Worttrennung m den angelsachsischen Hand- 

gohnften. Bntanmca, Max Forster zum eechztgsten Qeburtstage, 89-105 
1929 Prokosoh, B Two types of scribal errorjbi the Beowulf ms Studies m 
English Philology, a Miscellany m Honor of Frederick Kfheber, ed by 
Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud, 196-207 

§ 4. EDITIONS OF BEOWULF AND FINNSBURG 

1918 SoHtrOKijra, L L Beowulf 11, 12 Aufl Paderborn Reviews (add to 
, those already given) van Larygenhove, Leuvensche Bijdragen, xru, 2.34-5 
1920 Chambers, R W Beowulf with the Fmnsburg Fragment, ed by A» J 
Wyatt, revijed ^eeojd edit Cambridge Review, Jmozek, ‘ Die 
Neuerm Spraehen, xxix, 67-9 

1922 Klaeb:|R, F Beowulf with the Fight at Fmnsburg, edited with Introduc- 
tion, Bibl/ogrtt^hy, Notes, Glossary and Appendices Boston (See 
above, pn 389-97 ) Reviews Times Lit Sup Feb 8, 1923, 95, Wardale, 
gear’s Work, iv, 39-43 , Lawrence, J E 0 Ph xxra, 294-300 (weighty) , 
Larsen, Philol Quart n, 156-8, Menner, Literary Remew, Jan 20, 1923, 
B94, Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblait, xxxiv, 353-7, Flasdieck, Engl Stud 
lviii, 119-24 (oontams a valuable discussion on the date of Beowulf), 
Hecht, A fdA xun, 46-51, Kook, A fnF xxxix, 185-9 (Most of 
these reviews are important ) 

1928 Reussue, with supplement Review Kemp Malone, 
J EG Ph xxvm, 416-17 , 

19(29 Holthausen, F Beowulf nebst den klemeren Denkmalern der HeMen- 
sage I 6 Aufl n 5 Aufl (Text and notes revised, supplement bringing 
bibliography to 1928 ) Reviews Kemp Malone, Speculum, V, 327-8, 
and also J E G Ph xxix, 611-3 

1929 Sohuokino, L L Beowulf 13 Aufl Paderborn (No modifications since 
1918 A new revision is promised ) a 

Extracts will be found in Wyatt’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1919, 1922 , Sedge- 
field’s Anglo Saxon Verse Bool, 1922 (reviews Crawford, M% R xiY ,"“104-8, 
Klaeber, J E G Ph xxra, 122-3, Flasdieck, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxv, 165-6), 
Wyatt’s Threshold of Anglo-Saxon, 1926, Turk's Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1927, 
Craigie’s Specimens of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, m Germanic Legend, 1931 

§6 TRANSLATIONS 

Translations of small portions of Beowulf are of interest during the very early 
period, before Kemble’s translation of 1837 made knowledge of Beowulf genera* 
To the early translations of portions of Beowulf, mentioned on p 515 above the 
following should be added 

_ • 

1818 Henderson, E Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence between 1814 and 
1815 (In vol xi, pp 329-330, there is a reference to “the poem which 
has lately been published by Etatsraad Thorkelm ” Three quotations, 
with English translation, two of some length, follow ) See also the 
second edition, 1819, p 617 

1828 Taylor, W Historical Survey of German Poetry, 3 vols London 
(Vol i, pp 78-90 ) (Taylor attempts a summary of the whole poem, 
remarking that the notice of Sharon Turner is imperfect Turner had 
not earned his summary beyond 1 1698 But Taylor's attempt is not 
fortunate, and he often goes wrong where Turner, in his edition of 1820, 
had got the sense right ) 

1^35 Wright, Thomas Qp Anglo-Saxon Poetry Fraser’s Magqjine, in, 
276-92 (Gives a good summary of the poem, and some extracts, with 
renderings into English These include the whole of Unferth’s speech 
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against Beowulf, and Beowulf’s reply The translations are more 
aoourate than anything which hadryet appeared in English, The author 
mentions Kemble’s translation as about to appear The article is 
anonymous, but was reprinted m Wright’s Essays on England in the 
Middle Ages, 1846 ) , 

1838 LonojIillow, H W Anglo-Saxon Literature The North American 
Review, XLvn, 91-134 (Published anonymously Such accuracy as this 
account of Beowulf possesses seems to be due to Conybeare Kemble’s 
“strong and faithful” translation was known to the writer only afte! 
his first sheets had gone to press, m time for him to add a note at the end 
Longfellow gives a translation of Passus III (11 189-257) This trans- 
lation was later included (with others) in Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry 
of Europe, 1845, and the whole artiole is mcluded m his Collected Prose 
(Driftwood) ) r i 

After the pubhdition of Kemble’s translation, interest m Beowulf becomes 
common, and it is unnecessary to mention the various translations of extracts 
Mention should however have been made of 
• 1P14'„Webster, A Blyth Translation from Old English a npte and an experi- 
ment Essays and Studies by members of the English Association, v, 
153-71 (Gives translation of 11 4-52 ) 


1919 Thomas, W Beowulf et les premiers fragments 6piques anglo-sarons. 
Etude critique et traduction Pans 

1921 Rytter, Henrik Beowulf og Stnden um Finnstfbrg Frh angelsaksisk 
» Oslo (Translated into landsraaal m alliterative verse ) 

1921 Scott-Moncrieff, C K Widsith,. Beowulf, Fmnsburg, Waldere, Deor 

Done into common English after the old manner With an Introduction 
by Viscount Northcliffe Beview Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxiv. 
321-3 

1922 Spaj.th, J Duncan Old English Poetry Translations mto alliterative 

verse with Introductions and NoteB Princeton (Includes translation 
•oefenost ef Beourulf ) Review McKillop, J E 0 Ph xxiv, 279-81 

1923 Leonard, W E Beowulf a new verse translation New York and Lon- 

don (With the Fight at Fmnsburg Metre based on that of the Nibelun- 
gen Lied ) Reviews Croll, Literary Review, July 7, 1923, 811 , Lewisohn, 
(New York) Nation, cxvi, 600, Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxiv, ,321-2, 
Archiv, cxLvn, 300 

1923 Gordon, R K The Song of Beowulf Rendered into English Prose 
i London and New York 

1925 (1752) “Gothique” The Oxford Magazine, March 12 A translation of the 
opening and closing passages of Beowulf into heroic couplets, with the 
inscription “Coppie of verses sent me by my worthie Friend, that in- 
genious Gentleman Mr Beach of Glostershire His studdies have lately 
lam much m our Gothique poetry 1752 ” (That an eighteenth-century 
antiquary should have translated portions of MS Cotton Vitelhus A XV 
with such accuracy and understanding is not more unlikely than many 
suggestions regarding Beowulf which have been seriously put forward 
during the past ten years m learned periodicals of high repute, and which 
have then been not less seriously refuted m other not less learned 
aoademic publications However, on subjecting the verses to critical 
analysis, I found in them a vigour of style and a real poetio force which 
I was inclined rather to associate with the present Merton Professor of 
English Language and Literature than with Mr Beach Prof Wyld’s 
Experiments m translating Beowulf confirms my suspicions See below.) 
1925 Strong, Sir Archibald Beowulf, translated into Modern English rhym- 
mg verse, with Introduction and Notes With a Foreword on “ Beowulf * J 
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and the Heroic Age” by R, W Chambers. London. Reviews: S. J. 
Crawfor^, MLR. xxn, 32A-7, Blackman, RES m, 116-16, E. V. 
Gordon, Year’s Work, vi, 72-4, Ruud, M L N. sun, 66, Klaeber, 
Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxvn, 257-60, Pompen, English Studies (Amsterdam), 
ix, 115-17 

1928 Crawford, D H Beowulf, translated lito English verse,*with an In- 

troduction, Notes and Appendices London and New York Reviews 
S J Crawford, M L.R sin, 325-7, Blackman, RES in, 237-9, 
Daunt, Year’s Work, vn, 60, Kemp Malone, MLN an, 202-3, 
MacLean, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxviii, 312-14 

1929 Brandl, Alois Der Saalkampf im Finns Burg Bntanmca, Max Forster 

zum sechzigsten Qeburlstage,» 23-6 (A translation of the “Fragment” 
mto alliterative verse ) • 

1929 Wyld, H C ^Sxperiikeifts in translating Beowulf Studies in English 
Philology, a Miscellany m Honor of Frederick Klheber, ed by Kemp 
MhI'. »».' and Mgjtin B Ruud, 21 1~3 1 (Translations of selected passages 
into vapous metres and styles m the manner of Pope, Longfellow’s 
Hiawaih%, Tennyson, and mto hexameters ) .* » • 

1929 GsftrNO Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruchstuck, ubersetzt und erlau- 
,tert 2te Auflage Heidelberg 


§ 7 TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 
See also § 9, Vocabulary 

1915 Classen, E 0 E Nicras (Beowidf, 11 422, 575, 845, 1427) M L & x, 
86-6 * 

1921 Bush, J D A Note on Beowulf, 1600-5 MLN xxxvi, 251 

1921 Sedgefield, W J Miscellaneous Notes The Fight at Fmnsburg (11 35, 

40) MLR xvi, 59 

1921-2 Kook, E A Interpretations and Emendations of Early English Texts 
VIII Anglia, xlv, 105-31 (Discusses, among othc» things-, twenty- 
eight cruces m Beowulf, including ealu-scerwen ) IX, X Anglia, xlvi, 
63-96, 173-90 (Fifty-eight more passages ) , 

1922 Klaeber, F Zum Bedeutungsinhalt gewisser altenghscher Wortdr und 

lhrer Verwendung Anglia, xlvi, 232-8 
1922 Liebermann, F Zu Beowulf, v, 770 Archiv, cxliii, 247-8 (Interpreta- 
tion of ealu-scerwen , parallels from Anglo-Saxon Law ) 

1922 Thomas, P G Miscellaneous Notes Beowulf, 1604-5, 2085-91 MLR, 

xni, 63-4 

1923 Holthausen, F Zum Beowulf Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxiv, 89-90 (ealu- 

scerwen ) • 

1923 Patzig, H. Zum Beowulf-Text Anglia, xlvii, 97-104 

1923 Sedgefield, W J Miscellaneous Notes MLR xvm, 471 (Beowulf, § 

11 223-4 sund liden eoletes set ends ) 
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5 8 . LITERARY HISTORY, DATE AND AUTHORSHIP BEOWULF IN 
THE LIGHT OF HISTORY* ARCHEOLOGY, HEROIC LEGEND, 
MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 
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